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= the sound of clamour, was desired. 
once unable to counter-check current calamity. And yet again, noctivagant, Cosmos groaned 
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NEXPRESSIBLY weary was the world; the pace had been too 


et not fast enough—for Cosmos had lost its breath 
And Darkness reigned; war clouds loomed 
in the sky, and the West was red with lurid flare. The New 
Humour had failed to awaken laughter, and had gone to the 
grave as the Old Sadness. A psychological moment had 


fast, and 
in making haste. 


arrived; anarchy was rife; capital and labour, with wrung withers, 
gasped with the tension of strenuous conflict—Chaos loomed imminent. 


The phonograph had been found wanting, for the hush, rather than 
Fair Electra confessed herself for 


from Stygian abysm, “ Lux, oh! Lux.” 


When lo! the tenebral clouds, riven as by Ithuriel’s spear, rolled asunder. 


Through 


the white blaze of dazzling light sped earthward a something stranger than Cosmos had ever 


beheld. In shape an 
spread wings more swift 
geddon’s. Light!” 
to be at last in Lux 
with eager gaze the 
is, it is!” it cried, ‘ my 
Wonder, the great device 
time and space; it isthe 
But a voice exclaimed, 
light around it, ‘ Not 
ims wise and weighty I 
am the very maximum 
bear within my aerial 
more fleet and more far- 
senger, winged or un- 
wisdom may contrive. 
and Laughter—Wit and 
for aye the gaiety of 
spake, shaking his 
jingling the bells that 
at last to Laughter, 
gift beyond all gifts— 


Che Sifto-cighth 


ellipsis ; from its sides 
and strong than Arma- 
cried Cosmos, thankful 
way, and then it scanned 
mystic apparition. “It 
eighth and_ greatest 
foredoomed to vanquish 
Maxim aerial machine!” 
clear and strong as the 
so. Though many max- 
bring with me, know I 
Wonder; and, see! I 
argosy that which is 
reaching than any mes- 
winged, that mortal 
Behold fulness of Light 
Wisdom—to perpetuate 
nations!” And he who 
motley - garbed sides, 
woke the weary world 
hurled earthward the 


Volume of “ Sun.” 
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(1) Littérateurs relish a work up to date, 
So Fun toes the line with his Vou, LVIII. 


(2) With dogged persistency doggies alarm us— 


. 
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Their bite, not their bark, in this season doth harm us, 


(3) The West-End’s deserted—e’en Robert is sighing 
That gone are the days when he went rabbit-pieing. 


(7) We hope that our artist has truly depicted 
Th 


5 scene, &11G 
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R_ proclaims he's Revs 
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(4) The Light and the Dark Blues are stumping at Lord’s— 
(5) No check to these claims on his cheque-book! Poor Pater! 


(6) His cuffs of white linen for handcuffs of stee] 
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Un-common enjoyment their cricket affords, 
What a task for a houseful of maidens to cater | 
Were exchanged through his laundress’s superfine zcal. 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. 

RURY LANE. — 
To the Comédie 
Frang¢gaise re- 
cord, up to the 
moment of 
writing, is to be 
added Le Demi- 
Monde  (excel- 
lently acted, but 
uncomfortably 
witnessed by 

















DRURY LANE.—*“ Strange such difference should be 
"'twixt tweedledum and tweedledee.”’ 


most of us); J/enri IIT. et sa Cour (an 
interesting and dramatic historical drama, in 
which Mdlle. Brandés managed to find a good 
many of our susceptibilities and M. Worms 
showed great insight and resource as the 
King). Le Luthier de Crémone, (with a‘ 
pretty little performance from Mdlle. Du 
Minil and a fairly touching one from M. Le 
sargy ), Francillon ( Mille. Bartet, incisive as The master —an outsider. 
the wife who “‘ revenges herself,” M. Baillet, 

as the husband, Mdme, Pierson, M. Worms, Falconnier, in fact, all of 
them very good, and the comedy wickedly smart and witty), and 
Adrienne Lecouvreur (with Mdlle. Bartet in a more serious light), 
The plays have been well attended and Royalty has been very 
devoted, 





* * * 


THE ComEDY.—It is to be regretted that the Society of British 
Dramatic Art could not provide themselves with a better initial 
programme than the one presented here last week, (C'est le premier 
pas qui—tells,| The Ordeal, by Mr. Tom 8. Wotton, being unpretend- 
ing in length and dramatic in idea might be found useful as a “ front 
piece” (for which it is presumably intended), and might even prove 
interesting if strongly cast. Two Wen and a Maid, however, is a piece 
of a very ordinary description with an “obvious” plot, and though 
some of the lighter lines are reasonably funny, the “heavier” ones have 
an unfortunate ten- 
dency to be more 
so. Here, again, 
the piece was not 
improved by the 
interpretation. 
Never mind, Mr. 
8S. B. D. A., better 
luck next time, the 
cause is a good one, 
,, 80 keep pegging 
A away. 

* * * 

THE CoURT.— 
Mr. Pinero’s 
Amazons, who are 
not by any means 
to be confused with the King of Dahomey’s 
Amazons at the Crystal Palace, still pursue 
pa maar and conquering way in 
Fe | oane Square, I saw them doing it for 

J the hundredth time the other evening and 
DRURY LANE.—The missns.PeCame once more an instant captive of 
their bow and spear. The brightness, 
charm and whimsical comicality of the 
thing does not pall upon a second inspection and the good points of 
the sestette on whom the main burden lies are only the better for use 
layrthe Anasony sumach thebeldsSeka Mest nase soe 

’ 1AZONS ' -idea'd Marchioness of Castlejordon, 


gives Warning. 


EUN. 


adapted by Athol Mayhew, who has original ideas 


for original ideas !)—Miss Robins who appears in 
the new Adelphi drama is, I see, to join the 
Garrick company later on. Perhaps a permanent 
“shop” will “emancipate” this valuable and 


and Winks I can spare this week—in fact, they 
are all I have in stock. If you need more (I say 
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THE LONDON PAVILION.—This establishment, known to its 
familiars by the loving diminutive of “ The Pav,” celebrated its thirty- 
fourth birthday party on Thursday. There 
was no lack of good things, on the stage or off 
it. We drank the health of the thirty-four-year- 
old with heartiness several times (“coupled 
with the name of Mr. Edward Swanborough’’) 
and, as far as I am able to judge, didn’t go home 
till morning. Here’s wishing them many more 
birthdays and may their whisky never grow 
less, The ordinary Pavilion programme is quite 
up to its regular mark, by the way; I dont 
know that I can say better than that for it. 

» * * 

Nops AND WINKS.—“ Have you seen the 
new Daly ?” seems to be the general question in 
theatrical circles and those who have not 
appear to regard their lives as incomplete.— 
Mr. Herbert Waring is going to play Shylock 
on the 11th inst, at the Opera Comique for the 
benefit of the National Hospital for _ 
Paralysed. It is probable that the list o , ae 
oats to the Hospital will thus be consider- (oh ocn y phar pogo a 
ably augmented! (N.B. This is intended as 
a compliment).—This (Tuesday) afternoon Mr. Alport takes his annual 
benefit, He takes it at the Strand this time, producing a three-act 
farcical comedy called The Medical Student for the 
purpose, Mr, Arthur Roberts and Mr. Charles Warner 
will also appear and Mrs. Alport is to recite an original 
ode concerning the approaching Royal marriage. 
(Ode, dear !)— Walker, London will not be found in 
town after Saturday next.—At the Kilburn Town 
Hall on Monday and Tuesday in last week Mr. Parry 
Cole produced four musical dramatic pieces of his own 
composition, two of them for the first time. A 
Woman's Honour had been taken care of by Mr. F. C, 
Philips as to dialogue,and Give Hima Rest (a title 
‘ alike suggestive of musical composition a dramatic 

THE STRAND. critic, and a game of billiards) was written by Mr. 
the Alport Oswald Allan. The other pieces were A Pas-seul 
matinée.” (parcel) of Nonsense also by Mr. Oswald Allan and 

Messrs. Du Terraux, and Farnie’s V.V. I regret that 
Kilburn being somewhat far afield and Monday and Tuesday being 
days on which the printing press claims me bodily (and soul-ily) for its 
own, I am not able to do more than place these 
things on record.— A Modern Don Quixote (with 
him’ Mr, Arthur Roberts) will start to seek 
adventures next month.—For the second time they 
have produced a ballet at the Alhambra without 
telling me anything about it! But I’m determined 
to see Fidelia, even if I have to “put it down to 
the office,” because the story of it has been 































in the matter of ballets (in which there is room 


imaginative actress from fooling about with futile 
productions of Ibsen.—These are all the Nods 
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Walker, London? Walker! At the seaside. 


the cast remains the es 7 * piece +: : ini i 
emains the same and the piece looks like remaining in the 


: : 3 it respectfully) you can fi j v reek 
same piace lor the remainder of the season. at anyrate, I - ) J nd them for yourselves, Next week there 


will be more where these came from, NESTOB 
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THE STRICT LETTER OF THE AGREEMENT. 


Beauty (tearfully ).—“ But you promised to let me have my own 
way in everything. You swore on your knees you would cross me in 
nothing.” 

The Beast (placidly ).—“ Exactly! And as you tell me a three 
guinea bonnet is a mere nothing, surely, in denying you what I can 
ill afford, I am in no way departing from my word?” 


The Wedding March, 
(SEE CARTOON.) 


Hail, Happy Pair! 
Upon the jocund air 
Is borne the burden of a fervent greeting 
From this great Commonwealth, whose heart is beating 
With pleasurable pride 
To welcome you as bridegroom and as bride. 
Happy you are, in sooth, 
Although, to speak plain truth, 
Your happiness perchance has its alloy ; 
For ‘tis scarce possible that you enjoy 
The Paul Pry order of attention 
You get from individuals you might mention, 
Nor seems it quite delicious 
To be beset by persons too officious. 
Still, when all’s said and done, you’re both in luck : 
A lottery is marriage, not a doubt of it, 
And unto few is it vouchsafed to pluck 
As much as you will out of it. 
With wedding-presents, anyone can tell 
You've fared extremely well ; 

While slippers—ah, “dem golden slippers ’’—no, 
Dem satin slippers round your heads are flying 
’Mid showers of rice, and lend, there’s no denying, 

A touch of old-world custom to the show. 

With Cupid as your trumpeter, pass on 

And prosper! May bright Fortune smile upon 

Your path, and shed her favours by the load. 

Drive gently down the matrimonial road ; 

And till you come unto your journey’s end— 

Far-off, we hope—may perfect bliss attend 

Your ways, and every blessing be your share. 

Hail, Happy Pair! 


THE CLANG OF THE 
CLOCK TOWER. 


OF first importance is the calamitous loss of the 
Victoria, which sent a thrill through the whole 
civilised world. But all the humane sympathy will 
not bring back the brave lives so suddenly lost ; and 
it seems but a lamentable reflection that our so-called 
Naval Defences should in peaceful manceuvring 
crack up like shells, at a touch, and go down like 





OFF TO THE WEDDING. 


ONE OF THE ELDEST OF THE ELDER 
BRETHREN. my pay if you don't stick to y 
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lead, cafryfng with them millions of money value and hundreds of 
priceless lives, filling the hearts of men with grief and spreading 
sorrow and mourning broadcast over the earth. 

* * * 


The words of sweet sympathy and consolation flow from all countries, 
far and near ; and the wealth of nations, so to speak, will pour into 
the coffers to help the bereaved and afflicted, the widows and orphans. 

* * * 


Other subjects pale before this greater one and become dwartish 
beside it, nevertheless, opportunity has been found for some extra- 
ordinary expressions on matters of consequence, 

* * * 

Lord Randolph Churchill has been on the ramp, making in one 
place the vainglorous if not vulgar boast that the Opposition had grasped 
the throat of Parliament and paralysed its power of pressing forward 
any needed legislation, putting it forth as the naked truth and not 
being ashamed. 

* * * 

In another place vapouring forth vituperation which defeats its 
purpose by its extreme exc sses, and rudely asserting that none but 
lunatics would pass or accept a Home Rule Bill, remarks rather 
suggestive of his being mentally allied to that class of cattle whose 
five wits have gone wandering away. 

- * * 

Mr. Redmond became a little ruffled over the statement about the 
new financial clauses of the H.R.B. and pulled out the old red rag of 
injustice and humiliation to Ireland, but their being taken that way 
is more humiliating and unjust. They will be thought better of by-and- 
by, but every proposition of the Government is a signal for 
somebody’s howl of execration. 

J * * 

When concessions have been made the Opposition played the part of 
Oliver asking for more, but no secret has been made of their devices for 
delay, of which both members and the country grew impatient, 

* * * 

Freemasonry being an order breathing with brotherly love brimful 
and running over with peace and good will toall men, yet gave occasion 
to a few “excited politicians” for a display of their political pugilism. 

* * * 


The efforts made to exclude the betterment clauses from the London 
Improvements Bill were deservedly defeated, 
* * * 


After all the tedious talking over the “ Fourth Clause” and its being 
singularly enough allowed to pass without a division, the Navy and 
Army had an innings and votes were taken for their outgoings, 

* * * 

Then committee on the H.R.B. began again. The same old game 
would have begun again, but patience being exhausted, the Govern- 
ment framed determined resolutions to terminate the clauses on certain 
good and wholesome dates, and so come to a closure. 

os 2 

The Lords have read some bills a third time and advanced others 
a stage, whilst sundry matters have had such time and attention 
as they can afford to give. 

* * 

The Pontefract election majority was not a large one for a Liberal 

majority, but it will gerve, THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER. 
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Clerklet—“ You'll do me out of a holiday if you 
stick to your job on the 6th.” 
Hiornu-handed One.—“*And vou'll do me out of 
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PROOF POSITIVE. 




















“Say, Bob, it’s awfully slow in the evening at Mudsley-on-the-Sea, At the Lecture — shall now endeavour to illustrate my remarks 
Shall we go to the Hall and hear that old bounder lecture on animal- with the aid of a powerful lantern upon this screen,” (Sotto voce), 
ules? There's nothing better to do,” “Turn on the lime-light, Bill.” 








apni ar ohgointe tay ss magnified view of the com- * Another example of fresh water, “While here you have pure alcohol, in 
mon orvanisms to be found in ordinary fresh water.” filtered,” which they cannot be detected,” 














[See Cartoon Verses, p. 3. 
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DARWINISM UP TO DATE. 
“THE ORIGIN or SpeciES”—The Cigarette and the Masher. 


WHY WAS THE RECTOR RUN IN? 


EVERYONE knows, or ought to know, that the Rev. Algernon 
Pelham Preacham, Rector of Simpleton—a quiet, rustic sort of jg 
on the confines of Cambridgeshire, answering fairly well to Gold- 
smith's beautiful description of “Sweet Auburn” : 

. « « « “Loveliest village of the plain, 

Where health aud plenty cheered the labouring swain, 

W here smiling spring its earliest visit paid 

And parting summer's ling’ring blooms delayed.” — 
is one of the most exemplary of men—a pillar of the Church and an 
honour to the Cloth ; beloved by the poor, honoured by the well-to-do, 
courted by the rich, respected by all, he is a welcome guest at 
every dinner-giver’s table. The young girls worship him, the women 
love him, the men like him, and the children—well, they one and all 
believe there is not a man in all the world equal to the Rev. Algernon 
Pelham Preacham. We will not mention his age, he might not like 
it, further than to say he is now getting rather too old and rather too 
stout for cricket or lawn tennis; but, when circumstances insist, he 
can take a glass or two of wine. At the same time, he would defy the 
world to produce evidence that he was ever seen the worse for strong 
drink—that is, since his college days, for the worthy Rector is a truth- 
ful man, and will not deny that in his “hot youth” he was in some 
sort compelled, in self defence, to keep pace with the young bloods at 
Oxford with whom he was associated. But, of course, all that is in 
the long past, and ought not in the mildest way to be remembered. 

From the time of his taking Orders, he has led a most exemplary 


life. Moreover, he is chairman of ‘The Universal-Amalgamated- 
Solemnly-Pledged-Never-to-get-Drunk Society’; therefore, this one 
fact alone is suflicient evidence that his ever being seen in such a con- 


dition is « thing simply impossible. I candidly confess that the 
cellars at the Rectory are large and well arranged, but the house was 
not built by the Rev. Algernon Pelham Preacham, therefore he must 
not be held responsible for what his predecessor may have considered 
indispensable in this way. It is true that he is famous for giving 
snug little dinner parties, and his guests, without exception, consider 
him a prince of good fellows, But, then, he possesses a fund of 
anecdotes, and can tell a story as well as any man in the county ; 
moreover, while he laughs, he can make his hearers laugh also, and 
this, I think, even the most sceptical must admit is a rare exception 
inany man, Therefore, good readers, I hope you will allow that it is 
only fair to attribute his “real good fellow” reputation to that genial 
sociability of temperament, and not in the least degree to the “ drive- 
round-the-bottle-boy" characteristic which we find in some men. 
Even “ Potent, Grave and Reverend Seniors,” who, when the time 
comes that they can throw off the toil and care of workday life, think 
it no harm to give a little gentle relaxation to the weary frame and a 
fillip to the jaded mind, and so, by a little temperate hilarity of 
spirits, secure something like a good night's rest. And yet, with all 
these unquestionable testimonials to character—and they might be 
multiplied ad infinitum—the Rey. Algernon Pelham Preacham had 
been “run in,” “ locked up,” or whatever else they like to call it, The 
sacrilegious hand of “ Bobby" has been laid upon that good man’s 
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reverend shoulders, and he has been “runin.” And now the great 
and important question is, Why? 

Let me give the reverend gentleman’s own account of the accident, 
as he explained it to the worthy magistrate before whom he found it 
necessary to appear and have a public interview. sf 

The Rector, who seemed to feel the humiliating position in which 
he was placed very much, on being asked by the magistrate what 
answer he had to make to the charge, said, in a rather subdued and 
husky voice : d 

“Your Worship will, I am sure, pardon me if I should, inadvertently, 
make use of any hasty expression in explaining this altogether un- 
accountable position in which I find myself; for it is, I assure Your 
Worship, a gross libel upon me to say that I was found in the streets 
of this great metropolis, in—ah! pardon me, but I hesitate to 
pronounce the words. You have them, 1 think, on the charge sheet. 

“ Drunk, and creating a disturbance in the streets,” interposed the 
magistrate. or 

“ Drunk, and creating a disturbance in the streets! Sir, sir! this 
thing is simply impossible! If you will allow me a few moments I 
will explain the whole matter and, with your permission, I will divide 
my defence into three heads.” 

“No, no!” interrupted the worthy magistrate, ‘I cannot allow 
anything of the kind! Be good enough to confine your defence, and 
consequence of your intemperance, to one head, that is your own.” 

His Worship looked at the chief clerk, and the chief clerk laughed, 
as much as to say, “What a funny man you are, to be sure.” We 
think it well to tell the reader that “ His Worship” was under the 
impression that he had made a joke, lest they should fail to see the 
point, it being so very fine. 

“Your Worship,” the prisoner continued, “‘is master of the situa- 
tion. So I will make my statement as short as possible: Business, 
connected with my parish, having called me to town——” 

“Yes, yes, we know that you are in town ; pass that over, please, and 
let me have your explanation: how it came that you were found in 
this disgraceful condition.” 

“T bow to Your Worship’s decision. Last evening I dined with a 
friend, who happens to possess some very exceptionally dry sherry.” 

“Ah!” breathed the magistrate. 

“ And we had many subjects in which we were mutually interested 
to discuss, which kept us a little longer at the table than we would 
under any other circumstances have remained ; but, as Your Worship 
must know, the most enjoyable evening must come toaclose. And 
so did this with my friend, It was a sultry night, and I had to walk 
some distance to get to my lodgings—my way led me along the 
Strand. Now this long walk, added to the very dry sherry I had 
taken at my friend’s house, produced so great a thirst that I adjourned 
into the Charing Cross Hotel, where I called for a pint of champagne, 
intending, I do assure Your Worship, to take one single glass; but I 
accidentally got into conversation with a gentleman who happened to 
be standing at the counter, and I, unwittingly, drunk all that was in 
the bottle. Then, continuing the conversation with this gentleman, I 
incidentally mentioned the extraordinary thirst from which I suffered, 
when he laughed at the idea of my being able to assuage such thirst 
as I described with a pint of champagne. ‘ Why, sir,’ he said, ‘ you 
require a quart at the very least.’ So, as this gentleman appeared to 
be thoroughly acquainted with the diagnosis of my case, I took his 
advice, and ordered a quart, after which the gentleman also ordered 
a quart. I am not certain that this was repeated, so great was the 
thirst produced by my friend’s peculiarly dry sherry, and I assure 
Your Worship that we had a most agreeable gossip, and we were, in 
fact, at times a little merry—but, intoxicated! oh, dear! oh, dear! 

“It is true, Ido not clearly remember parting with this most 
amusing gentleman ; nor do I very clearly remember any cause of dis- 
turbance ; nor do I remember having given my watch and chain into 
the safe keeping of any of the people about, but presume I must have 
done so, as it certainly is not in my 'possession this morning ; nor, 
indeed, is my purse to be found. But these are mysteries, shadowed in 
the great gulf of this vast metropolis, which, probably, in good time, 
may be satisfactorily cleared up. But to say I was in the condition 
mentioned in the charge sheet is a libel—a gross, wicked libel.” 

“Five shillings, or a week,” growled His Worship. 

And the reverend gentleman was hurried, with most unseemly haste, 
considering his position of life, out of the court, loudly protesting 
against this unjust decision, 

Surely there is a miscarriage of justice here? For we must not 
forget that the Reverend Algernon Pelham Preacham was chairman 
of “The Universal- Amalgamated - Solemnly - Pledged - Never - to- get- 
Drunk Society.” And we feel that the whole civilized world will 
declare with one loud voice that the infamous charge made against 
this exemplary gentleman was false. 

After this explanation, dear madam, or sir, as the case may be, I 
have not the slightest doubt but you will join with me, and with most 
profound indignation, ask the Home Secretary to interfere in this 
serious case, and Jet us have a satisfactory answer to the simple ques- 
tion “ Why was the Rector Run In?” 
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THE IDEAL AND 
Romeo Up to Date.—‘* What does it matter whether we are rich or 


poor, darling, so long as we have 


‘Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one’?” 


Juliet Fin de Siécle-— Only this—that, for all that, we haven't 
two mouths that eat as one,” 


TURF CUTTINGS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF FUN 
Henley. 


S1r,—Being quite prepared to find that you were troubled in your 
mind because of my not turning up to give a tip for Ascot’s Cup and 
other races at that meet which it has been my wont to treat—expecting, 
also, that you’d be alarmed and worried not to see a single line to 
indicate my views about the famous Plate which local parties think so 
grand in far and free Northumberland—supposing that my silence might 
have given you a sort of fright and raised forebodings in your breast 
which wouldn’t give you any rest until you’d sent police to see what- 
ever had befallen me:—I say, with notions of that kind in full 
possession of my mind (when I looked in the other day), it was a 
facer in its way, and gave considerable pain, when you observed 
“What, you? again!” 

Well, sir, I won’t pretend to say that didn’t “ put me in a way,” nor 
will I venture to deny that something “nasty” in reply (one of my 
most sarcastic quips) was trembling on my agéd lips ; but on reflection 
(with a smile) I thought it wasn’t worth my while to notice the 
unkindly sneer. I saw the ruler lying near, and having heard (or maybe 
read) the maxim that the least that’s said is soonest mended, I forbore 
although I thirsted for your gore! And that is why I didn’t deign (as 
I'd intended) to explain my reasons for, what I expect you'd call, my 
culpable neglect—nor will I do so here, although the reader, p’r’aps, 
would like to know. 

Enough for me, just now, to speak of what they call the “ Henley 
week,” although it’s plain that’s but a phrase, it only occupies three 
days. To those who love the goood old stream, Regatta time’s a happy 
dream ; but this year “ Henley,” understand, comes as a boon to all the 
land, For three long months the sun has blazed upon our land till, 
all amazed, the people cry, ‘Can this be done to prove there really és 
a sun?”—a thing which Englishmen, no doubt, are somewhat 


















sceptical about—“ or does that raging planet think to drive us one and 
all to drink?” Howe’er it be, I may repeat, the land is panting in 
the heat, dust coats the country and the town, the grass is an unpleasant 
brown, the flowers droop, the rivers dry, the people pant, and puff and 
fry, indoors is death, outside’s as bad, the earth is cracked, the sun is 
mad, and it’s become extremely plain “the country is in want of 
rain.” Then, breathing peace, with god-like calm, and acting like a 
soothing balm to our intolerable pains, comes “ Henley "— when it 
always rains ! 

So hail to Henley, scene of mirth! Rain rapture on a thirsty earth, 
pour down on man and maiden, too, the buckets that are overdue ; 

ur down on nigger, gipsy slut, and vendor of the “ coker-nut,” on 
salle oe: swell and beery cad, on Tory, Unionist and Rad, on 
dainty toilette, blazer loud—pour down on all the blessed crowd ; 
and if amid them you detect some puny soul who would object that 
pouring rain damps all the fun, give him, when all is said and done, this 
thought to wear beneath his hood—it does the crops a lot of good. 

But “ Henley week” is all alive—the entries mount to fifty-five, and 
all the clubs have entered crews all sound in wind and limb and 
thews; while sev'ral crews have come from France and seem to stand 
a decent chance. The house-boats glow with flow’rs and flags, the ehaps 
have donned their flannel “ bags,” the ladies are prepared to show their 
swellest dresses, don’t you know, and all that’s wanted, I opine, is, 
that the weather should be fine. I've got a house-boat there, of course, 
which I have called, without remorse, a cabman’s shelter or a bus, Au 
river Yours, TROPHONIUS, 
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ON THE TERRIBLE DISASTER TO H.M.S. Vicroria 
JUNE 22ND, 1893. 


WEARY, O Peace, wert thou weary of lifting 
The olive-branch high in thy hand? 

Did it irk thee to view the monotonous drifting 
O’er waves that were bloodless and bland 

Of our true-hearted seamen, the pride of our realm, 
That, thy form in the garb of the war-god arraying, 

Thou bad’st loving comrades their comrades o’erwhelm 
In an hour when the war-dogs had ceased from their baying 

O Peace, wert thou weary of peace, that thou gavest 
To us, in thine epoch, this sudden sad story 

Of war-worthy horrors endured by our bravest, 
Without the scant solace of war-gendered glory ? 


Jealous, O Fate, did a jealous displeasure 
Affect thee, what time it was plain 
To thine eyes that a more than proportionate measure 
Of joy was permitted to reign 
In the hearts of the loyal, because they were nearing 
The thrice happy day when a thrice happy nation 
Would bless, with thanksgiving, acclaiming and cheering, 
A thrice happy marriage’s high celebration ? 
Jealous, O Fate, wert thou jealous, that thus 
In the hour of our smiling thine hand was outstretchéd 
To strew desolation around thee, and us 
(Amid all our rejoicing) make rueful and wretched ? 


Mourning, poor souls, ye like Rachel are mourning, 
Poor souls most beloved by the brave 

Who were suddenly, swiftly engulphed—with no warning 
From heaven or from earth—in the wave. 

No more shall ye look on their handsome, swart faces ; 
No more their bright smiles your sad homesteads ’ill brighten; 

Round hearts that once thrilled to their kindly embraces 
A clammy cold death-band seems coldly to tighten. 

Mourning, poor souls, ye are mourning and weeping, 
But, oh! let us hope, when God's trumpet has riven 

The sea, and her dead are withdrawn from her keeping, 
That all your lost loved ones will meet you in Heaven | 





Overheard In Ramsgate. 


Tourist the First.—“ What's the matter, old fellow? you look as glum 
as if you’d been breakfasting with a death's-head.” 

Tourist the Second,—“ Why, every hotel and boarding-house in the 
blessed place is ram jam full, No diggings to be had anywhere.” 

Tourist the First.— Nonsense, man! Just you buy a fourpenn 
spade and go down to the sands, and you'll find ‘diggings’ enoug 
there to last you a month,” 


Oh, this is Screw-el |! 

WE know the captain and owner of a steam-liner who is so mean in 
the table he keeps that, although it’s a paddle-boat, the passengers 
declare that it is run on the screw principle, 





THE UNTAMED, FIERY STEED. 
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Spiffins.— OH, BUT DON’TCHERKNOW, I DIDN'T MEAN SUCH A FIERY BRUTE AS THAT, DONTCHERKNOW !” 


vb-Master.—" FIERY BRUTE, SIR? WAIT TILL YOU'VE ’AD "ER HOUT ’ALF AN HOUR, AND SHE GITS SETTLED A BIT, AND SHE'LL 


CARRY YOU LIKE A ROCKIN’ ’ORSE!” 


For Home and Hall. 


A SERIES OF SONGS OF ALL SORTS AND SIZES FOR FAMILY 
AND Music-HALL CONSUMPTION, 


(N.B.—All Rights in these Songs are Reserved.) 
SYMPATHETIC SILENCE! 


[It has been proposed that “Sympathetic Silence” shall take the place of applause 
in theatres, etc., etc.) 

IT has lately been suggested 
That our theatres are infested 

With lots of too enthusiastic folk ; 
Who when watching pro's, applaud them— 
Not desirous to defraud them 

Of the praise they think pro’s’ acting powers evoke. 
But it seemeth that St. Culture, 
(For decorum quite a vulture), 

Would have playgoers in their wild career now pause, 
And, instead of clapping rumly, 
Watch the pro's’ performance dumbly, 

And give Sympathetic Silence for Applause ! 


jut this Sympathetic Silence 
Might make play-folk do vi'lence, 

b or they dearly love a hand or two to sound ; 
And for each denunciation 
Of a villain’s machination, 

They fancy they're entitled to a “round.” 
But this silent play inspection, 
(Speaking, mind you, sud correction), 

Other troubles will, I fear, most likely cause. 
There's a chance that this suggestion 
May raise many an awkward question, 

When we sit quite dumb and never give applause. 


For example, certain actors 
(Who are not al/ self-detractors), 
Might argue with each other just a bit, 
As to which was then intended 
For the praiseful silence splendid, 
Which had been evinced by stalls, or “ gods,” or pit, 


E’en the actresses (a// gentle), 
Might experience anguish mental 
And might infringe mild Courtesy’s sweet laws, 
When arguing with some vi lence 
As to who should ‘“‘ cop” the Silence, 
Which the B. P. gave in lieu of loud applause. 


RAIN AT LAST, 


THE rain, indeed! And they all talk of it as if it were one of the 
greatest blessings upon earth. Yet I don’t quite see where it all comes 
in. What does it matter to me, I should like to know, whether the 
sparrows have a bath in the gutter or whether they don’t? As to 
the crops generally, they don’t interest me any more than the 
stone-crop on the garden wall just above the lid of the dust-bin. 
The rain is good for the farmers, is it? Well! Idon’t happen to bea 
farmer, and never ate too much in my life at a county town ordinary, 
and haven't the slightest intention of doing so. Pigs and things are all 
very well to look at in a Noak’s Ark, but I never yet wanted any 
intimate connection with them, and haven’t the slightest intention of 
beginning to at my time of life. 

The rain, indeed! It’s good for the general health of the people. 
Well! I don’t quite see how that concerns me very much individually. 
All I know is, that my last year’s umbrella is rather out of condition, 
and I never yet saw any particular fun in wearing a mackintosh. 
Excepting the ducks, I’m sure I don’t know what in particular the rain 
is good for. Supposing it does make a lot of cabbages grow! What 
on earth’s that got to do with me? I don’t happen to be a market 
gardener down Hounslow way. What's more to the purpose I never 
want to be, and never mean to be, 

It’s all a farce to people who don’t get anything out of it, for them 
to go about rejoicing in changes of weather. It’s like those lunatics 
who read the share list in the St. James’s, and then cry “ Oh dear, how 
sad !”’ as if it could in the least affect them, when they've hardly got 
enough to screw together to pay the waterrate. That’s what it always 
is with a certain class of persons. They put their heads out of the 
window and look about them as if they had a private investment in 
every corner of the earth, and that an earthquake in Japan might stop 
their buying a twopenny water ice, I’m sick of the whole busines, 
that I am, DIOGENES TUBBS, 
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OUTSIDE! 
AN ASTRAL EXPERIENCE, 
By BLAVANT BESATSEY, 
PART XXVI, 


“THAT is enough,” I said. ‘“ Now go downstairs before us.” 

“Wot! Ain’t you goin’ to ‘ave it out with the Professor?” queried 
the landlord. 

* With the Professor,” I answered, sternly, “‘ we have nothing to do, 
except to hand him over to the authorities if he endeavours to molest 
us.” 

And, still grasping the poker, and followed by my recovered friend, 
bearing the weighty mass of shillings, I descended the short staircase. 
We turned into the little bar-parlour, where we found the landlord’s 
wife in hysterics, undergoing vigorous ministrations on the part of the 
boy Chally and a grimy little servant-maid, and entered the bar, As 
we did so, a tall figure staggered forwards and endeavoured to prevent 
our egress. 

It was the Professor, who had been steadying his nerves, inwardly, 
by the absorption of more alcohol, and outwardly by a liberal appli- 
cation of cold water. He held a 
battered stethoscope in one hand, 
as a direct illustration of his medi- 
cal attainments, I suppose, and a 
long slip of dirty paper in the 
other, 

“One momensh!” he stretched 
out the stethoscope impressively. 
* Before you leave shish philan- 
shropic—opie roofsh’’—he ad- 
dressed himself particularly to 
Johnson-Williams — * I —hic ! — 
demandsh tobeyerd! Tobeyerd ! 
The ingrashisood—humanashur ish 
probervial”—he shook his drunken 
head with solemnity—* bushima- 
shay, in whole coursh my life sho 
flazram—flagram cashe nev’ met. 
Nev’!” Here he began to shed 
tears. “I foun’ a total—teetotal 
shrangeish in shate cashalepshish, 
an’ took shat shrangersh in. I 
roush public in’ris’ »1 behalf shat 
mansh! I raish shubscripshush 
for man’s benefish. How doesh ’at 
mansh rirrurn kinnish? Waksh 
up, an indeavoursh take Frensh 
leave. Copsh sh’ swaghsh, without 
one shought for man—man who 
befrenned himsh.” He dried his 
tears with the end of his drizzled 
neckerchief, and went on. “ When 
man dosh at, though my art may bleedsh, I ussher no reproash. I 
shtand upon fair bashish—phil—philanshopy.” He staggered wildly. 
“T shay Human Nashur hash in pershon shish man deshieved me. 
I am berrayed, calumniarided, bush I bear no malsh’ at mansh. I 
mere—merely offer at mansh My Bill.” 

He waved the dirty slip of paper frantically in the face of Johnson- 
Williams. My pacific friend was roused at last. To be presented, by 
the drunken medical villain who had kidnapped him, with an account 
for attendance! It was too much. He dealt the Professor an energetic 
shove with the bundle of money in the sensitive regions situated 
behind the middle buttons of the waistcoat, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing him collapse, gaspingly, upon a pile of spittoons, 

As we shook the sawdust of the Pink Lion from the soles of our 
boots for ever, he scrambled up again. His lofty mood had changed. 
He implored us, with tears, to return and hear the sad story of his 
life. He had been a wrongdoer, he said, but the demon who had 
tempted him to his fall was the landlord, and he was ready to expose 
and denounce him for the small sum of five pounds, cash. We did not 
accept his offer. Fate has never since thrown either of those two 
scoundrels in our way since then. The only light that ever shone upon 
their subsequent career was turned on a few days later by a reporter 
belonging to the staff of the Sunday Telegraph : 


“POLICE INTELLIGENCE. 

“ CHELSEA.—Before Mr, PINCHING HATSHER. 
“AMUSING AFFRAY IN A PUBLIC-HOUSE.— Wiliam Bulger, 
‘landlord of the Pink Lion public house, Biggs Street, and 
“George Henry Hamilton Washington Pargeter (an alleged 
* Professor of an American medical university, and the person 
“who, it will be remembered, obtained a considerable amount of 
redit for philanthropic efforts in raising a public subscription 
. NDENTS.— The Editor does not bind himself t 
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“for the Cataleptic Wonder, who, it will be remembered, was on 
“exhibition at the Pink Lion), were charged by Constables 
“ Rickards and Tinley with drunkenness, violent conduct and the 
“use of abusive language, on the above-named premises, on the 
“afternoon of the —th. The constables being questioned, said 
“that they found a crowd assembled round the door of the Pink 
“Tion. The landlord and the ‘ Professor,’ both in an evident state 
“ of intoxication, were rolling on the floor, pummelling one another. 
‘‘ They separated them with difficulty —Mr, PINCHING HATSHER : 
“ What was the cause of the quarrel ?—CONSTABLE RICKARDS: It 
“seems the Cataleptic Wonder, after lying insensible for over a 
‘month at the Pink Lion, come to his self and hooked it with the 
“money-box that very morning.—Mr. PINCHING HATSHER: 
‘* Whose money-box ?/—CONSTABLE TINLEY: His own! It was 
“ pet by his bedside for people to drop contributions in,—Mr. 
“ PINCHING HATSHER: Then these men, apparently, intended to 
“divert the result of the public collection to their own uses, and 
“ fought when they found that the man had made sure of his own ? 
“(Here one of the prisoners was understood to say something 
“about philanthropy).—Mr. PINCHING HATSHER: Yes, there 
“is a great deal of your kind of philanthropy going about (laugh- 
“ter). I shall fine you each 
“ten shillings. In default of 
“payment, you can go to 
“prison and take your phil- 
“anthropy with you (more 
laughter). The money was 
“paid and the men left the 
“court, but before they were 
“out of the precincts the Pro- 
“fessor, who, it appears, has 
“long been ‘wanted’ by the 
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“ American police for compli- 
‘city in a series of impudent 
‘ swindles, was arrested on an 
“extradition warrant,” 
* * + * * 
Need I describe the scene that 
took place in the little baker's 
shop, when Johnson-Williams and 
I tumbled in together? How I, 
after handing the astonished 
bakeress five shillings, induced her 
to retire into her private parlour, 
locked the shop-door to keep out 
possible intruders, and went into 
the business of explanation, with 
the desperate resolve to make a 
clean breast of it. How Gwendol- 
len, after emptying the vials of her 
wrath upon the innocent head of 
her lover—of her rightful lover— 
was taken faint, and had to be 
revived with milk out of the pail on the counter, while Johnson- 
Williams—who had certainly a good right to the possession of an 
appetite after a two months’ fast—perpetrated fearful ravages upon 
the relays of rolls that had just come up smoking hot from the oven, 
and felt very ill afterwards, in consequence! Useless! Impossible! 
No pen, wielded by a human being in possession of ordinary powers, 
could do justice to the scene, which attained its wildest pitch of 
indescribability, when both Johnson-Williams and Gwendollen abso- 
lutely refused to credit my assurance that I had thoroughly intended 
to play the villainous rdle I had set down for myself, to the bitter 
end. Nothing I could say could convince them, Nothing! To this 
day, my friend and his wife believe me—in spite of my reiterated 
assurances to the contrary—to be the most noble, modest, unselfish, 
generous of men. They hold me 7 as a model before their children, 
As long as I live, I, unworthy, shall continue to be lauded, blessed 
coments by those two people. And when I die, they will mourn 
me deeply—sincerely—though I don’t deserve it. 
( Zu be continued, ) 


Due North. 


TRUE as the needle to the North Pole it is that Dr. Nansen's 
Expedition has recently sailed away. He and his party intend to 
reach that pole or climb up to it as nearly as possible, warming their 
hearts and cheering their souls the while with cups of Cadbury's 
Essence of Chocolate, of which 1500 tins have been supplied by 
Messrs. C, When locked up in the ice, they will find it good and nice. 


A Modern Version. 


Dude.— What is your fortune, my pretty maid?” 
Fair Music-hall Artiste—“ My cheek is my fortune, sir, ’tis said,’ 


nirtbulions. Inno case will they be returned unless 
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THE SIX DEGREES OF ABSENT-MINDEDNESS. 
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THE DEGREE EXCUSABLE.—Remarking to 
Wireby, who has just asked you to back a little 
bill for him, that ‘* there’s a deal of typhoid fever 
about, and you've just come from a very hot bed of 


34°99 


it, and you only hope you haven't got it, that’s all 


is your wife! 





THE DeGre® DANGEROUS, — Telling your 
little girl, who (after satisfying herself as to your, 
and her own, ultimate celestial destination) has 
asked, * And will mamma go to heaven, too?” 
that—" you hope not!” 


The Man With a Bad Hand, 


I KNOW aman who has just hurt his hand. He hasn't hurt it too 
much, but just enough, He says, “I wouldn’t raise this hand to save 
my life.” But when you ask him to take a drink, that hand romps up 
assamartly asa Yankee fire escape. As his hand is bad he's excused 
from doing anything in particular, He doesn’t worry himself too much 
about the “anything in particular,” “IT can’t climb up a tram car, my 
dear,” he says to his loving wife. So he chortles to himself at the 
lovely excuse that he’s got for taking a hansom, He poses generally 
as a wounded hero, If it was Christmas time he would sit and weep 
under the mistletoe, waiting to be made much of like a martyr at the 
stake who rather enjoyed being roasted than otherwise, but still thought 
there was a small amount of social stigma attached to the business, 
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Tuk DEGREE Curtlous,—Kissing your 
parlour-maid (who has just opened the 
door to you), under the impression that it 
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THE DEGREE JUDICIAL.—Putting on the 
black cap preparatory to informing an ac- 
quitted prisoner that he leaves the court 
without the slightest stain upon his character, 
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THe DEGREE CRIMINAL,— Asking a 
policeman to step inside and show a light 
while you endeavour to open a safe you 
have tumbled across, 
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THE DEGREE STARTLING, — Putting a 
cartridge you have picked up into the dining- 
room fire so as to make sure that it isn’t 
loaded ! 


Medal—not Muddle, 


In honour of the marriage of H.R.H, the Duke of York with H.S.H. 
the Princess May, Mr. J. W. Palmer, of 281 Strand, has had a most 
artistic medal struck off, which has been sent to Her Majesty, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, etc., etc. Instead of giving away medals, 
considering his services in connection with stamp forgeries, Mr. Palmer 
ought to have a medal himself for so successfully meddling with these 
gentry, 

Riddle-Me-Riddle-Me-Ree. 


{IDDLE.—Prove by anagram that March is the most enjoyable 
month of the year. 
ANSWER.—It is the only one that can be made to “ charm,” 
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THE ORICINAL These series of pens write as smoothly as a lead pencil, Absolutely Pure.” (As in the 
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IRCULAR DENS 2 ‘The Typical Cocoa of 
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an 1 neither scratch nor spurt, the points being rounded 
vy anew process. Assorted Sample Box for 7 Stamps to | 
the Works, Birmingham. 
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he Propriet y W. LAY, at 153 Fleet Steet, E. 
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A case of laprsucking.- oh for a black eye. 
(1) Al fresco fétes ’mid trees serene and shady, (4) This painter painted Buckingham Maiace neatly, 
Show many a garden “ party ” like this lady. The Palace that our Queen regards so sweetly, 
(2) Th: ugh Etonians and Harrovians bat and bow] much, (5) A Strong-man whom this damsel deemed a cadlet, 
‘Tis not a match to Harrow up one’s soul much. Was horsewhipped by her, doubtless for an “ Adlet’' | 
LS (3) A “lady” after “supping” rather strongly (5) The “ Woodpecker tapping” make oh ome fe ‘el hap py, 
Made accusations stated as made wrongly. But this was a different “tapping” on the “ Tay py, 


) (7) This Black Eyed Pupil of a London Board School, 
Made bis ma regard it not as an adored school 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. 


HE ALHAMBRA.—I said I would 
and so I did!—(I didn’t have to 
“ draw on the office,” either !)—I 
went to see the new Alhambra 
ballet. It is, to put it shortly, 
one of the best ballets they have had for 
some time. I always enjoy a ballet 
thoroughly. It is not only that the music 
is sprightly (as a rule), or that the dresses 
are attractive and a showy feast to the eye, 
nor is it altogether because the stage is 
filled with animated shapeliness (mostly 

















Tok ALHAMBRA. — 
Suppresse| Hen-ergy. 


pink) that a ballet 
always makes me 
happy. These things 
undoubtedly have 
their effect, but it is 
the plot I always 
revel in, There is 
something unique in 
a ballet plot. One The Pagan-inimy ! 
can never make head 
or tail of it, for one thing. That is indeed its chief attraction, because 
you can make up your own plot as you go along, or you can do without 
a plot, beautifully. Of course, when you see a red-eyed owl blinking 
in a dark corner, and his blinks are suddenly interrupted by a 
violent storm, and when, during a blinding 
lightning-flash, a person in black suddenly 
puts in an appearance, you are obliged to 
conclude that he is a very wicked person 
indeed. And when a seductive young lady 
waves her hand gracefully round her coun- 
tenance, presses her two hands to her left 
chest, closes her eyes and stutters in her 
steps, you know that she is amorously 
attracted to the shapely youth with long 
boots, a small waist and well-developed chest 
who prevents her from breaking her neck as 
she flings herself upon him in various 
gymnastic attitudes, But the imagination 
has few restrictions of this character placed 
upon it, and you are more or less free to put 
your own construction upon all you see, 

‘ ‘ “Mylo bectesly maki — 

The story of Fidelia — and, seeing that was young,” & Beale-y 1 

“ Paganini Redivivus” figures (and fiddles) 
therein, I don’t see why it isn’t called Fiddle-ia ; except, indeed, that 
Sleep- Walker, London would be a better title than either—the story 
of Fidelia, I say, is a trifle more elusive than most ballet stories (that 
last word looks like Bowdlerised swearing, but it isn't), The first 
scene is clear enough, A gentleman dressed in a close-fitting black 
suit,a long black cloak, a fiddle and a flash of 
lightning seeks refuge from the storm at a wayside 
inn. This is clearly the Demon Fiddler or 
* Doctor ""—the original Fiddle D.D. (Any amount 
of D——!) He is accompanied by a “goblin 
crew" and The Spirit of Music. (With the latter 
I was enraptured—I always was passionately fond 
of music!) The inn appears to have a music and 
dancing licence; at anyrate the fiddler and his 
friends indulge in a good deal of all three, long 
after the other guests have gone to bed. There is 
naturally much indignation at this. They call it 








THE ALHAMBRA.— nd ; 
A splendid draw,  ® Vile inn (or a viol-in, I'm not quite sure which, 


it’s all in dumb show, you know), and one young 
lady comes down, in her dressing jacket, to remonstrate, She is only 
half awake, however, and they lead her a bit of a dance. Then a lot 
of other young ladies come down (none of the gentlemen bothers to 
get up, it appears), candlestick in band, in like deshabille, on a lik> 


errand and with a like result. (It is observable that these young ladies 
have gone to bed in their boots |—rather suggestive of the advantage 
they have taken of beinginaninn!) At this point, what 
more natural than a change to a farm-yard ? 

* * * 

In this farm-yard scene—stocked with grey rabbits 
and lovely black and white hens with beautiful hair and 
scrumptious pink—er—drumsticks—lI lost the story and 
found a cock-fight. A giant game-cock (capital, Mr. 
Stanton!) and a small life-size ditto had a “set to,” 
resulting in the triumph of the little ’un, who was so 
elated with his success that he refused to be caught by the 
comic man. The big cock came on and had another try 
at him (exclaiming, “Now! Now!” tothe comic man), 
but had to once more retire defeated. Then the black 
and white hens came tripping on—rather apprehensively, 
as the little game-cock showed a natural disposition to 
peck at the pink drumsticks! However, he only flew on 
to a hedge, where he suc- 
cumbed to the same fate as 
the gentleman in the nan- 
keen smalls in “Nicholas THE ADEL- 
Nickleby”—viz: a hand PH — W an 
crept along the top of the Yaricty, _— 
hedge and seized him by the 
legs, when he disappeared from sight. 
This is not done every night, I believe. 

* a * 

There was a goose’s wedding after that, 
and then we got, somewhat to our 
bewilderment, to The Naiad’s Grotto, a 
cleverly painted scene with naiads grouped 
about, dressed only in a little bit of 
seaweed each. Grouping, which reminded 
me of ascene in a pantomime, done in the 
far back days of my youth by E. T. Smith 
THE ADELPHI—Wickedness— t the old Princess’s, only there was no 

female variety. seaweed in those groups! In another 
moment or two we found ourselves, as far 
as I could make out, at Monte Carlo, and, after dances by various na- 
tives — Col- 
um bines, 
Pierrots, 
Punchin- 
ellos, ete.— 
I found my- 
self calling 
a cab. 
* * a 

ADELPHI, 
—A Wo- 
man’s Re- 
venge, Mr. 
Henry Pett- 
itt’s “new rt | 
and original / , 
drama of 
real life ” 




































THE ADELPHI.—Poser and 
Pro-poser. 





has in it very little 
that is new or original 
or much like real life. It 
is more a picture of clever 
stage-effect than a study 
of character or an essay in 
literature. Taken for what 
it is, it is very good, and 
the realistic trial scene 
formsa strong effective con- 
clusion. The company en- 
gaged is one well experi- 
enced in this class of work. 
Done on both sides. Mr. Warner was greeted 
with much applause. Mr. 
Cartwright gave an uncommonly firm and finished performance of a 
villain, and Mr. H. Flemming a good one of another. Mr. Arthur 
Williams was the funny man, Miss Fanny Brough the funny woman, 
Miss Gertrude Kingston the (somewhat vacillating) wicked woman, 
Miss E. Robins the good woman (not so well as she can), and Miss 
Empsie Bowman (very naturally) Little Mary (aged seven). The 
piece appeals to its own kind of audience in a way that should insure 
a run, NESTOR, 
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A CONVERSION. 


“ By-the-bye, you remember Whymperly, whose pamphlet on ‘ The 
Incomprehensibility of Eternal Torment’ created such a sensation a 
few years back?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Well, he’s just published a full and complete recantation of all the 
views expressed in that remarkable work.” 

‘Indeed! And what’s the immediate cause of his conversion?” 

“ Oh, poor devil! he—he got married about twelve months ago!” 


For Home and Hall. 


A SERIES OF SONGS OF ALL SORTS AND SIZES FOR FAMILY AND 
Music-HALL CONSUMPTION. 


(N.B.—All Rights in these Songs are Reserved.) 
A PROFESSIONAL PROTEST. 
(A Burglars’ Exhibition is promised at the Crystal Palace next month.] 


I’ve just read in the public prints, 
Wot’s supposed for to have a mission, 
A lot of narsty suspicious hints 
Of a certing Hexhibition. 
Now, to Hexhibitions I don’t object 
(Though they’re seldom in full condition), 
But I’ve cause to complain in this respect 
For the bloomin’ show 
They’re about for to go 
To foist, doncherknow, 
On the Public & Co. 
Is a Burgulars’ Hexhibition ! 


CHORUS, 
Though we're always ready. 
With “ Jemmy” and “ Neddy,”— 
A-risking our “ Jurgular’s”’ 
True persition— 
Though prone to crib-cracking 
(When danger is lacking), 
We don’t want a Burgulars’ 
Hexhibition ! 


A Hartist don’t like for his much-loved Hart 
To be trotted about too cheap-like, 
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And it’s kind o’ putting us in the cart 
To put us on B tone all sheep-like. 
Fancy a-putting our skelenton-keys 
In glarce-cases for reecognition, 
And the silent shoes 
As we're bound to use 
(When a crib we choose) 
For the public’s views, 
At a Burgulars’ Hexhibition ! 


CHORUS, 


Though with “ Neddy” and “Jemmy” 
We're “thorough,” not “ semi,” 
And peelers’-rib-crackers, 
On condition— 
Though prone to “swagging,” 
Without no bragging, 
We don't want a Crib-crackers’ 
Hexhibition ! 


William and his Fowls. 


WILLIAM has taken again to keeping fowls. Rather, those fowls 
have taken to keep him in a constant state of misery. Anyhow, it’s 
much about the same. “ Those Spanish birds are splendid for laying,” 
says William. However, all the laying they do is to be down in the 
area waiting for the milkman to come and break the monotony. 
Fowls are like the rest of the world, and get restless if they haven't 
got all they want. William seems to think that fowls can be fed on 
suburban air, kindness, and old bones, I think that he rather makes 
a mistake. They like a meal of some sort or the other thrown in 
occasionally as a makeweight. 


The True Spirit of the Thing. 

THERE is a Spiritualist who goes from town to town, giving séances 
wherever he can get a sufficient number of the curious or credulous 
together. His habit of travelling round has earned him the title of 
the circulating medium, 




























































































BOTH SIDES OF THE QUESTION. 


Miss Priscilla Pipchin—“Vd often heard of the power of the 
human eye upon ferocious animals. I fixed mine upon a lion at the 
Zoo and he instantly turned his head away,” 

The Lion (sotto voce ).—“ Well, I've seen some ugly Imugs in my 
time, but this old woman’s too hideous for anything |” 
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MORE BLIGHTED HOPES! 

Susce pt ibli Youth (to the Professor ) —' There, that’s my ideal of 
awoman! What asplendid wife she would make.” 

The Professor.— Yea; that’s what J thought before I married 


her—and she has! 





INSTANTANEOUS INTERVIEWS. 
BY LAYMAN CATCHWAYT. 
(1). Mr. B. PUBLIC AT HOME. 


IT was in a neat semi-detached Villa in the neighbourhood of the 
NUS.W.E, district that I was privileged to find the above-named 
Eminent Personage, and to find him very much “at home.” Not 
being in a Kestaurant, which was supposed to be at his service, he was 
fearlessly smoking a pipe when the Present Interviewer entered into 
Mr. .P.’s cosy apartment—and conversation. I at once plunged into 
what I like to call Medias Res (in order to show how educated an 
Interviewer ought to be), and the following is the result of our Straight 
Talk : 

THE PRESENT INTERVIEWER, Mr. B. Public, I think? 

Mn. B. PusLic. The same. I need hardly say that your visit is a 
surprise to meé. . ’ 

THE P. 1. Nodoubt. I am to time, I think | 





Mr. B. P. To the tick. You wished to first ask me, I think (ah! 
yes, here is your letter), what is my opinion of England ? 

THE P. I. Yes. Never mind Ireland this time. That is “too 
much with us, This latest cant phrase, borrowed from Wordsworth, 
I drop to show the extent of my reading. You were saying——? 


Mr. B. P. Well, as to England; it seems to me to be a little off 
colour just now. 

THE P. 1. Not exactly Couleur de Rose,eh! [A little linguistic 
touch lends enchantment to the (Inter)-View. : 

Mr. B. P. Quite so! For just look around. What do you see? 
Liars, and Wobblers in Parliament, bringing discredit on their own 
nation and on the Liberal Party which have worked so hard to redress 
that nation’s wrongs, Li , 1 mean, Wobblers, who give a chance to 
Turnco——, I mean Chamberlains, and to muddl——, I mean Tories. 
to gloat. Why I—— 

THE P. 1. Be calm, I pray. Do not excite yourself unduly, Think 
of your family ! ; 

Mk. B. P, You are right! After all, such people are not worth 
worrying about. Our Nation, after all, is not without its low-comedy 
humours. For look at the recent Talkee Talkee Match between Annie 
Mesant (Theo ophist of late) and Frederika Bacdonald (Buddhist. on 
occasions). Wasn't that funny? By my Astral Body, I trow so! . . 

it still, all this low comedy, even the low comedy of “ Dedicating ” 
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Pope—all this, I say is, alas, leavened by the utter rot that one sees 
around. Such, for instance, as that erratic sheet the Afternoon writing to 
essings of Opium on all its poor consumers, and calling all 
who are anxious to remove such a curse from our Eastern Empire, 
fools, thieves, lunatics and other pretty names. Take also the 
Callousness in High Places against the way the poor are treated in 
slum-lodgings, in Government works, in Factories, Poisonous and 
otherwise ; and how Measures of Reform are laughed at by the Peers, 
who smile in their capacious sleeves at seeing my fellow B.P.’s calmly 
stand such treatment. Also how Coal-Owners are working for a 
“ crisis” . 
THE P. I. (scribbling violently). Don't stop, I am following you. 
Keep your Eye on the Interviewer and he will pull you through. _ 
Mr. B. P. “Again look around and see how Common Rights of Way, 
Boating and Fishing rights on Streams and so forth are being 
continuously robbed from those to whom they most rightly belong. 
Also note how Innocent Men are being punished, how the Guilty 
(especially if they be Big Financial Scoundrels) are allowed to go scot 
free: and how, now the ultra gush and sentiment as to the Royal 
Wedding is over, a group of idiotic alarmists and maniacs are digging 
up all sorts of superstitious omens and warnings against it from Old 
Moore, and 
THE P.I. Not a word against Old Moore, sir! For let me tell you 
that he distinctly prophesied that this interview would take place, 
and 
Mr. B. P. Here, Outside Please! Here (taking up a periodical) is 
a prophet that can give him fits! ... Old Fun! 
' The Interviewer trembles and turns pale. But afterwards 
; puts his Interview into that Journal. 


prove the Bl 











A Point of Resemblance. 


A DAY or two back we were told 
By three meteorologists clever 
That the seasons undoubtedly hold 
To each other no likeness whatever. 


But those wise ones to book we will bring: 
In a fib we have certainly caught ’em— 
For six letters are found both in Spring, 
And in Summer, and Winter, and Autumn! 
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OUTSIDE! 
AN ASTRAL EXPERIENCE, 
By BLAVANT BESATSKY, 
PART XXVII. 


WE released the bakeress from her back parlour by-and-by, paid 
for the rolls and milk, hailed a passing four-wheeler, and were driven 
home. 

We dined together. Johnson-Williams—to whom I gave up my 
room—retired early, feeling weak and overdone: while I went round 
and paid his rent and took 


away his few goods, and = 
fewer garments, from 20 , 


Great Joram Street. I was 
not communicative, but 
reserved ; and to this day, 
the landlady does not 
know what was the ulti- 
mate fate of the lodger 
who was kidnapped by 


the ingenious—and un- 
ingenuous—* Doctor! 


(,eorze, 


ta 


We had the wedding 


next day. It was lucky 
: \ 

[ had kept Gwendollen’s 
purchased licence by me! 
[ gave away the bride. 
) Was married with the 
ring | had |} ight, and 
stood best man to the 
bridegroom, who wore the 


erfine coat I had or- 
dered for my vwn wedding! 


were so much too short. 

Subsequently, we break- 
fasted at a restaurant, 
because Mrs. Toms could 
not be brought to under- 
stand the situation, or 
regard Johnson-Williams 
in any other light than 
that of an interloper, who 
had stepped in at the last 
moment, and robbed me of my bride. And herself of a let, because 
the **two combined bed and sittings’’ were never “throwed into one 
sweet” after ali. 

But it was a pleasant wedding breakfast. I believe pleasanter than 
if it had been my own, and when Johnson-Williams looked at me over 
his second glass of champagne—I had dedicated the first to the health 
of the new-made bride—and said—leaning across the table—and 
speaking in a low tone—because of the other people in the room—that 
he had a Toast to propose—I smothered the shrieks of my conscience 
as well as I could, and let him go on. 

“Our Benefactor.”’ They both looked at me, with grateful, glittering 
eyes. To the friend who has proved himself so staunch 4 

“Nol!” I interposed. 

“Soleal!” 

“ Pray 

‘So unselfish ! 

“Oh!” I groaned. 

‘So disinterestedly generous !”’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake !——” 

‘‘ So sincere, true, untiring and noble in his efforts on my—on our 
behalf. I drink to him, and you, my dear girl " 

‘T drink to him, with all my heart,” said Gwendollen. 

I writhed in my chair. I was going to utter something aloud, but 
Johnson-Williams politely prevented me. 

“One moment, my dear Pegley. Even your modesty” —my 
modesty ?—‘“‘ must yield to my desire to render praise and thanks 
where both are due. From the first moment of our acquaintance, you 
accorded me your sympathy and attention. My confidence in you 
increased. I made your bosom—if I may say so—the Repository of my 
Aims. When I triumphed over circumstances, and freed myself from 
trammels—which nothing on earth would ever again induce me to 
unloose — my first thought, after communicating my discovery 
to Gwendollen was to communicate it to you. You heartily con- 
gratulated me; and when Dreadful Complications ensued—when, lost 
and wandering, I appealed to you for help, for guidance, you nobly 
responded to the appeal. 

“ While I live, my dear Pegley, I shall never forget how many miles 
you walked in search of Doctor George —whom you afterwards 
liscovered in the person of the bibulous blackguard, Professor Pargeter, 
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or how many falsehoods you burdened your upright conscience with, 
in the endeavour to conceal my unfortunate position from the Heads 
of the Office, to which I return, with renewed energy, upon next 
Monday week.” 

He sipped a little of the glassful of gas and grape-juicethe held, and 
continued: “In the supreme agony of the conviction that I was 
wasting away, undiscovered,”—he glanced at his left hand and felt his 
right ear,—‘‘ you were my consoler. It was you who engaged to meet 
Gwendollen at the Railway Station ; it was you who hit upon a perfectly 
original and successful plan of diverting her mind from my unhappy 
self, by inventively persuading her that I was unworthy of her 
regard—in the matter of Sankaracharya—ha, ha, ha! and proceeding 
to make love, feigned 
love, to her yourself. 
Then, having picked a 
quarrel with me—and 
your acting on the occa- 
sion does you credit, my 
dear fellow! though I 
never did believe that 
you could contemplate 
the perpetration of any- 
thing villainous !— you 
pursued your researches 
undisturbed ; discovered 
me, and took immediate 
steps to restore me to 
myself and Gwendollen, 
It is owing to your fore- 
thought, boldness and 
sagacity, that I escaped 
from that abominable 
captivity, sound in wind 
and limb, and moreover, 
with a handsome sum of 
realy money—in small 
silver—honestly earned, 
too! Words fail, my dear 
Pegley,””—he grasped me 
warmly by one hand, 
while Gwendollen slid 
her little fingers into 
the other,—‘“to express 
our united gratitude to 
you. We can only say 
with one voice—being 
one flesh at last—good friend, God bless you |” 

Then we broke up the little party, and Johnson-Williams proudly 
paid the bill and tipped the waiter, and I saw the happy couple off 
from St. Paul’s station, en reute for Margate, where, you will perhaps 
remember, I had already engaged rooms. 

Well, well! Their married life has been a very happy one. Johnson- 
Williams has abandoned Theosophic Buddhism, and attained the 
eminent position of working partner in the old office where once he kept 
the books. I have long started on my own account in the ship-broking 
business line, and command the services of three clerks and a boy. 
Clients flock tome. I havea reputation for honesty in all my dealings. 
So much so, that I find it difficult to believe that once in my life, for 
several days on end, I was an absolute scoundrel, 

THE END. 


P. M. G. Versus P. M. G. 


(The Pall Mall Gazrrtte recently made some serious allegations against Mr. Arnold 
Morley.) 


WHENE’ER the modern Press has got 
A notion, right or wrong, 

That someone’s public deeds do not 
To virtue’s class belong, 

It hurls at “ someone's” head a lot 
Of censures sharp and strong. 


We mortal men to fume and fret 
O’er others’ faults are prone, 
But, since we as a rule forget 
To rail against our own, 
The P. MG, might sure have let 
The P. M.G. alone ! 


Rain-making Machines, 

“BEG your pardon, sir,” said the greengrocer’s new carman to his 
master, “but I think I’ve got the orders mixed somehow. I've got 
more Spanish onions for No, 27, G Street than for all the other 
customers on my round put together.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right, James!” said Mr. Spinitch, “ No. 27,G 
Street, is a lady whose husband would do anything in the world rather 
than see a woman crying | 
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THE STRAIGHT TIP. 


Groom.—“ CERT’NLY, CAPTAIN, WHEN GEN’L’MEN CALLS ON THE MASTER, I ALLUS LOOKS ARTER THEIR ’OSSES. LOR BLESS YER, 
, ‘ , , =? +] ’ +? b] 7 ? . 1 + 99 
CAPTAIN, I'D NO SOONER THINK 0’ FORGETTIN’ A GEN’L’MAN’S ’OSS THAN A GEN’L’MAN ’D THINK 0’ FORGETTIN’ ME! 
‘And the Captain, who has a reputation for meanness, this time can’t get out of it. 


7% 


The Captain.—“GIVEN HIM A FEED, JINX! 


THE CLANG OF THE CLOCK TOWER. 


THAT obstruction is a game that both sides can play at and that 
opposition can be effectually opposed is evidenced by the welcome 
passing of the Government resolution for terminating within reasonable 
time discussion on the further clauses of the H.R.B, 

* * * 

The evil had grown too great, and it became monstrous that 
all legislation should be impeded and all progress blocked for the 
amusement of the evil-minded. 

* * * 

That the present should take a leaf out of the late Government’s 
book is a “sair-hair” in Mr. Balfour's neck, was shown in his frothy 
speech at Stockport, where he lashed himself into a state of well- 
assumed virtuous indignation and simulated shame, denouncing the 
Government for having adopted a policy pursued so persistently and 
relentlessly by his own party when in office. 

* * bal 

People are often that way inclined, to most freely and fiercely con- 
demn in others the things 
they are most tolerant of 
in themselves, But all his 
assumed abhorrence of 
“the height of political 
infamy,” burked discus- 
sion, application of the 
Gag and that sort of trade 
is simply, to use a vulgar- 
ism, * Rot” and Mr. B. 
knows it as well as anyone, 

” * ca 


The House gets enli- 


eh eS. vened every now and then 
‘ ‘Y SET-TO HKETWEEN TH RUMMAGEM , ; “ i ” 
BRUISER AND THE East Mayo LiguTr by = bit of a shindy, 

WRIGHT. creditable or otherwise, 


. whenever Mr. Chamber- 
lain's fancy takes him, for feeling round the tent in search of suitable 
heads to crack, or he happens to tread on the tail of some Irish gentle- 
man’s coat. It must be confessed that he, the other night, hit Mr. 
Dillon on the sconce and Mr, D, had to bear the blow; but Mr. C. did 
not escape seatheless, 





Little is gained by that sort of digging in the dirty ditches of 


defunct speeches for bits of mud to throw at other members, although 
mud may be considered amongst the justifiable weapons of political 
warfare, so may crimination and recrimination, but are they 
not also among the weakest ? 

* * * 

Business is behindhand. The Lords have passed report stage of 
Lord Salisbury’s Elementary Bill—they would pass almost anything 
of his. They have conversed on the unsatisfactory state of Indian 
Finance, elicited important information anent the Armenian prisoners, 
spoken of gratitude to Spanish Government for the permission to 
repair the //owe at Ferro], and forwarded other matters, 

* * * 


The Commons get on as fast as they can, if not as fast as desirable. 
* + * 


That cruel catastrophe, the loss of H.M.S. Victoria, is, of course, to 
be followed by the inevitable Court Martial, which is to be held at 
Malta. Far be it from me to say anything in dispraise of the dead, 
bnt according to “such evidence as lies before us,” if it does not lie, 
the collision and its fatal consequences were the result of obediencs to 
orders which were neither wise, prudent nor cautious, given by him 
whose possession of those eminently necessary requiremenis were most 
confidently relied upon, but who paid the penalty of his own valued 
life for any mistake, mishap or error, and for the grievous loss of other 
valuable lives than his own. ~ 

Above the sailors’ graves ring out the brother-sailor’s wedding-bells. 
The great ones of the-earth, or their representatives, have hasted to the 
wedding. The air re-echoes with rejoicing, the gay pennons float upon 
the breeze by day, there are sounds of revelry by night, and every- 
where evidences of the union being both popular with, and pleasing 
to, the people, 

* * * 

The nation seems to give them with “these presents” its hearty 
good wishes for their welfare and their happiness. May the love that 
has induced them to go together, last them all their lives—make all 
things bright and pleasant to them now and ever after, Long may 
they live, and happy may they be, if that’s good enough for them, it 
is good enough for me. . 

7 » * * 

Hark! “In the midst of Life we are in Death.” Another cruel 
calamity—Yorkshire Colliery Explosion, and fearful loss of life, as an 
afterdamp toourday’sdelights, THE MAN IN THE CLocK TOWER, 
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He Favored the new Program. 


Quo’ Labourer Bill to Labourer Bob last night 
While hobanobbing at a tavern bar, 

“ Look here, old man, [ think it’s just and right 
That we should leave subscribing to the *, 

And have a ha’porth daily from T.P.— 
Because, you see, the glorious news is true 

That in his PROGRAMME he’s included “ me,” 
And from his FAVOUR not excluded “u” !” 


New Leaves. 

WE have but few monthlies, but what we have are deserving of 
favourable notice. ‘‘ Chicago,” as is natural just now, occupies a 
prominent position in St. Nicholas, and is exquisitely pictured, but 
the “ Festival at Girls’ Colleges’ is as beautifully illustrated and as 
interesting. There are many other things in the number both good 
and amusing.—A rather astounding article, by Mr. William Schooling, 
on * The Size of the Sea,” appears in Longman’s, It is deep-ly inter- 
esting, but it takes a good deal of schooling to grasp it all and save 
oneself from being all at sea.—Household Words carries over and 
above its own abundance an almirable “Summer Number,” with half 
a dozen capital stories by as many popular authors.—The present 
number of The Jdler goes well upon all fours with its predecessors, 
and is consequently a good companion. 

“St. Briavel’s Rectory,” by Henry Francis (Remington & Co., Ltd.). 
This is a nice, pleasant book to read, and is, fortunately, entirely free 
from the morbid sensationalism that mars so many stories and is, 
unfortunately, so very much in vogue.—* The Age of Disfigurement,” 
by Richardson Evans (same publishers). This book is leveled against 
the tendency of the age to over-bold advertisement, aims at the doing 
away with evident eyesores, and at the establishment of protection 
for, and preservation of, the picturesque. The subject being ably and 
exhaustively argued may, in a great measure, effect its purpose. 


Barney Blake. 
A PASTORAL OF FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
WHEN young Barney Blake went away to the fair 
And with him went sweet Kitty Blaney, 
O, sure they were just such an illegant pair 
As ever was seen in Kilmainy. 
Now Kitty's bright eyes were like clear summer skies, 
Her hair was like corn that is golden, 
While soft winds and sunshine light over it flies ; 
Just beautiful there to beholden. 


Now Barney was thirty, and not a day more ; 
Young Kitty was just about twenty, 

Of sweet, bashful beauty she had a rare store, 
And Barney of blarney had plenty. 

So Barney and Kitty they went to the fair, 
Dressed out in the best that they had, now ; 

A handsomer couple sure niver was there, 
And Kitty was rosy and glad, now. 

They went to the fair, and they went to the priest, 
Young Barney, to wed with his Kitty, 

Then off and away for the fun and the feast, 
The laughing, the jig and the ditty. 

Now, Barney was merry, he danced up and down, 
And flourished his blackthorn so frisky, 

He kicked up a row and cracked Pat Brady’s crown, 
Then healed up the wound with some whisky. 
Then Kitty’s grey eyes looked so solemn and wise, 

She went and took Barney’s shillalah, 
And wheedling the boy with her smiles and her sighs, 
They tripped away laughing so gaily. 
sut Barney was loth to be out of the fair, 
He didn’t see that it was right, boys ; 
If there was a scrimmage he liked to be there, 
And have a good hand in the fight, boys. 
sut Kitty, the rogue, wouldn’t let the boy play, 
She knew what he'd do if he tarried, 
So said, * Barney, dear,” as she led him away, 
“You won't fight on the day that you're married !’ 
“So now from the fair, Barney, come for my sake, 
Or a dacent boy’s blood you'll be shedding ; 
There’s many a thing you might do at a wake, 
Sut you never would fight at a wedding?” 
So he tucked his shillalah just under one arm, 
The other he put round his Kitty, 
And that’s how they went home without any harm, 


" ' — ‘ 
Both ; , ne’ and fry , 
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AN ARTISTIC TASTE. 


Of course every Artist has his own idea as to posing his Models, 
Snapsly thinks this a capital position—the Model's own idea, too! 


TURF CUTTINGS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “FUN,” 

S1Rk,—As I seat me in my chairand run my fingers through my hair, 
(preparatory actions these, to composition, if you please), I cannot help 
observing “ What a sultry summer we have got!" It’s not a fact which 
I deplore (I think I’ve mentioned this before); but when the 
atmosphere is such, that things are scorching to the touch, your 
morning tub like tepid oil (apparently about to boil), your appetite a 
thing that’s fled, your thirst enormous in its steal, and when you 
think it would be nice, to wear no clothes and live in ice, to such a 
climax things have got, that you may fairly call it hot. I've said I don't 
deplore the thing ; though weather such as this may bring distress to 
folks who serve in shops, disaster to the standing crops (of wheat or 
hay or varied fruits), it is a state of things which suits, the man of 
wealth whose time’s his own, and who away from town has flown, for 
skies of blue and suns that blaze are just the things for holidays. 

sut, sir, itis another case, with horses running in a race- -just fancy 
being forced to run (for someone else’s gain and fun), with all your 
might, when heat’s displayed, at something awful in the shade! 
And then—conceive it, man or muff !—as if that wasn't quite enough, a 
thousand folks, without remorse, put something on each blessed horse! 
ut, why reflections of this sort? Where there are “sportsmen,” 
there'll be “sport”—appointed races must be run in spite of over- 
active sun, and Tipsters’ duties don’t comprise the liberty to moralise. 
This chance of giving you a tip, should not have been allowed to slip 
had weather been three times as hot; and though it is a longish shot, I 
have no qualms in putting up this little mixture for the Cup they run 
at Liverpool, to wit and ridelicit, this is it : 
This Cup, as far as I can see, 
At least as far as I can hope 
Will fall to Lady Roseburee, 
Unless it falls to Lauriscope, 


sut that, of course, is but a sip—a mere preliminary tip—next week, 

when all the points I've got, I will inform you what is what, and 
carry it to such a pitch you'll soon discover which is which, and make 
a pot “I hope an’ trus,’”’ Yours faithfully, TRoPpHONIUs, 


P.8.—My consciousness just wakes to notice the K-clipse (the Stakes) 
wherein La Fléche (if in good form) will meet, once more, the famous 
Orme. If both come fairly to the scratch it will be an exciting match ! 
But come what will, and come what may, La I icche, I undertake to say 
(the odds are thousands to a pin) will end by simply romping in, ~ 


58 
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JUST LIKE THOSE MEN. 
Mrs. Honeybun.— GEORGE, DEAR, I'VE BEEN THINKING THIS IS SUCH A NICE PLACE, AND IT WOULD DO DEAR MAMMA SO MUCH 


GOOD IF WE WERE TO ASK HER DOWN FOR A FEW DAYs,” 
Mr. Iloneybun (cautiously )—“ 1 QUITE AGREE WITH YOU, MY DEAR, AND I WAS JUST GOING TO PROPOSE THAT WE ASKED YOUR 


MOTHER TO COME DOWN HERE FOR A MONTH OR SO—WHEN WE GET BACK TO TOWN!” 


Shooting the Chute. To compare small things with great, 
SEE C This same Chute recalls the state 
(SzB CARTOON.) Of the Grand Old Man’s fine progress at accelerated rate. 
At Earl's Court, as you must know, nad tea tebe too long is lit 
There's a curious arrangement which just now is “all the go,” But our fears upon the subject are most fortunately past 
Down a plane they call the “ Chute,” For the craft’s now running free, 
At an angle well acute, Since the steam is up, and he 
Boats with passengers and pilots glide in safety absolute. Comes tobogganing with Erin in a style that’s good to see, 
While it looks a trifle rash, They are scudding with a will, 
Ata rapid rate they dash On their trusty Home Rule Bill, 
And descend into the basin with a most tremendous splash. And they’re like to reach smooth water pretty soon without a spill. 
Even Royal folk have tried 
___ The effect of this wild slide, Legal Note. 
And they didn’t seem to mind it—though their heads had to be dried, THE proper kind of settlement for an unfaithful wife is a penal one. 





Qoid Medal Awarded, Health Exhibition, London. 


Benger's {dite Cadbury's 















FOR CHOREN ‘, ‘The Typical Cocoa of 

INFANTS, OO INVALIDS, LN ue English Manufacture, “—— 
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(1) Lo! even to a child—if it hath brightness— (4) A thunderstorm is oftentimes a blessing, 
Archery leadeth to Toxopho-lite-ness, But some (as this) have been a bit distressing. 
(2) Though straw-hats, in the City, are de “ rigger,” (5) This doughty damsel, from the town of Crawley, 
In these straw-(h)at-tributes some show small vigour. Gave “ beans” unto a thief till he felt paw-ly. 
(3) Quite punctual again is old St. Swithin, (6) The Wedding-Ring is generally giren 
With rain to soak Jones, Robinson and Smith in! But if ’tis stolen, honesty is riven ! 


(7) As to Restaurateurs’ responsibilities, 
The Law, just now, seems crowded with puerilities. 
VOL, LVIII, wo, 1471, 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. 
GAIETY.—Miss 
€ Loie Fuller, who 
claims to have 
invented the 
since rather 
over-done Ser- 
pentine Dance, 
and who certain- 
ly did her best to 
patent it, is (or 
“has been,” it 
will be before 
this gets into 
print), giving 

















THE GAIETY.—A wvvertion to Misa Loie 
buller. 


“five evening performances and one 
matinée”’ of the four dances with which 
she has been turning the heads of the 
Parisians for ever so long (and with 
which, report has it, she refused to turn 
the heads of the St. Petersburgers at any 4 nother suggestion to Miss Lole 

price). The dances” consist princi- Fuller. 

pally of coloured lights from all quarters, 

voluminous skirts with big patterns on them and a good deal of waving 
and posturing; there is besides, however, a good 
deal of grace in Miss Fuller’s plump little figure, a 
good deal of taste and dexterity in her “skirt- 
waving,” and, one might almost say, observation of 
nature, for there are bits of the “ Butterfly Dance,” 
quite suggestive of points in that fluttering insect. 
The dances are distinctly pretty, interesting ‘and 
cleverly done, and it is to be hoped that Miss Fuller 
will bring them back sometime when she can give 
us a longer exhibition of them and have them else- 
where in the programme than “after the play.” 
We attach a couple of suggestions in costumes which 
we expect Miss Fuller to treat with the contempt 





they merit. They are designed fora “Crab Dance” =StT. GronGR's 
and a“ Blackbeetle Dance.” HALL, — “ An Odd 


Pair” (by one who 


7 > +. : 
has not seen them ). 


Drury LANe.—M. Mounet-Sully was somewhat 

not to say a good deal—more in sympathy with his 
audience in //ernanithan in //amlct, One reason for 
this is that he was less (to use the word inoffensively) 
“robustious” and more dignified and the other is that 
Hamlet belongs to us, and we only understand or 
have patience with “our way of it,” while J/ernani 
belongs to Spain and we have no violent preconceived 
ideas or sentimental prejudices with regard to it. M. 
Mounet-Sully’s performance is, besides, undoubtably 
picturesque and attractive. Dona Sol is played by 
Madame Bartet with much power and abandonment 
and shines sufficiently even in comparison with the 
“divine” Sara's version. MM. Silvain, Le Bargy and 
others fill the other parts with good effect—M.Le Bargy 
4 a noticeably good Charles V, 
THK PALACE.— * * * 
Mr. Manabout This famous company has now departed from us for 

\_ Palo Ar its native shores, Vaule—et plaudite ! 
chie's’ eh? Dear . plaudile. 

1 Archie! Must * ° * 





go and see Lis pal. Nops AND WINKS.—At 9.40 the other evening 
alee’ ay y “ hag (Tuesday in last week to wit) at the Palace, just too 


way | late for notice here, Mdlle. Bob Walter, whose name 

stamps her as of pure Gallic extraction, very nearly 
took the wind out of Miss Loie Fuller's skirts, by appearing (as far 
as can be made out by the announcement) in n uch the same sort of 
cntertainment as that which the latter young lady has made so 
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popular in La Belle France. Whether I am right or not remains to be 
proved, of course (and anyway, “the more the merrier” as far as the 
B.P. is concerned). On the same evening an “up-to- 
date sketch” was due at 10,10 (a travestie of the 
dramatic opera, Pagliacci), concocted by Sir Augustus 
Harris and Mr. Ever-so-many-initials Brookfield and 
“ musicked” by the accomplished J. M. Glover Esq., 
F.R.S. (Feller of the Right Sort). It is called A Pul 
o Archie’s.—A new piece by Mr. Watson, called An 
Odd Pair, has appeared at “German Reed’s” as I 

rsist in calling St. George’s Hall, like many another. 
Not that they all sigh to think of the long-agone days 
when that same title referred to quite a different 
building ! Ah me! - 

As Mr. Irving is soon going very far away from 
home, some of his actor friends determined that he 
should have one good dinner, at anyrate, before he 
went—and gave it to him at the Grafton Galleries with 
many proofs of goodfellowship and appreciation to 
boot.—One of three little (one act) musical pieces 
tentatively produced at the Avenue on the 8th and 
written by Mr. A. O’D. Bartholeyns, was rather 
amusing and fully up to“ curtain raiser” form, A la 
Francaise is the title of the one I refer to, the songs Out of Date Old 
being composed by Herr Mayer Lutz.—The touring Gent—*‘German 
season has now commenced, Of course there are two ss Blige 
kinds of touring practised by “the profession.” There ae thesia 
is the holiday tour and the business tour; it is the isn't it?” 
former which is first commencing, the latter comes 
later on.—Another sign of the summer is the 
near approach of the “Prommynards” at 
Covent Garden, There is some talk of “extra 
efforts,” this season, in an artistic direction, I 
forget whose artistic direction the concerts will 
be under, however.—Modern comic opera being, 
according to belief, somewhat under a cloud, 
ancient ditto seems likely to 
come into favour, with mana- 
gers, anyway. La Grande 
Duchesse is to be revived at 
the Prince of Wales’s with 
Miss Florence St. John as the 
“lass who loved a soldier,” 
the amorous Duchesse, and 
La Fille de Madame Angot 
will trill once more at the 
Criterion, So-so. — Next 
| _~,. Saturday Mr, C, H. Abbott's Bo sihy A 4 
fa ae ‘ ac Sleepwalker os into _the menaders turn 
holiday tour, mind you,” Strand bill from which N iohe presently. 

will retire for what may 

certainly be described as a “well-earned” rest. The piece has been 
considerably al- 
tered since it 
was “ matineed ”’ 
as Fust Asleep, 
and has been 
“ tried on the 
dog’ in Man- 
chester with a 
conspicuously 
successful _—ire- 
sult.—Mr.G, W, 
Anson has a 
comp limentar y 
matinée at the 
Criterion on 
Thursday, when 
the third act of 
Masks and. 
Fa CER, Th c 
Burglar and the 
Judge, A Pair 
of Lunaticsand 
The Puppets 
will be pre- 
sented by a good 
selection of 
clever people. 
—Mr. Fred 
Horner's adap- 
tation of Cham- 
pignol Malgré Lui will be the next piece at The Court.—Zhe Amazons, 
by the way, is at the Grand for a couple of weeks, NESTOR, 











REVIVALS. La Grande Duchesse.—“ Why, Clairette ! Who'd 
have eX] cted to see you again ?”’ 
Clairctte,—“ Or you either, Madame La Duchesse: eh?” 
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THE DAY AFTER THE FUNERAL. 


Effie (suddenly, whilst rummaging in drawer ).—* Oh, Nursie, what 
.y 


a pity! Poor Gran’pa’s gone to Heaven without taking his snuff-box ! 


A Back-breaking Jawbreaker. 


[The “cvclist’s stoop " is no longer to be regarded as a mere everyday stoop of the 
common or garden order. Medical men have invented a name expressly for it.] 


IF there lives in our land any erudite wight 

Who a work upon “ Rhetoric”? means to indite, 

We will give him, free gratis, the wrinkle that quite 
The best instance of epanorthosis 

Is found when a doctor exclaims with dismay 

To a cyclist, “ Alas! did I foolishly say 

You'd contracted a stoop? I was wrong! You're a prey 
Unto BICYCLISTORUM KYPHOSIS!”’ 


Graceful. 
Says Chandon, who is a thoroughly-tried and never-found-wanting 
“ diner out,” as the quests are chatting while waiting for the permitted 
moment for filing into the dining-room: 
“The most sufficing ‘grace before meat’ I know of, is a charming 
hostess at the head of the table.” 
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THE CLANG OF THE CLOCK TOWER. 


THE demon obstruction—with its troublesome talk, talk, talk, on all 
sorts and sizes of extraneous subjects, its endless amendments, its screams 
and its scratches, though all but boxed off with the lid down—still 
struggles, kicks and yells in its combined efforts of funk and fury. 

* * * 

Clauses 5, 6, 7 and 8, of the H.R.B, were passed in a group with 
varying majorities and considerable excitement. The Government 
being very much in earnest and determined to stand no nonsense. 

ew 

The second batch of clauses went the way of the first—less the objec- 
tionable or weak part of clause 9, variations in, and dropping of other 
clauses, all as the Government willed—but not without opportunity 
having been taken by the Conservatives and Dissentients of showing 
themselves in the most ridiculous light, voting first for retention of 
Irish Members at Westminster as now, then afterwards, distinctly 
against the same thing, both votes on the same night. About as 
farcical a way of doing things as could possibly be devised. 

* * . 
fr. Chamberlain clowns and Mr. Balfour pantaloons as usual, while 
Lord Randolph lends what aid he can in the endeavour to play off 
their slippery tricks ; but without success. 
* . * 

It seems almost inevitable that amongst the assembly of “excited 
politicians” there will always be with us certain stormy spirits who 
will be ever and anon boiling over on some slight subject or other ; 
who either cannot or will not water down their own turbulent 
tendencies and need to have it done for them, but the scenes they set 
up are both unsightly and unbecoming. Milder mannered members 
are, however, not to be entirely overborne, and when an obstreperous 
member gets to his worst they turn him out, such scenes are neither 
creditable to the actors nor the theatre in which they are enacted, 

* * * 

It must have-been a rare sight to see the Speaker when roused toa 
pitch of righteous indignation, laying on the lash of much merited 
castigation for Mr. Conybeare’s offensive insults. He can turn on the 
dignified and resistless river of rebuke when occasion requires; but 
only when, as in this instance, provoked beyond forbearance. 

* * * 

The Lords have quieter times. Such bills as the Rivers Pollution 
Bill, Friendly Societies Act Amendment Bill, Barbed Wire Fences Bill, 
and the like, they have read a third time; other bills they have 
advanced, and they have talked over many matters all on the strict 
quiet and without any extreme excitement. 

. * * 

Lord Salisbury at the Junior Constitutional Club, condemning the 
means taken by Government to pass the H.R.B., was only repeating 
the recently adopted parrot-cry against Government for daring to do 
as they had freely done themselves in their day. 

* * * 

Before the Royal Wedding Festivities fairly faded away came the 
Queen’s confidential letter to her people, filled with the tenderest and 
kindly hearted, womanly, motherly, even grandmotherly feeling of 
which the people will be keenly appreciative. There are those 
sympathetic touches of nature about it that make all the world kin. 

* * * 

Though the Festivities fade from us it is the season of pleasure- 
making, but sad to say, wherever a few are gathered together, there 
death stalks in the midst of them, ruthlessly taking toll, choosing his 
ground, looking around and sending to rest but too often of the 
bravest and the best, THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER, 
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“ Now, Mr, Stoat,” said our Magnificent Manufacturer of Antiques, “I have received information that our unconsciously best customer is 
going down on the prowl to Snogsden. Just telc phone to Jorks, at the factory, to slip that last carved antique cabinet down to some old 


woman’s cottage in the village to be ready for hir.” 
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ea 


Grand find of antique furniture, of the “ boozy-jingo,” period, a few days later. 
couldn't part with it for less than fifty pund.” 
































“Oh, yes, sir, we’ve had it here over sixty year, and I 
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CONTRADICTIOUS JOE CONTRADICTING HIMSELF. 


[See Cartoon Verses, p. 30. 
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THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. 


Lady Blanche (to Lord Lavishall, who is disposing of his estate to Mr. Ajax B. Slot, the American billionaire).—* WHAT A SHAME 1T 
fEEMS FOR AN HISTORIC PILE LIKE THAT TO GET INTO THE HANDS OF AN AMERICAN PARVENU.” 


Lord Lavishall,—* WELL, Y’ KNOW, IT’S THE YANKEE WHO NOWADAYS DOES GET HOLD OF THE ‘PILE,’” 


For Home and Hall, 


A SERIES OF 
AND Music-HALL CONSUMPTION, 
(V.B.—All Rights in these Songs are Reserved.) 
A CAROL OF A COOKED TOURIST. 
THE thermometer’s marking, dear mother, 
An awful amount in the shade ; 
There's no chance of larking, dear mother, 
Not e’en with a bucket and spade, 
What use of amusements al fresco, 
When Sol makes you simmer and seethe, 
And you long for a non-wearing-dress-co. 
In order to help you to breathe, 


CHORUS, 
Mother, I'm melting— 
I'm melting away, 
Like iron a-smelting 
I “run” all the day. 
Old Sol’s on the frizzle— 
O, would I could mizzle, 
Dear mother! 
And smother 
Myself in some ice tank away ! 
They tell me of wonderful cricket 
That teams have been making of late 
But, oh! the mere thought of a wicket 
Induces a jellyfied state ; 
They implore me to join in lawn tennis, 
But, ah, | am not such a “Jay”! 


SONGS OF ALL SORTS AND SIZES FOR FAMILY 


Why, I can’t even lounge o’er “ Pendennis,” 
For, O, I am oozing away ! 
CHORUS. 
Dear mother, I’m oozing— 
Ah, yes, it is true ; 
My flesh fast I’m losing, 
As flies the Dawn’s dew. 
Old Sol’s such a “ scorcher,”’ 
A fierce flaming torch-er, 
Dear mater! 
So later, 


No doubt, you will soon find me lost to your view. 


Have warned 


They try to entice me to fishing, 
In many a river and brook, 

But I answer, with “ poohing” and “ pishing,” 
I’m not such a mug as I look. 

For where is the pleasure of angling, 
Your chance of repose there to spoil ; 

When the Sun, as it were, takes in mangling, 
And rivers are all of a boil. 


CHORUS. 

O, mother, I’m dripping, 
Like wax in the heat ; 
So therefore no “tripping,” 

To me ‘tis no treat. 
No; ending this ditty, 
1’ll craw] to the City, 
Where lately 
Firms stately 
off tall 


hats and wear blazers so neat. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


Why does shorter man invariably try to pass his umbrella over 
taller one? 





TELL-TALES PER TELEPHONE, 
IMAGINATION OR INSTINCT. 


PERPLEXED PATIENT, Whirrrr! (/mpatiently.) Whirrrrrrr ! 
OPERATOR. All right, sir... . Rather busy; got a steep tear on. 
P. P. How dare you tell me to keep my hair on! How dare 
Op. Beg pardon, I didn’t say so; you misunderstood me. 

P. P. Well—well—don’t waste time in apologising. Just be good 
enough to put me on to Dr.—what’s’isname—starts with F—anyhow, 
his chief consulting-room for City Patients is 153 Fleet Street. 

Op. O, Dr. FUN! I'm afraid he’s engaged, sir ; he mostly is so much 
in demand—we’'ve been ringing him up all the morning—but I'll see. 

Ten minutes inte rriew for raging. 

P. P. The Doctor can see you now, sir. 

Dr. Fun (at other end of wire). Now, sir, will you kindly state 
your symptoms as briefly as possible—time is precious. 

P. P. So is my health, Doctor. 

Dr. F. Quite so! And many people think the same—as to their own 
health. Put out your tongue! 

P. P. Why, you can’t tell that by telephone, surely ? 

Dr. F. No; but if you touch the spring by the left side of the 
telephone and put your tongue out the mirrorlette attached will reflect 
its appearance per Electrophone. 1 P. P. does so, 

Dr. F. H’m! Your tongue is very “off.” You must be in a dis- 
ordered state, 

P. P. Yes; I'm almost as disorganised as a certain political party 
is—the party that invented the Gag, and now grumbles at it ; besides, 
I have such strange delusions. 

Dr. F. Indeed! Why, that is like the party you spoke of. Can 
you describe a few of these hallucinations? 

P. P. Well, ye-es! But I’m afraid you'll laugh at me. 

Dr. F. Not at all! I hope to make you do so at me, for that is one 
of my ways of treating the worries and perplexities of my patients. 

P. P. Well, then, you would scarcely believe it, Doctor, but one of 
my hallucinations has been that the persecuted wealthy Coal Mine 
Owners in Staffordshire and other counties have lately announced 
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their resolve to reduce their Colliers’ wages by at least twenty-five per 
cent. 

Dr. F. Great Graciousness! what an extraordinary idea! 

P. P. Yes, I know it's foolish, but the fancy will haunt me. Besides 
which, in my distorted visions I see ahead a Coal Crisis, in which 
only the wage-seekers and coal-consumers will be the sufferers. 

Dr. F. Dear, dear ! 

P. P. Yes, I know it’s a lunatic feeling, but I can't help it. I have 
also had a sort of nightmare dream, setting forth that there are still 
no end of squalid slum-lodgings reeking unchecked in London, and 
that some of these fever-dens even belong to certain Dukes, Marquises, 
Earls—-yea, and even to More Exalted Personages. 

Dr. F. (fainting). Great Scot !—Clement or otherwise |! 

P. P. Also medreamt that even the Church (as by law, etc.), the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, etc., were taking rents from a mass of 
slum-dens that would disgust many of the very worst of the savages 
whom our missions are sent out to convert. Likewise, that a certain 
court chaplain had lately denounced the E.C,’s for this, and that the 
Wicked Denouncer—ah ! don’t shrink from me, for, alas! there is 
yet worse to come—for, do you know, I have even been under the 
impression that our London barmaids (nice girls, mostly) are suffering 
from terribly long hours, and that no one ever thinks of doing any- 
thing for them. Nay, more; that one member of this Christian land 
spent £400 on roses for a birthday party, and that in a neighbourhood 
where poverty was rampant nigh at hand—— 

Dr. F. By Galen! you must be ill to fancy things like these ! 

P. P, Ah! spurn me not, for even worse thoughts have besieged my 
busy brainlet! List! QO, list! I have even thought that it had been 
decided to give the Laureateship to Mr, Leric Macris, or to Mr, Ewis 
Morkay, while neglect had been shown to such bards as Algernon C, 
Sworris and William Minfurne, and yourself. 

Dr. F. Pass on—pass to your other symptoms, please—time presses. 

P, P, So does my malady ; it presses all over my Sensory Motors. 
But speaking of poets: Do you know I actually dreamt that I 
happened on one poet who penned a poem just now on the Royal 
Wedding without dropping into gush ? 

Dr. F. (aside). Good gra ! Why, it must be the one I sketched 
coming along this morning, on my way to see my patients, and 
(aloud) Yes, sir! Kindly proceed, please, I am listening. 

P. P. Well—er—far as I remember, it ran like this : 

Though the Wedding Day 
Hath passed away, 
This bardling would fain exclaim “ Hooray !”’ 
And also to say, 
In a style O, K., 
‘Good luck to you, George, and your charming May | 











On the banners gay 
That bedecked the way, 
The mottoes (and “ ads,””) had much to Bay ; 
But the whole array 
(Yea, e’en the 8. A.) 
Couldn’t beat my wishes, young George and May ! 


And so to-day, 
After all the bray 
That has gushingly greeted your Wedding Day, 
To you, I say, 
Seek to win alway 
The people's love, young George and May, 








For you, G , aren't a Jay! 


Dr. F. Yes, yes, that’s enough! (Aside.) It is my own rough 
sketch sure enough. This is a strange and wonderful example of 
thought-transference. (Aloud.) And what? Chamberlain has 
Dear, dear, you are, indeed, in a disorganised condition ; you must go 
out of town at once! 

P. P, What, the Continent ? 

Dr. F. No; I think you'll find plenty of places in this right little, 
tight little island, not only good enough but less risky. I will send 
you on some medicine, to cheer you, every Wednesday without fail. 

P. P. Thanks! Good d—— 

Dr. F, Oh! and, by-the-by, be sure to leave off top-hat wearing, 
and go about—or even come here—in billycocks, straw-hats, boating- 
flannels, etc., etc., as now prescribed in all the best (or at least the 
wisest) commercial houses, Good-day ! [ Exit P. P. 

Dr. F. Poor chap, poor chap! His list is indeed a startling one, 
and the worst of it is, that all his so-called hallucinations are—— Kh? 
Yes, Operator, I now ring off, 

| Does x0, and interviews a glass of sherry and a sandwich, by 
way of restorative, 





One for Him! 
(They were introduce d a few minutear aqdo, and there has been an 


wwaniarreé a Ri nCEe C$VOCT Bins 


Tiessie C(Cdreamily to heraclf «| suppose he is thinking a lot!” 
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A Groan from St. Swithin, 


It’s the rule in this land that no dis- 
mal complaint 
Must be uttered by cherub, or seraph, 
or saint ; 
Yet I wearily shun the harmonious 
throng, 
And lament sotto voce the dreary day 
weet ii eH \ | fe ai\\ ae long. 
ee MM \ LEE i} It’s the rule that no creature in Aidenn 
oan as 4 wif) 4 ia 
Lege? Sony shall weep, 
min «| Yet the tears to my eyes will persis- 
tently creep. 
It’s the rule that whoever amongst us q 
may swear 
Shall, Beélzebub-like, be turned out, 
and repair, 
Vid Acther and Earth, to an igneous 
crib 
Where the boss gives his sanction to 
swearing ad lib. ; 
Yet I utter deep curses and oaths on 
the sly, 
For what creature in heaven is so 
wretched as I? 














Ah! my dolorous thoughts sempiter- 
nally fly 

Io the halcyon time that’s forever 
gone by, 

When the fame of my deeds through 
the universe spread, 

And a halo of glory encircled my 
head. 

For to me it was given to ordain and 
arrange 

That, for forty days’ space, without 
ceasing or change, 

Should the weather remain as I doomed 


























“> “ in le it to be 
— On the annual day that was sacred to 
, f hj me, 
“Wy So you'll guess how the people bent low 
at my shrine, fr 
How a lot wanted wet, and a lot wanted 
fine, 
While the bards and the minstrels pro- 
claimed low and high, 
That no saint in the heavens was so 
happy as I! a: 
And my joy was complete ; for I’ll bet at 
you two drinks 0 
That no saint e’er indulged in such a 
capital jinks oh 
As did I, through the whole of the jolly “_ 
six weeks 
When the Clerk of the Weather was 
ruled by my freaks. 
| | For one half of the world would dis- 
eed, eee tressfully fret 
THE TUB TIPPED. If it ee the day of St. Swithin 
(1) ‘Oh, Charlie, the servants have both gone off in a temper and left the table-linen unwashed, and And one half of the world would as 
the Ponsonbys coming in to dinner to-night! And,oh! whatever shall I do?”——(2) “Cheer up, little sadly repine 
woman, I'll wash em myself! Are those all there are?——-(3) “Just shove them in the tub whilst I Should the day of St. Swithin turn out 
pour in the hot water.——(4) “See, it’s as easy as anything. Bring the rest of them.——(5) “Just to be fine. 
got to scrub a bit more and they'll be done. It only requires a little common sense and a large amount But the time of my pride and my 
of elbow grease, and there you—— (6) “Ah! * * * !]—— 1!” prowess is past ; 
For : crafty old Moore has arisen a‘ 
: ast 
A Knew-Yorkist from Youth Upwards. And a Zadkiel-fiend, and a Yankee-born seer, 
“TI PRESUME you have been in America, Mr, FUN?” Who predict ev’ry storm that will come through the year. 
The question was asked in public—not in A public, but in public— And these three have a fabulous bribe handed o’er 
and for a moment it blanched the cheek of the veteran jokist. Tella To the Clerk of the Weather, to make him ignore 
lie he wouldn't—nay, couldn't ; and how, how should he confess that The poor Saint whose desires he regarded of old, 
he had never yet crossed the herrin—— And trot out just such weather as they have foretold ! 
But his dilemma was short lived ; equal to the emergency, up sprang So I mumble and murmur, I splutter and sigh, 
his ready wit. o% 5 For what saint in all heaven is so wretched as I ? 
* Bless your soul alive, sir!" he exclaimed in bland surprise, “why, I 
“— = Anew York before I was twelve years old!” HOT ROLLS, it § 
nd once again his reputation as a world-width traveller was saved, ONE of our dearest friends—a barrister—has been struck off the ae 
rolls. He suffers from dyspepsia, and his doctor says they are not ple 


THE 8c f Adversity: The Workhouse Schoo! : 
] choo] f A lversity t T} € VW rKD) Hol er hoo], or 0d for him ; sO he takes stale bread for breakfast now, 
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RESENTMENT. 


Belinda.—* Oh, my! Jsn’t we grand a-goin’ to see the percession 
from our father’s ’am an’ beef shop in the City, neether !” 


TURF CUTTINGS. 
To THE EDITOR OF FUN. 


Sir,—As we've had some rain at last—for which, it would appear, 
a vast amount of public gratitude and satisfaction has ensued—there’s 
little impropriety (I venture to remark) if I observe to all within my 
range, ‘* Well, isn’t this a pleasant change?” It’s not so desperately 
hot, and things have freshened up a lot (the fruit will soon begin to 
swell) and sport will freshen up as well. And, apropos of that, old 
chap, let’s take 

The Golden Handicap. 


This race is new, 
But honour due 
Will soon accrue, 
Which one may view 
Sedately. 


or such a feast, 
For man or beast, 
Has not, down Kast, 
Been seen—at least, 
Not lately. 


There's W orcester—yes — 
lor first (no less), 
Though I confess 
That Watercress 
Disturbs me. 


I might, in brief, 
Have come to grief— 
It’s my belief 
In Mountain Chief 
Which curbs me, 


But I may tell you in this place, it’s such a very open race, and into 
it so many cracks appear to mean to “ put their backs,” that it would 
seem almost in vain a proper estimate to gain. Accept, however, with 
my love, the tip l’'ve worked you off above—oblige me also, if you 
keeping of your eye on the —On Workington that eye 


Ks! a I i t while 
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can see, on (with a ran, though,) Llanthory. And now, my lad, we'll 
“reckon up” 
The Lively Liverpuddler’s Cup.* 
Twas only last week that I ventured to speak 
Of this race in a half-hearted fashion— 
I mean I took what was a pretty long shot 
And a failure should earn your compassion, 
Not that I did fail (my success who'll assail ? 
Or deny that my Tips take some matching), 
But they chose to dispose of the mare which J chose 
By the technical process of “ scratching.” 


However, it's plain, on referring again 
To the list of original runners 

That the lady I named could have scarcely been claimed 
As the pick of a basket of stunners. 

But now, [ should hope, with the swift Lauriscope 
(Who also stood well in my tiplet), 

With Simonian there and (perhaps) Helen Ware 
You should have a conquering triplet. 


You would do well, I may remark, to also think of Bushey Park ; 
although I think its chances slight, you never know, you know, it 
might—and if it should, well then, they'd “ cuss,” 

Yours faithfully, TROPHONIUs. 


* I call it this “just for a game,” I hope you'll recognise the same ! 


Odds and Ends, 


CAVALRY Armament: A horse pistol and a Colt’s revolver. 
* * 
A SomMARY Conviction: That this has been the hottest, longest 
and dryest summer within living recollection. 
* * * 
‘ AN Angle of Elevation: Fishing in the Thames from the Shot 
ower, 
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NEGOTIATIONS OPENED. 
He.—“ Will you not accept this bouquet as a token that we are 
friends again ?’ 
She (with thoughts upon the bracelet she expects to find among st 
the flower Diamor r rul ) 


hey be returned uniess 
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AN AWKWARD REMARK. 


F rst Member of the Choir —“ But Mr. MEANWFLL, THE CURATE, SAID HYMN NO, 149 FOR THE END OF THE SERVICE,” 


Rector.—“ OH, | DON’T AGKEE WITH HIM AT ALL. 


Chorus.— ‘OH, MIsTER——! 11” 


Contradictious Joe Contradicting 
Himself, 


(SEE CARTOON.) 


Here's a funny fact of contradiction, 
Uusurpass'd by anything in fiction. 


Though he now and then may make a 
blunder, 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain's a wonder. 


Aye, a contradictious wonder is he, 
When on themes political he’s busy. 
For he’s always ready at inflicting 
Nasty blows by flatly contradicting. 


You SMOTHER HIM.” 


[ But all the Rector really suggested was to substitute some other hymn. 


Former friends oft feel his tongue’s sharp 
lashes, 

While in his brusque style he cuts and 
slashes, 


But, in turn, this very cool and sly ’un 
Gets a rap from William O’Brien. 

Joe of Kighteen-eighty-tive was seeming 
After Home Rule measures to be scheming. 
Then to Trish claims had he conceded 


More than Gladstone ever thought they 
needed, 


Joe of Eighteen-ninety-three, however, 
Seems quite contrary in his endeavour, 


Now, in Anti-Home-Rule opposition, 
He displays a furious condition. 


He, to Irish hopes once prone to mercy, 
Now appears exactly vice-versey. 


He, so fond of contradicting others, 
Contradicts himself, How’s _ that, 
brothers ? 


my 


Agricultural Note. 


A TOP-DRESSING: Pomade! 


THE Time for Petticoat-government: A 


muddy day, of course. 
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Circular-Pointed Pens. 





C.BRANDAVERZC®s 


IRCULAR DENS 


and neither scratch nor spurt, the points being rounded 
by anew process. Assorted Sample Box for 7 Stamps to 
the Works, Birmingham. 
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Ap neW cure For all ills 


FUN’S TIP-TOPICAL TOUCHES. 


Aeen. |nteres Vi, ) 
al G-oodwood. 

Quick | There they go. 

Who ? 
The horsey 
Oh bother! \ Was 

in hopes you meant =a 
the parker girls | 


+ + | 
antic 


(1) Goodwood’s chiefest interest for these ladies, 
Seems centred in new frocks and swagger “ kadies.”’ 


(2) This “spook” in church so hideous, was to witness 
That it could not be spooken to in fitness, 


(3) Many a damsel, now that “ biz.” is darkest, 
Goes into families as professional] “ larkist,” 


) 
‘9 





“ 
"Pree 
, 
; = P 
- Oe Soke , 
‘ 


ad) 


-al/ al PulWich 





(4) A bear's bath in the Thames is worthy mention, 
Providing that it brew-no dire dissension. 

(5) A perfect cure for ail ills worth all moneys, 
Undoubtedly that good old Doctor Fuw is, 

(6) Baseball by “ stars" who go a-music-halling, 
Vroved quite a pleasure, and with no base-| 
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LAS Archie's. With regard to that, it may be my fault or it may be the 
5 HES AND PUFFS. fault of the work itaelf, but there is something about it I don’t like. 
There is more cynical satire of a broadly obvious 

St. JAMEB'S kind in it than the merry jocularity that should, in 

HEH ALL. — The my humble opinion, characterise the kind of work, 

Moore and Bur- and the cynicism is a trifle vulgar. That is its per- 


gess Minstrels — 
whom he who has passed 
his third decade still refers 
to as “ Christy’s ” — are 


vading air, it seemed to me. Otherwise, there is 
humour in it—the opening is funny—and the music, 
selected and original, is excellent and “ go’”’-ey. The 
cast do (or does) some capital work, too. Miss Nes- 
ville, dainty and delicate, makes a charming Nedda. 
Messrs. Edward Lewis and W. Morgan do good 
service in the parts of Canio and Tonio, and Miss 
Billie Barlow makes a dashing (perhaps a little too 
dashing) Silvio. A “Dance of Eight,” consisting largely, as the 
modern fashion is, of prepared skirts and coloured lights, was joyfully 
encored, and has truly a pleasing effect. 
* * * 

Nops AND WINKSs.—The last time I was at 
the Alhambra, I, for the first time, heard Miss 
Katie Lawrence sing her celebrated song called 
“Dysy” (I suppose). It is a sleepy song and 
Miss Lawrence sang it sleepily enough, but it 
appears to be one of those dreadful ditties which 
‘catch on,” as the phrase goes, When Miss L. 











ry: 


“ Dysy ” in the 
Street. 
















MCoughlen C 


THE ST. JAMES’S HALL.—Georye.—* D'jever 
eee a White nigver, Joe?” 

Joe.—* Who're you gettin’ at?” 

George. —“ No~straigit! I believe they’re 


yoin’ to ‘ave sume at ‘ Christy's.’ ” 





about to take a new departure, This is 
not to say that they are about to act ina 
spirit contrary to their time-honoured rule 
and war-cry, ‘We never perform out of 
London,” though, if memory err not, they 
have broken that rule once and again. 
It is merely that, on the 7th prox. and put this is more the kind of thing 
onward, they will present a white-faced that may be expected. 
second part to their entertainment, I’ve 
heard of a white nigger. It wasa term of opprobium,I think. At 
anyrate, the person to whom it was applied 
resented it “to the effusion of blood” (as the 
Northern law-books have it), albeit the blood 
was but nasal. I have never seen a white 
nigger, however, and I make no doubt that 
there are many in similar case, wherefore a 
‘second part” wherein such figured might be 
fairly expected to be widely popular. 
* + * 

But, lest expectation should be unduly 

raised, I may say, at once, that white niggers 


Abbott as 
he lived.”’ 
Shakes- 
peare (“1 
wonder !”) 




















Happy Peasant.—*“ Now's our chance to knock ’em, Jane! The Irving 


are not within the Moore and Burgess meaning, lot have shut up shop.” 
and are not at all likely to be encountered in ; 
the Hall dedicated to James the Saint. The came to the chorus, there was a distant rumble somewhere in the 


new second part, in 
short,-is to be devoted 
to “turns” of the 
variety order, wherein 
there will be no 
The Music-Hall Proprietor blacking of faces, and 
contemplateth the state of : . 
faire with satisfaction. which will be pretty 
much, no doubt, what 
we are accustomed to in other “halls” not 
specially dedicated to saints. Anyway, it is a 
movement with the times, is not at all unlikely 
to be popular, and a matter which we can all 
join in wishing luck to, 
. > * 

THE PALACE THEATRE OF VARIETIES. — 
Warm weather, the summer season, and the 
departure of the leading actors for holidays and 
‘well-earned rests"" may empty the theatres, 
but, ‘* what's one man’s poison is another man’s 
meat,” and the music-halls are fuller than ever 
just now, A music hall is such a nice place to be 
thirsty in—if you can get a pass-out check and 
have adrink outside, Even inside you may very 
often get a drink which is quite satisfactory. 


The music-hall proprietor or shareholder is entitled to chuckle at the 
situation, at anyrate, 


vicinity of the roof, which led me to believe that “the gallery boys ”’ 
were “joining in.” In smaller houses than the Alhambra, 
I am told that this ceremony is both vigorous and 
general, 





* * * 


The dances of Miss Loie Fuller have proved so popular 
that arrangements have been made to delay that lady’s 
departure for the land of the spread eagle, and she will 
dance for the Britisher until further notice. All the lady 
dancers are now going in for Fuller skirts.—On Saturday 
the Lyceum was added to the list of playhouses with closed 
doors, So many of our theatres are closed now, that 
“ Now,” the provincial or overshadowed mummer might 
remark, ‘* Now’s our chance.” But I dunno, 

7 * * 

Talking of shutting up, Drury Lane will soon be shut up 
forever. There will be another pantomime season, I believe, 
but Sir Augustus’s lease lapses in October, ’#4, and will not 
be renewed, as it is the intention of the Duke of Bedford, 
appropriately enough, to “bring down the house.”—Mr. 
Clement Scott says every American theatre he saw could 
be emptied in ten minutes. Bless me sole! What of | The a 
“Dysy "on the Stage. that? Why, I know several theatres in England that Po 
never even get filled !|—TZhe Sleepwalker (which somebody on _ hearing 
called The Shop- Walker the other day) was to have put in that Drury 
am ak its appearance at the Strand on Saturday. I shall ‘ane, 
have ‘something to say about it next week; meantime, — 

It was : t drink nor shareholders I was going to write about. I present you with a handsome un-likeness of Mr. Abbott, the author, 
“ roiling tf commit a few remarks about { Pal oa’ tal *t Inol lool] 


, } * } ) ’ ’ . > 
taken when he wasnt looking—or good-looking | NESTOR, 
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WICKED STORIES. 
THE REVEREND C. ROBINSON: A Story or GLUTTONY. 


CREW and passengers had foundered unanimously, and when he 
awok2 from a swoon of twenty-four hours, he found himself the 
solitary monarch of all he surveyed. All he surveyed was not too 
much for the comfort of the most limited monarchy, but the family 
traditions were strong within him, and he set about building himself 
a hut immediately with timbers of the decidedly bad ship Pioneer, 
now stranded, like the skeleton of some marine mammoth, on the 
beach. 

After a fortnight’s hard labour, which considerably hardened and 
vulgarised his plump, clerical hands, 
he found himself the possessor of two 
thousand six hundred and ten cans 
of preserved beef, eleven cases of 
biscuits, five barrels of the best 
Jamaica rum (distilled from potato 
brandy in Bermondsey), and four 
dozen volumes of Dr. Watts’s hymns. 

One wearies of beef, rum, biscuits, 
even of Dr, Watts: the future would 
have appeared blank enough toa man 
of timorous temperament; but the 
Rev. C. Robinson contemplated it 
with something akin to satisfaction. 
He was a logician as well as an 
optimist. He argued that it was 
something, to begin with, to save 
one’s skin when so many other skins 
were entertaining barnacles at the 
bottom of the ocean. He reflected 
that as missionary to the Massa- 
geegee Islanders, he would have been 
simply the herald of Annexationists 
in red coats and helmets, and dealers 
in gossamer braces, paste-board shoes 
and leaden razors—whom he felt 
himself perfectly qualified to replace 
in his single person, And then the 
worthy Mrs, Robinson, who had given 
him six sandy daughters, was a good 


“Hullo! Tip's 





“ THERE’S MANY A SLIP.’ 


HUN. 33 


furled his umbrella, prepated to use his gun, but the umbrella was 
enough! The sudden collapse of the gigantic bird which the white 
man seemed to wear as a species of hat sent the hardiest flying ; one 
lay prone and panting with fear, and him the Rev. C. Robinson raised 
and comforted and carried home to his tent. He made a guess at the 
day of the week and called him Thursday, on chance. Then he taught 
him some of the principle arts of civilization ; how to black boots and 
play backgammon, Dr. Watts and the concertina, how to use gun- 
powder and boil a potato, the three rules and the order of precedence 
in the peerage, Rule Britannia and the Shorter Catechism. 

Thursday proved a docile pupil in all these branches of a liberal 
education, but the study he delighted in was Dr. Watts. It transported 
his master forthwith to Little Beth- 
saida Chapel to hear him recite 
“How doth the little, busy Bee” ; 








»t something good!” 








and “ Let Dogs Delight” invariably 
secured an enthusiastic encore. And 
not only an encore of one. Thursday 
had introduced a number of his 
friends and relatives whose appreci- 
ation of Dr. Watts and the concertina 
proved conclusively the perfectibility 
of the savage nature. The rations of 
rum served out after the concert had 
their due influence, no doubt, but the 
Rev. C. Robinson was confident that 
the chief influence was spiritual, not 
spirituous, If his black friends and 
brethren went home at night with 
hazy recollections as to where their 
wigwams were, it was that they were 
gazing upwards to where the eternal 
wigwams are, 

And, in truth, the interest Thurs- 
day, his friends and relations took in 
his health seemed to prove a pious 
affection for their spiritual enlight- 
ener. When the Rev, C. Robinson's 
appetite decreased, after thirteen 
months of preserved beef and biscuits, 
they made him take more exercise ; 
they brought bitter herbs and mixed 
them with his rum until it resem- 


deal more niggardly in the matter 

of creature comforts, and soon after “Here! Shares, you know!” bled, vaguely, British sherry, and, 

marriage reduced the pastor’s port 1] _ even more, British bitters. They 
in oo ee ae watched his return to health with 


and grog to table beer and weak tea 
sweetened with moist sugar. A desert 
island which produced Jamaica rum 
and no sandy daughters might be 
endured by the philosophic mind for 
a season. 

But after a season, a season of 
four months, the Rey. C. Robinson io. 
began to feel a longing for intellec- 
tual intercourse. Dr. Watts was an 
inexhaustible fount, of course, but a 
game of backgammon with his senior 
churchwarden seemed, through the 


mists of memory, a superior joy even “ Dash it!” 


compared with that. In default of 

backgammon, he undertook a syste- 

matic exploration of the island, armed with a fowling-piece and a 
cotton umbrella. The fowling-piece did little execution in the hands 
of a man of peace ; but the umbrella was a precious, defensive weapon ; 
and when he opened it against snakes and birds of prey and colossal 
gorillas, and saw them fly like a brigade of Egyptian regulars, he lost 
himself in eloguent sermons dwelling on the palpable superiority of 
the arts of peace on demons hated by man’s humble friend, the 
umbrella, etc., compact of sober silk and innocent steel, etc.; alike : 
protection against the trying heats of prosperity and the showers and 
tempests of ill-fortune, etc. It was a sermon calculated to electrify 
his own little Bethsaida Chapel congreyation, if anything profane as 
electricity could disturb that godly company ; and mentally following 
its thirdlys and lastlys the pastor himself strolled blindly into the 
heart of the country, only to stop when a distinct odour of roast meat 
brought his blest soul down to earth. 

He had reached the crest of a wooded hill, and at the bottom of the 
smooth slope before him a long, rude spit was turning, and on that 
spit a long black man neatly trussed. The Rey, C, Robinson had never 
tasted black man, but he had smelt him, and as far as odour went he 
immediately concluded that he was much nicer cooked than raw. But 
it was not nice enough to detain a missionary intent on sermon-making, 
and the future pastor of the Massayeegee Islanders was modestly 
retiring down the vther side of the hill, when six heathen flew up to 
him straight and swift as arrows, extensively befeathered. Mr. Robinson 





eyes of unmistakeable affection, and 
sometimes in moments of savage ex- 
pansiveness Thursday would come 
and pinch him lovingly, manifesting 
by extravagant gestures and compli- 
cated gutterals that he was overjoyed 
to see him well. 

But, one evening they had five 
consecutive hours of Dr, Watts, and 
at the fifth hour the Rev. C, Robin- 
son fell asleep. The sin was heinous, 
but forgive him, he was sorely 
punished, for he never woke again. 
Thursday always insisted that rum 
was the avenging agent, but it is 
quite possible that Thurday assisted the rum with a chopper. 

At anyrate, Thursday exercised his civilised arta with signal success 
in the interment of his defunct master and pastor. Over a splendid 
fire of eucalyptus shrubs he made of him one of the most succulent 
Irish stews ever conceived by Massageegee epicures. But when, in due 
time, the island was annexed, and the usual deputation of aggrieved 
chiefs went to London to worry Lord Derby, they answered, meekly, the 
philanthrophists who complimented them on their intimate knowledge 
of Dr. Watts : 

“Oh, don’t mention it, it’s really no merits of ours; it’s in our very 
flesh and blood !” 


The Fatal ‘‘ System.” 


THE tags of rags my coat and “ bags” 
Display are far from “toney” ; 

Once rich, an itch for bets and sich, 
Has made me “simply stoney.” 

Cards, dice, and nice att price (done twice), 
I never could resist ’em— 

Yet ’twasn’t sport that ran me short, 
ut—dash it !—I'd a system. 


A BOTTLE of wine is like a joke, it ig most satisfa tory when 


cracked at some bod y else's €x pense. 
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A CASE OF MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 
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Ph se | : Pat apd. Ny Wik th } atri tie boy ( ntoirely, Lhe soot he rin tongue nv the cratur wud charm silver out av the pockets av the 
arvin’ pisantny whin they had sorrow a farthin’ about them. Begor! he med a great success av it whin he tuk up collectin’ for the “ Evicted 
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inants, — (2) ! hin ’ wy ne “aur ecran) » ay ; 
cor : =) " . whin " boy se an illegant store av small coin saved up, he was afther disgoisin’ himsilf and lavin’ County Clare to 
iCiritie : anthroy narvours In foreign parts ) Jodad ! i ar hi Cain 
cratur as he t k his plac in train r B i t. eat WB Ct) Bedad! wid his foine beard and long coat his own mother wouldn’t have known the 
at the 0 fast ae ake a ; io ' 1 : : > J ut, as baud luck would have if, some Whisky-brained Orange spalpane that was loafing 
at ome ee he - pighcn = . a " ~ ur an { raised a yelp fora spache, and, begorrah ! the divils al] med a rush at him together ! 
ink thon cemese bbe a yp . rd eS : a hy nt mon ( ) Begobs! they poured dhrink into him and carried him in troiumph till you'd 
ceek ol ta a , . = Ma pat ve - im in whisky for a month at their expinse if his illigant beard—bad luck to it !—hadn't 
. ae ‘ Ua tern I & ee ) y t 5 i ! al , " ‘ 7? : ; ’ " . . . © . . . Rene . . 
fh wn: * Bt oe wl) ( MAD I y WOoOr afther killin him for an Imposthor. if the blessed saints hadn't rive hit . swift 
mee 8 i ist heard from, the spalpane was still batin’ the rec . ‘ ; eS : =. ; E n nim & 
pa! pan as still batin the record two or three counties away. 
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THE LAST SWEEPS OF THE SCYTHE. 


Vile Opposition grows slower and slower, 
And falls to the scythe of the Grand Old Mower. 











“SHOULD AULD ACQUAINTANCE 


She.—* | wonder what makes Funniman hesitate so in his speech 
this evening)” 

He—* Well, you see, the jokes he has to utter are such old friends 
that he doesn't like to part with them,” 


For Home and Hall, 
A SERIES OF SONGS OF ALL SORTS AND SIZES FOR FAMILY AND 
Music-HALL CONSUMPTION, 
(V\.B.—AlLl Rights in these Songs are ie served.) 
HIRK-(CAND LOWER) DEMONS OF THE DAY, 


[Appointed to be ng by the \ res Who bring discredit on what is, in many 


iheise . at | al i} : t ! ! Kt 
WE'RI Iriel to thre Metropolitan Poor 
On the Furniture Hiring System ! 
By an artful prospectus their faith we secure 


\nd very soon shrewdly enlist ‘em | 
We promise them voods at a vers cheap rate 

\nd prove that too long they have n ed “em, 
And we show that repayments are sn all, date by dat 


And in venerous tone 


We pretend that the props 
For our beautiful shops, 
Are their veriest orn, 
On our Furniture Hiring System ! 


CHORUR, 
Thus, by strictest attention, 
ivery day, 
We hardly need mention 
We make the game pay ! 
As for profits we seldom have missed *¢ m, 
Yes, thanks to our shrewdness. 
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Why. then in a different manner we act, 
In what sume call our Fraudulent System ! 
For then, on our prey (if they’re hard-up and weak 
And, if friends they have none to enlist ’em), 
Yea, e’en if they’ve paid up, say all but a weck, 
In a bullying tone 
We then show that the props 
Which they bought from our shops 
Are ovr veriest own, 
And that is our Hiring System! 
CHORUS. 


Thus, in manner heavy 
We give it ’em hot, 
Distress we soon levy 
And collar the lot, 
And for selling again we twist ’em ! 
But the Beaks, once so lamb-like, 
Are growing too shrewd, 
Which makes us feel (‘dash ’’)-like, 
Because they're now rude 
To our Hiring (or Lowering) System ! 


TURF CUTTINGS. 
To THE EDITOR OF “FUN.” 
A Mountain Pass, Switzerland, 
Sir,—Could you cast your eagle eye upon my features as I lie 
extended on the stunted grass that ornaments this mountain pass, you 
would inevitably trace a settled sadness in my face, Attentive obser- 
vation, too, would probably reveal to you a certain something in my 
air which you could hardly call despair or sulks, but which, you'd 
take your oath, partook, to some extent, of both, In short, you'd 
note in me a pitch of self-absorption, sir, for which the aptest 
term you could invent would be “a settled discontent.” Nor am I 
realy to deny that I am discontented. Why? Ah, sir! (I'd nearly 
written “friend !”’) the season’s nearly atanend! The fateful truth 
one can’t eschew with Goodwood coming into view—for Goodwood’s 
gallops ever tend to give us warning of the end ; and when they come 
my spirits fall—upon existence comes a pall, and Melancholy (dismal 
crone!} has promptly marked me for her own, But, bless my heart, 
why should I fret ? Great Goodwood isn’t over yet, nor all the pleasures 
in her train; and when they are, there yet remain the Leger (full of 
promise rich) the Cambridgeshire and “ Cesarewitch.’ And ere the 
moments onward slip, we ought to have a Goodwood tip ; so, here you 
are, We'll total up the chances for 
THE STEWARD’'S Cur, 
Though he who so pleases may shun 
The fun, 
Ere ever a horse has begun 
To run, 
My consciousness (inner) 
Has shown me the winner, 
I'}] bet (against aught ‘neath the sun) 
A bun 
It’s standing at 20 to 1, 


We'll, first of all, take Acrobat 
At that, 
And Searborough’s worth looking at ; 
And pat 
Best Man and Persistive 
(In contest not fistive) 
Will come with a gallop, rat-tat, 
That's flat 
And make a good bid for ‘the fat.” 


If those who will Erin select 
Expect 
Their choice to secure the correct 
Effect 
They’l! find they're mistaken— 
/ re Cuttlestone taken 
Though they of the Juvenal sect 
Detect 
A chance which you shouldn't reject. 


And now, sir, Pll resume the tour by mountain pass and heather 
moor, away from busy haunts of men, in which I was engaging when 
the sudden thought of Goodwood stopped me on my way and down [ 
dropped upon the grass, and on a slip of paper worked you off that 
tip. I think you'll tind it “all serene” (and if you don’t know what I 
mean by this expression please refer to Mr. Brander Mathews, sir). 
And so I leave you fora while. If we should meet again I'll smile: 
but if for ever here we part, | don't think I shall break my heart. So 


fare you well, my festive cuss. Ta, ta, I’m yours, TROPHONIOUS. 
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THE UNEXPECTED. 


Fond Mamma (just having put the finishing touches to Master 


Reginald’s toilet, previous to his departure for the party )—*“ Ah, 
Reggy! Reggy! what would you do without a mother?” 
Reggy (no friend to these frivolities).—* Do! DO WHAT T LIKED!” 


New Leaves. 

“A BROKEN SHILLING” by Henry Francis (Remington!and Co., 
Limited). Unlike “St. Briavel’s Rectory” by the same author, so 
recently noticed, this otherwise pleasantly written and agreeable story 
has a dash at the attempted murder and acute detective elements 
towards the end. Authors seem to be unable to shake themselves free 
from their use and all adopt them sooner or Jater as essential parts of 
their stock in trade. If they 
write one story without, it is 
soon counterbalanced by anothe 
With those morbid and deadly 
plots, which there is just a 
possibility of readers growing a 
wee bit weary of in the course 
Ol time, 


THE CLANG OF THE 
CLOCK TOWER. 


APTER storm comes calm, 
after boisterous days come quiet 
nights, and the present batch ot 
Clauses not being so contentious, 
pass more peacefully than those 
Which went before, the 27th 
attaining the sinyularly dis- 
tinguished honour of passing 
Without a division in a singh 
night, the active agents of dis- 
cord evidently assumMminy the 
attitude of slumbering darlings 
vhile passable progress ha3 


[ae nh made, 


HUN. 37 


Thurslay of this week will see the H.R.B. in some shape or other 
through Committee and in full sail for Lordly waters, where its enemies 
predict it will be swamped and finally founder, so surely do they 
count on coming events, 
- . * * 

Useful Bills like the Labourers (Ireland) Act, sometimes creep 
through the prickly hedges of larger measures, sometimes others like 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister's Bill get shunted, and the woful women 
who pine for opportunity of stepping into their deceased sisters’ shoes, 
and of becoming the happy and contented wives of their deceased 
sisters’ husbands, have to wait a little before they can get to that 
station of life, 
+ * . 

There has been a lot more bobbery and fuss about the appointment 
of magistrates, members either wilfully or wofully misunderstanding 
the resolution of the House, so recently passed, Understandings are so 
often either conveniently or inconveniently slippery. 

* * 

The little incident of Mr. Bowles displaying a lovable lack of know- 
ledge of what he was talking about, and Lord Randolph Churchill 
bowling him out by regretting that honourable gentlemen should talk 
of things that they don’t understand, was particularly lively and sweet, 

* . * 

[ see with singular satisfaction the answer of the Home Secretary 
respecting the illegality of omnibus overcharges at holiday times and 
times of rejoicing. That the preposterously extortionate “6D, ANY 
DISTANCE,” by which the unwary are entrapped and poorer passengers 
are excluded, is to be done away with, and the companies warned of 
the danger of repeating what might almost be looked upon as a paltry 

{ cket- ickin r ractice, 
aa P “oe 2 * * . 

The House of Lords has been commendably busy passing or forwarding 

measures and discusssing several subjects in a sensible way. 


* > . 


It was a rather nice notion that, whoever gave birth to it, of all 
the Georges in both Houses of Parliament combining to make a gracious 
wedding present to their Graces the R val (George) Duke of York 
and his wedded wife, 

+ 7 7 

Hansom cab accidents are frequent. Much, though perhaps not too 
much, has been made of the narrow escape of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales the other day, he being, however undeservedly, very much 
shaken, I have a dearly beloved brother who was very nearly run over 
by a hansom too, and very much shaken, but no notice has been 
taken of that, until now. 

* * . 

There isa time for all things, and an appropriate time has been 
chosen for both Houses of Parliament and also the City Corporation 
to present their addresses of congratulation to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen, and to their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales on the marriage of their R.H.’s the Duke and 
Duchess of York. Following that lead, it may not be amiss if FUN, 
and FUN’s readers, run in theirs along with those of 

THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER, 
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“OVER THE DOWNS SO FREE!’ 


To Build a House for Occupation. 


LET it be constructed in such a style, and decorated and furnished 
in such a manner that you may be able to live up to its surroundings. 
It is all important that you should very carefully select some one 
article of furniture, that is likely to come constantly under your obser- 
vation, as the initial item ; it it is not very important what that article 
may be, whether it is a teapot or a poker, but perhaps it might be as 
well toselect an umbrella stand for the lobby ; and, as a matter of course, 
an umbrella tomatch ; then you could more easily set your architect to 
work, in the first instance to design and arrange the dimensions of your 
outer door and lobby to suit those articles, This done, your next object 
would be to purchase a moderately sized Turkey carpet and Persian 
rug, and from these draw up the necessary dimensions of your Dining and 
Drawing-room, so that they may be in mathematic proportion to these, 
being careful that the light from the windows shall fall upon the floor 
80 as to bring out the colour of those rugs to the greatest advantage. 

Carry out the same principle in arranging the other rooms of the 
house, always being careful to commence your operations by the 
purchase of carpet or rug, which, as a matter must, of course, be in 
harmony with your umbrella stand, or teapot, or whatever article you 
may have selected as your foundation for guidance, and then work up 
in form and colour for the best effect you can obtain, so that by the 
time your house is out the builder's hands and you have got rid of the 
indispensable plasterers and carpenters you may then begin to think of 
the decorators, 

In furnishing, always begin with the most simple, requisite article. 
In the dining-room, for instance, what could be more appropriate than 
a set of spirit bottles, ora poker? In the drawing-room (this should 
have your most careful consideration) What more consistent than a 
coal box, a Japanese fan, a flower, or a peacock's feather? And then 
arranve all the other pieces to correspond in form and colour with the 
initial pieces of furniture, so, by the time you had finished building and 
thoroughly furnished your house, you would have a place where you 
could dwell with some degree of comfort, feeling there was something in 
the world that might be lived up to, that it would be the ambition of 
your life to accomplish that end, and, though you might not succeed to 
your entire satisfaction (who ever did accomplish that consummation so 
devoutly to be wished ?) still you would daily have an opportunity of 
realising the poet's undeniable assertion, that : 


“A thing of beauty isa ry for ever.” 
and thou rh you might not be in possession of a thoroughly contented 
mind, still you would have ground for believing that that “continual 
feast Aic t as tne happy lot of some highly favoured mortal. and 
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The Tale of a Tum, 


“Fath to!” the tourist 
Briton cried, 
To pick and spade the 
Fellahs fell ; 
A hole gaped in the moun- 
tain’s side 
(O! Land of Frauds, I 
know thee well !) 
The Dragoman he cocked 
his eye, 
And signalled with mys- 
terious thumb, 
“Within this tomb, O Bey! 


doth lie 
THE MUMMY OF <THE 
HIGH PRIEST TUM!” 


I ought to know (who put it 
there, 
Found for the dozenth 
time this year !) 
With thumping hearts and 
stiffening hair, 
They traversed galleries 
dim and drear ; 
The Inner Chamber pene- 
trate, 
Where, carefully preserved 
in gum, 
They found It lying stiff and 
straight, 
The Mummy of the High 
Priest Tum. 


In peace It lay with jars 
around ; 
They tore It from Its rest 
of balm, 
And though its head could 
not be found, 
It bore Its Tale beneath its arm, 
Papyrusly inscribed to all 
Who read and relish records rum, 
From day of birth to funeral, 
The Story of the High Priest Tum. 


‘‘O, wond’rous Record !” said the elf, 

“Its secrets shall to thee be sold. 
(1 wrote it every word myself: 

It’s dear, that ink of tarnished gold !”’) 
His glossy words the traveller heard, 

With many a British “ha!” and “ hum lL” 
And with his boot-toe rudely stirred 

The Mummy of the High Priest Tum. 


‘‘T am a son of toil,” he cried, 
‘‘ And far away in Albion’s heart 
My aged father makes, with pride, 
Real antiques for the foreign mart. 
And so,” he said, “ I will not buy ; 
Our own trade mark, Smith, Brummajum, 
Is stamped upon this doleful guy ; 
We will go hence and let it lie, 
For some confiding ass to buy, 
This Mummy of the High Priest Tum.” 


Snips and Snaps. 


They had met, shopping,—dear Mrs. Candour and dear 
Mrs. Ea rsley. 
“That very showy dress Mrs. Beaulieu wore at the Countess’s garden 
party cost sixty-five guineas, my dear.” 
“How did you find that out?” 
‘My husband, who is Madame Décolletée's solicitor, has been 


instructed by her to sue for that amount.” 


. - * 
The talk in the smoke room of the Scooters’ Club had been, for some 
time, cyclic, when: 
“I think,” said little Derringdoo, “I shall mount a bicycle, this 
summer, after all.” 
“If you do, I'll bet you what you like that, after all, you'll come 
off one,”’ said Bantrem. 
At which there was a laugh, and a sudden recollection, on 
the part of De rring doo, that he “never had liked Bantrem,” 
and n liked him less than ever; and nobody pre sent was 
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SOME WONDERS THAT WILL NEVER CEASE. 
WITH REGARD TO ART, 


WonDER I.—Why the picture that you like best should invariably 
be, according to the irrefragable estimate of all your knowing, artistic 
friends, “an abominable daub”? 

WONDER II.—Why the picture which you had really marked down 
in your own mind as the most abominable daub in the whole Gallery 
should turn out to be, according to authorities previously quoted, a 
triumph of Art? 

WonDER III,—Why successful artists paint the same subjects over 
and over again? 

WONDER IV.—Why they shouldn’t, when originality doesn’t pay ? 

WoNDER V.—W ho are the people ; 
who buy the pictures that sell ? 





WoNDER VI.—What becomes of a» 


all the pictures that don’t sell ? 

WONDER VII,— Whether the 
models who sat in the classical 
compositions are really like that, 
you know? 

WoNDER VIII.—Whether they 
don’t sometimes catch colds on their 
chests? Or off them? 

WONDER IX.—Why a copper 
bowl, a bunch of yellow daisies, a 
marble seat, and an amber drapery 
should be a * study ae 
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The Song of the Baby. 


O! A BABY sat and crowed on a comfortable cloud 

(In the regions where they say the babies come from), 
And it looked down from above on a couple wed for love, 
And its tiddy ickle mouth it took its thumb from, 


O! such a nice little Baby! 
Such a rosy little cosy little Baby ! 

If you're not averse to hear something new and rather queer, 
I'll sing you the Song of the Baby! 


“ Dere's a tumfortable berth,” said the Baby, “down on Earth 

Wid dat nicey, nicey pair of mawwied lovers too, 

An’ I fink dat dey will be veway glad to play wid me 

At Kings an’ Queens, and favers 
an’ at muvvers too!” 


©! such a soft little Baby! 
Such a stupid little Cupid of a 
Baby ! 
Cherishing a wild ambition to per- 
form an earthly Mission, 
Just the foolishness you'd look 


7 re ee ow 
a Yi a: i, forina Baby | 


“ Won't dey open deir eyes when | 
take dem by su’p’ise? 

(Tos’ of torse de doctor’ll b'ing me 
in his boo’um) ; 

Won't dey say ‘ We dess who this is,’ 


WONDER X.—Why a copper 
bowl, a bunch of yellow daisies, a 
marble seat, and an amber drapery, 
with a pale golden lady (recently 
recovered by timely administration 
of Varr’s Life Pills from jaundice, 
to judge by her complexion), should 
be ‘a composition” ? 

WONDER XI.—Why the artist 
who wishes to be humorous should 
always confine himself to the re- 
presentation of old women, geese, 
donkeys, pigs, and babies ? 

WoNDER XII.—Why the artist 
who wishes to be tragic should con- 
fine himself to Moorish slaves, curly 
scimitars, frowning tyrants, and 
prostrate odalisques, or weeping 
attendants, black-draped scaffolds, 
frowning warders, masked execu- 
tioners, little ruffs, emblazoned 
prayer-books, velvet gowns, and 
Mary Stuarts ? 

WONDER XIIT.—Why a battered 
guitar, a modern Florentine 
stamped-leather-covered chair, a 
wicker wine-flask, and a rusty hel- 

















VERY FAR GONE. 
Mrs. Wutts.—“ Ah; bin callin’ on Mrs, Turmuts, have you, Miss? 


An’ ’ow is the pore lady?” 
Miss,—* Ob, gradually fading away, Mrs. Wutts !—gradually fading 


smuvver me wid love an’ kisses, 
As de little babies muv-an’-favers 
do ‘em 


O! such a rash little Baby ! 
Such a curly little quirly little 
jaby ! 
Bitten with the wish to roam from 
its comfortable home, 
It got served out in the sequel, 
did the Baby |! 


For it settled its affairs and it hur- 
ried off downstairs, 

But was very disappointed when it 
got there: 

For its mother had a taste for a 
fashionable waist 

And the welcome it expected so, 
was not there ! 


O! such a sad little Baby! 
Such a skimpy little shrimpy 
little Baby ! 
It knew that it was plain, and the 
knowledge gave it pain, 
“But it isn’t all my doing,” 
said the Baby ! 


met, lying in a Wardour Street 
broker’s window, should not create 
the admiring interest the same objects represented upon canvas possess 
for visitors to the Royal Academy ? 

WoNDER XIV.—Whether all R.A.’s make large fortunes? 

Wonpber XV.—Whether large fortunes do not sometimes make 
R.A.’s? 

WonpDER XVI.—Why a canvas nineteen feet by twenty-five, upon 
which the paint has been lumped with a mason’s trowel, should bea 
masterpiece ? 

WonpDER XVII.—Why a canvas nineteen inches by twenty-five, 
upon which the paint has been spread with a house-fly’s hind leg should 
be designated as a ‘** vem”? 

WonpbeR XVIII1.—Why Academy suns set in such queer colours? 

WonpER XIX.—Why Academy complexions (those of portraits, 
especially) are so much nicer than the real thing? 

WonpER XX,—Whether Sir John Gilbert isn’t getting tired of 
knights in armour, and wouldn't like to paint little boys in velvet 
suits, for a change ?/ 

WonpeR XX({.—Whether Sir John Millais isn't getting sick of 
little boys in velvet suits, and wouldn't like to have a crack at knights 
in armour, just for variety? 

WonDER XX1!I.—Whether Mr. Marcus Stone isn’t getting near the 
end of that flight of stone steps? 

WonpeR XXIII.—Whether Mr. Orchardson hadn’t better turn over 
a new leaf in his dinner-table ? 


7v he conti nue d.) 


away! In fact, J couldn't see her when I called!” 


And it uttered horrid shrieks as an 
earthly Baby speaks, 

When anything arouses indignation ; 

Sut the words it meant to say were, “ I’m d’edful in de way. 


po” 


O, why did I tum widout an invitation / 
O! such a sick little Baby! 
Such an ailing little wailing little Baby ! 

“ The World is cold an’ bleak an’ I’m veway small an’ weak, 
An’ I think I'd wavah leave it,” said the Baby. 


So it sobbed itself away in a fortnight and a day, 

In a chilly cradle lined with shiny dimity ; 

’Neath its cheek a puny fist that had never yet been kissed, 
And its parents bore the loss with equanimity. 


And there was the End of the Baby! 
Of that lonesome little moansome little Baby ! 

“ Human muvvers are played out, an’ that’s what it’s all about ; 
I’ve awwived at that conclusion,” said the Baby ! 


William and his New Coat. 

Our friend William has invested in a new coat. He isn't quite, 
you might say, as at homein it ashe might be. The cloth of that 
garment is rather stiff, and William, who is a small man, rattles in it 
like a shrivelled barcelona in its shell. Yet William admires that 
coat from the very bottomest point of his heart. He has taken to 
putting brilliantine on his hair to show that he perfectly lives up to it. 
He persists in paying threepence, instead of twopence, for his stone 


ginger beer, because he imagines he looks so very West Endy indeed. 
Until the gloss on that coat is worn off William will be another man. 
at's y very part ir misfortun: 
P , hey be returned unless 
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DOLCE FAR NIENTE—FOR ONE. 


He (after pulling against tide for a couple of hours under a broiling sun).—* Don’T YOU THINK IT WOULD BE RATHER A GOOD IDEA 
se) 


TO PULL UP FOR A WHILE UNDER THE SHADE OF ONE OF THOSE JOLLY OLD TRE aS { 
She.—“* AND BREAK THE SPELL OF THIS DELICIOUS LANGUOROUS MOTION? NoT FOR WORLDS!” 


Fun’s Fashion Fancies. What are Good Things for? 

“ WELDON'R” says we are to be “ethereally lacy this summer.” HERE are the things some very good things are good for. You can 
Considering the long spell of hot weather we went through, it wasn't cure your chaps or your chilblains, obtain white hands and teeth, 
our own fault that we weren't ethereally dary all the spring. heal burns or scalds and skin diseases, free your plants and animals 

+ 6 -* from insects, keep your poultry houses clean and sweet, destroy weeds 
Younghusband tells his wife she can get a ruche for her dress from on your garden walks and lawns, and do many other desirable deeds 
any dressmaker, He says they are all well-known ruche-ers. by using CALVERT’S carbolic preparations. Tooth-powder, soap 
* 6 * ointment and soft soap. So now you know, 
Gentlemen are getting very loose in matters of social etiquette. 
They very rarely “leave cards’’—until they have either cleaned Brevities. 


themselves or everybody else out, I 


ALL workmen want, to make ’em blest 
And prosp’rous, each man Jack O, 
Is eight hours’ work, and eight hours’ rest, 


’ 


. * *. 
Ladies are beginning to wear basques—whatever basques may be. 
The only basque we personally care about is to basque in their smiles. 
ten And eight hours’ “ beer and ’bacco,’ 
“For an elderly lady's bonnet,” says Wyra, “cut this same: 
ete, ete.” Myra, Myra, we are surprised at you. Why waste your 
time in giving advice to the non-existent ? , 


1 4 
He spent his health in seeking wealth, 
Then spent his wealth in seeking health ; 


- 8.53 So only won to lose his gains 
Several new styles have come out this summer in almost every And “have his labour for his pains.” 
article of dress, Generally speaking, the only thing there's rery Little 
change in is—the pocket, Posr Office Order: The regularity of all its departments. 


CUSTARD Reckitts Cadbur hg 


POWDER e R ue. English Manufacture, USED 


Seopiies roe | river | Dainties in endless | MYA/Vcty TT oun Absolutely Pure.” (As in the 
ariety é Choicest Dishes and the Rich ‘ =: . so-called — 
Custard. NO EGGS REQUIRED. Refuse all Substitutes. —The Analyst. “"“Cocan 
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Ar exe: lable So Ge Smasher _Wucen_ 


ro 


Micking, 4 uslrovg woman 


(1) IN the Realm of Ozonia, with Syrens sublime. (4) Tight-rope-dame at Stall-damsel thus flew—what a sheme ! 

Old Neptune just now has a jolly good time! And a “summons” ensued, for which sum-'un's to blane! 
(2) To be turned out of doors by the wife of your chest, (5) An excitable son caused his parents to quake, 

Is apt (if you're oofless) to make you distrest ! P’r'aps a prison-vacation a “soother” would make |! 
(3) To try on new boots and then try to pay nil, (6) Her sweet “ Smasher"”-Majesty goeth to gaol— 

Is a wicked “try on,” which oft leads to the “ mill.” Thus Democracy maketh e’en Royalty quail ! 

(7) To attack a Strong Lady by means of your boot 
le a Var 1) vy Ly 4 rf iD ljuct a i [ +e 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. 


CRITERION.— Amiability and 

(2 chesstaines were our pleasing 
characteristics as we assembled 

here the other evening to meet 

ff our old friend La Fille de 
/4/ ~ Madame Angot. Some of us 
yj, \were some twenty years younger 
V4iY when she first came among us, 
some of us were playing marbles 










‘y 
THE CRITERION.—A little filly 7, 
who objects to the bridal. i 


or nursing dolls—Miss tL 
Decima Moore, the new * 
Clairette, must have been 
one of these—some of us 
hadn’t been born, Those of Anvze et Lange—when Ange meets Ange, then 
us who hadn’t seen her for comes——— 

all that time; and those of 

us who had never seen her before were equally ready to greet her with 
friendly warmth, as we sent around the first night “nods and becks 
and wreathed smiles ’’ even more wreathed than usual. 


” * * 


Proceedings commenced genially with our greeting Mr. Crook’s 
arrival on the scene with “ Brayvo, Johnny!” A piece of friendliness 
gracefully acknowledged by the recipient, who was further encouraged 
by a reference to “Good Old Drury Lane.” This friendly spirit was 
not damped even by Mr. Wyndham’s apologetic appearance before the 
curtain at the end of the overture to announce the non-arrival of Mr. 
Pounds, and to ask us to give them another five minutes. We not 
only gave the five minutes but gave him a round of applause for 
himself as well and cordial relations were further sustained by Mr, 
Crook’s yielding to a suggestion to “ give us the overture arain.” 


* * . 


These little preliminaries disposed of we settled down to business, 
And a very pleasant business, too. The daughter 
of Madame wears well and isas sprightly a damsel 
as ever, As the old, familiar airs came up one by 
one we recognised in their daintiness, melody and 
meaning, the reasons of their popularity in our 
youth, and reasons for a renewed popularity in 
this day of our—shall I say ?—stalwart manhood. 
The work is musicianly and symmetrical in a 
manner subsequent efforts in the line have 
gradually weaned themselves from. The 
dialogue, though simple and not particularly 
sparkling, is quite sufficient for its purpose—viz., 
to carry out a plot which is interesting all the 
time and quite capable of sustaining interest by 
its point and the expertness of its construction. 
The allusions to modern politics are quite 
THE ORITERION.— unnecessary, though, and create neither amuse- 
“If such there be, go ree ? 
market well."—Sceort (J Ment nor chagrin, 
believe). 





*. 


Then we have in Miss Decima Moore something 
ideal in the way of Clairettes—there is a suggestion of dainty fragility 
about her which did not promise well for success in the ‘* Quarrel 
Duet ’—she came through the ordeal pretty well, however—perhaps 
because we were not expecting too much—and the performance was 
otherwise as pretty and charming as possible. Miss Amy Augarde is 
a handsome and effective Mdlle. Lange, she acts and sings with point 
and finish, and when she lays herself out to be fascinating—well, 


there !—what can Ange Pitou do. poor fellow ? 
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And, talking of Ange Pitou, Mr. Courtice Pounds makes a good deal 
of that part, Destonlarly from a musical point of view. That sterling 
actor, Mr. Sydney Valentine, plays Larivaudiére with 
due weight, and good service in small parts is done by 
such leading folks as Mr. Blakeley, Miss M. A. Victor, 
Mr, Welton Dale, Misses F. Francis, Ellis Jeffreys 
(rather over-accentuated in her delivery), and Haidee 
Crofton (who sings the song of Mére Angot with all 
necessary point), Mr. Charles Davenport (a nom de 
thédtre, the gentleman’s real initials being, I am 
credibly informed, C. D.) is vocally weak but otherwise 
satisfactory as Pomponnet. The costumes might have 
been selected with more care, but they are rich enough. 
It must not be forgotten that Miss Maggie Gorst 
embellishes the programme vith a dance of the 
popular flying-skirt order. 

* * * 

THE ORI- Nops AND WINKS.—The production of Zhe Sleep- 
TERION.—Lar- walker having been postponed from the 22nd to the 
ry Vaudiére. An 95th ult., 1 am not able to keep my promise to use 
we pl a judicial expressions about it this week (although, | 

' daresay you will know about it by the time this 
reaches your eye), but in my next, I think I may say without fear of 
contradiction, I shall have something to say about it.— 
In the Autumn the community will be able to make the 
discovery of Columbus at the Lyric. It is the subject 
of the contemplated comic opera to be ‘produced at 
that house. Messrs. Sims and Raleigh are the con- 
cocters, I believe, and I rather think Mr. Ivan Caryl] is 
the composer. The fact is, I know these things, but 
don’t want to be pharisaically proud about it.—Miss 
Sylvia Gerrish, a lady from America, will shortly come 
upon the gerrish—I mean, garish—scene of our stage. 
She is to succeed Miss Yohe (He-yo!) at the Trafalgar, 
and is reported to be bringing with her “the finest 
figure in America,” which is scheduled as her own 
property.—There will be something more than grouse ih 4 Gas 
shooting to engage attention on the 12th. Mr. Farley aad reminds me 
Sinkin will take his first shot at Covent Garden 66 the old Phil- 
Promenade Concerts on that date, Mr. F. H. Cowen harmonic. Dear! 
will be his beater—that is—his conductor. Let us goby ag em 
hope they will make good bags. No doubt “coveys” Gays to besure !” 
will flock thither—Towards the end of the month, <Chuckles). 

A Gaiety Girl will be 

found at the Prince of Wales’s. What 
she will be doing there I don’t pretend 
to. say, but she is expected to bring 
Mr. Hayden Coffin with her.— Mr. 
J. F, Sheridan (the Widow O’Brien of 
Fun on the Bristol) opens at the 
Vaudeville on Saturday with a two- 
act piece, called A Trip to Chicago. 
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THE CRITERION. — Jrenitz | 
(loqg.).—“ Hullo! Where are wot 





three encores nightly we used to 
get? Um?” 


No doubt the 7. to C. is 
on the same lines as 
F. on the B.—and that was the “dallar line,” if I remember 
rightly, But we shall see, an’ we possess ourselves with patience. 
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FILLED IN! 


Wagley.—* Oh, I assure you, old chap, there’s a good deal more in that Miss Round than you 
grey you, P; g J 


have any idea of!” 
Prigley.— Indeed? And pray how have you ascertained that?” 
Wagley.—‘ Just taken her down to supper, old man!” 


THE CLANG OF THE CLOCK TOWER. 


IT has become a part of the proverbial philosophy of modern times 
to advise that men should never prophesy unless they know, and 
surely they shouldn’t. Woe for the prophets of the never-can, never- 
must, never-will, never-shall persuasion as to the fate of the H R.B. 
Where are their jests and their jibes now? where be they? Alas, they 
are nowhere ! 

* a * 

The old man with the performing dogs poses before the gaping crowd, 
and his Irish Terrier, H.R.B., goes through the hoop with a bound and 
a bark. His other dogs will probably not complete their performances 
until his assistants have gone round to collect supply, which may 
occupy nearly all the remaining time that the show can be kept on view. 


* * 


On the financial clauses, our 
financiers, or would-be finan- 
ciers, have endeavoured to 
display their dauntless, if un- 
evenly balanced, skill. Cham- 
berlain saying one thing, 
Goschen another, whilst Mr. 
Gladstone and Sir William Har- 
court, more than their match, 
show that the one is quite 
wrong, and that the other is 
not right. . , 

Mr. C. boldly displays his 
contempt for those who differ 
from him, as such strong, 
celf-willed and scornful men 
are apt to do, forgetting the 
possibility of others being right and himself wrong; and when 
trying to make confusion clear, becoming himself confused, At times 
he’s rude, and then at times he meets with merited rebuke. 

» * . 

A friend of mine once said to me, “ One side must be right and the 
other wrong, and I think that the side I am on is the right side "—and 
I thought it was a rule that would work both ways. 

* . bal 

Mr. Goschen’s fierce and furious attacks are only like a fizzle of 

flashy fireworks, soon out. 


STRIKING ATIITUOE ON THE MINERS 
FART 
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The Tories’ miserable cries, which they 
ought to be ashamed of repeating, about gag, 
insufficient time for discussion, and such fre- 
quently and completely exploded fallacies, are 
simply absurd, ridiculous, unsound and un- 
believable, even by their own sorry selves, 
than whom none know it better. 


* * * 


The deadly dangers arising from the far too 
free and easy use of fire-arms in both the 
skilled and the unskilled hands, makes the 
introduction of the Home Secretary's bill for 
regulating the sale of pistols a welcome one 
that won the applause of both sides of the 
House, It is to be hoped it will afford protec- 
tion to and be the preservation of many 
hearts and homes, 


* * * 


In both Houses many questions have been 
asked and suitable answers given. France and 
Siam, Matabele and Mashonaland are in a 
state of disturbance, but may quiet down 
again without doing each other much material 
harm, 

* * > 

The Lords seem to be a bit over-anxious to 
get their claws over Irish affairs, and to prune 
their feathers for a further flight. They need 
not hurry. They will soon have enough of 
‘em. Their mischievous mutilations of certain 
important measures are not to be amicably 
accepted, the “ Lower House” being unwilling 
to take just what the Lords will. 

* . * 


It is somewhat amusing to contemplate Lord 
Randolph Churchill's curious toss-penny pro- 
posal to his Paddington constituency that he 
shall stand as member for another place, and 
if not elected that they should preserve Pad- 
dington to him (but if elected, I suppose 
Paddington might go pad)—a “ heads I win, tails you lose” sort of pro- 
position, consummately impudent, or confoundedly insulting, but all 
right if it is as they like it. a 

It is, perhaps, rather regrettable that ministers should find it necessary 
to decline accepting the Lord Mayor's invitation to that time-honoured 
banquet, the Ministerial Dinner, at the Mansion-House, The reasons 
may be “as plentiful as blackberries,” and be the best of all possible 
reasons, but they will not escape misconstruction, or it may even be 
malicious calumny. 

> * * 

Whilst I write, the Naval Manceuvres are getting into swing. War 

is declared, and though it is but mimic war, it is to be hoped that our 


wr (07 (hunsy 


TOPICS. 





THE OLD FAPLE 
wim AGAIN 





brave almirals will be able to conduct 
it without coming into serious collision 
with either friend or enemy ; without 
the sinking of ships, the explosion of 
gun-boats, the tripping-up of torpedoes, 
or the loss of a single life. 
* . ” 

“England expects every man to do 

his duty.” 
THE MAN IN THE 
CLOCK TOWER. 
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THE CLEVER OLD DOG. 


This is the dog the! tricki can do; 
Hist! Whoop-lah! and he’s through. 

















Lorn! ANY CHANCE O’ GITTIN’ 


For Home and Hall. 


A SERIES OF SONGS OF ALL SORTS AND 
SIZES, INTENDED FOR FAMILY AND 
Music-HALL CONSUMPTION, 


(N.B.—AU Rights in these Songs are 
Reserved.) 
DEGRADERS OF THE DRAMA. 
From A (C,) SCOTT-I8H POINT OF VIEW. 

ONLY an Actor-Manager, 
Still he will serve as a text; 
As of yore, when, alack, 
Playhouse matters were slack 
And we Critics were all perplexed ! 
Only an Actor-Manager, 
A lover of £ «. d.; 
But, though he is not 
Worth the ghost of a jot, 
He will serve as a theme for me! 


Only an Actor-Manager, 
One who degrades true Art ; 
Who produces a play 
Just to make it pay, 
And yet collars the Gelling part ! 
Only an Actor-Manager, 
Yearning forsooth to act ; 
And whose vanity takes 
The form of “ fakes ” 
All praise to himself to attract ! 


Only a Manager-Actor, 
Who carves authors’ plays, to fit 
His greed of lines 
(For “ fat” he pines), 
And will no other needs admit, 
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A NEW USE FOR LZ 


“SAY, BILL, WOT’S THIS "ERE CLOSURE AS I ’EARS ’EM A-TORKING ABOUT IN ’YDE PARK?” 
“ “ SORT 0’ MUZZLE AS THEY PUTS ON THEM PARLIAMENT BLOKES TO KEEP ’9EM FROM JAWRING TOO MUCH.” 


A HOLD O’ ONE FOR MY MIssus?” 


Only a Manager-Mummer, 
That blot upon Britain’s stage 
But in vision I see 
The time when he 
Will be ‘‘ chucked,” in a Blessed Age! 


* * * * . 


THE VISION. 


(As it appeared to the aforesaid Canny Scott). 


Gone is the Manager- Actor, 
We have now but xon-playing lessees, 
Who, content to shine 
In the “ business” line, 
Don’t combat for speech and wheeze ! 
Yes, gone is the Manager- Actor, 
That Wart on the Drama's Face ; 
And each theatre lessee 
A mere tradesman must be, 
Not a player, in any case. 


But, though gone is the Manager- Actor, 
I’m somehow compelled to own, 
That the Drama has not 
Improved worth a jot, 
In a Higher Artistic tone! 
Though crushed is the Manager-Mummer, 
We have fewer productions now ; 
And those now on hand 
Are not very grand, 
For the Lessees to Art won't bow ! 


And besides, the once Managing- Actor, 
Now we've cropped his ambition to score, 
Just walks through his réle 
With no more of “ Soul "— 
Nay, not so much, as before / 
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Now we've wiped out the Manager-Actor 
(Irving, Willard, Hare, Tree and such), 
The mere “ business” lessee 
Backed by “ mugs’” £ s. d., 
Doesn’t seem to have helped Art—much ! 


Riddle-Me-Riddle-Me-Ree. 

RIDDLE.—On two occasions Mr. FUN 
couldn’t first for laughing. One was when he 
had seen second played at a London theatre: 
the other was when he had seen total played 
at a London theatre. 

ANSWER.—“ Sleep-‘ Walker.’ ” 

* x a 

RIDDLE.—Prove by anagram that honesty 
is the worst policy a man can pursue. 

ANSWER, —“ Honesty” will make “he 
stony.” 

* + * 

RIDDLE. — Describe a delicate, asthetic 
lady’s-man in a single word composed of 
three letters and a fi 

ANSWER,—FMN8, 

* * * 

RIDDLE.—I am one of the United States. 
When ’Arry and ’Arriet, of Whitechapel, enter 
the United States, I also show what ’Arriet is. 

ANSWER.—’Arry’s owner. (Arizona). 


Much Consoled. 


HERMIONE was plain and poor, 

So suitors never sought her door : 
And she was glad ; for not for pelf 
'Twould be, if wooed, but for herself. 
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THERE’S LIFE IN THE OLD HORSE YET! 


TELL-TALES PER TELEPHONE. 
HORO-SCOPING WITH DIFFICULTIES. 

ANXIOUS BRITON (tremblingly ringing up the Exchange Clerk). 
Here, I say, you know, my good sir—or miss—kindly put me on to 
Number One Thousand and Four Stars, otherwise, ‘* Horoscopist, 
London.” Eh? Yes, Certainly. ... Jf you please, and as quickly as 
possible, as I am in a state of terrible anxiety... . Zhank you, so 
much!,... 

No. 1000 ****, Yes sir, I am, and as it happens, by a strange 
coincidence, disengaged, What can I do for you, sir? 

A. B. We—el, I hardly know, sir, I am so perplexed, The state of 
the country, and indeed, of the world, in general alarms me, I would 
fain peer into the future, and 

No, 1000 * ** *, Have a care, sir! Heaven,:from all creatures, hides 
the Book of Fate, and for wise purposes. I can, by my seeing, foretell 
certain things, but, seeing that I do not do this sort of thing for money, 
there is no no need for me to egg you on to observe the terrible yoke 
(joke!) which Fate now bears. Therefore, desist, Vain Mortal. 

A. B. I cannot desist—nay, I will not desist. If you will not tell 
me the future, I will e’en journey Stead-ily on to the ‘‘ Borderland,” and 
there——— 

No. 1000 ****, No, no; not that. Anything but that, if you value 
what little reason that seems to be left to you... . Well, well (tearfully), 
since you will have it so, Vain Mortal, here goes! Gather round them, 
sir! Gather round! Keep your auriculars open, also keep your eyes 
fixed upon the electrophone and you shall see and hear what you shall 
see and hear. N.B.—No tickets or money exchanged after taken from 
the counter ! 

A. B. Good graciousness! I tremble, For lo, he beginneth to talk 
quite like a Railway Company, and they, forsooth 

[ Thunder, Small Beer, etc., also terrible Lycopodium flashes from 
time to time; and anon a kind of Randolph Churchilliness 
supervenes. The ANXIOUS BRITON stands entranced, 

No. 1000 * * ** (incanting) : 

Now the August sunbeams try, 

London and its folks to fry, 

Now the Dog must have its Days, 

When its mood doth cause amaze, 

Now the toilers all decide 

To lark this merry Lubbocktide 

(That’s if it be not too cold, 

And, if they the “ ooftish”’ hold). 

Now the Future’s mighty book 

I unfold unto thy look, 

Therefore weigh in with thy “ dees,’ 

Cheques crossed “ Bank of Britain,” please ! 

[Considerably more thunder; also fire minutes’ interval for 

refreshment for the HOROSCOPIST only. Weird noises and 
eldritch shrieks, as of fiendish tile-cats, unable to get home to 


their tea. 


MO, 100077 7*.: 
oc. Now prepare, to hear and see, what Fate 


Hath for this Nation hidden up his sleeve, 
Behold, the Horoscope which I have cast 

(As is my wont to cast them—While you Wait,) 
Doth show that Britain is in parlous case ; 

For it revealeth (at a Moderate Charge) 

That County Councillors of Progressive Views, 
And more than that—that all of Liberal thinking, 








Will be subjected to the Tory Tar-brush ; 
Because two weak-kneed and dishonest men 
Did earn discredit by nefarious means, 
It shows, too, that a certain “ Brummagem ” Joseph, 
To curry favour with the so-called “ classes,” 
Will chap and change, and not content with showing 
True Opposition (which is no disgrace), 
Will pelt his erst associates with mud— 
Nay, that he’ll hurl an oratorial dungheap 
O’er th’ Ancient Mariner at the Helm of State. 
My Book of Fate doth also prophesy, 
That while the minor pilferers in our land, 
Are swiftly caught and punished heartily, 
Mammoth Embezzlers who bring down to ruin 
Thousands of struggling, thrifty families, 
Will be allowed to roam abroad unchecked, 
There, lavishing on harlots and the like, 
The savings of the struggling, anxious poor. 
This seems extreme, but yet ‘twill come to pass. 
Moreover doth the Star of Fate foretell 
That one, George Ranger, will refuse to lend 
Suburban open spaces for the use, 
On certain days, of Fire Brigaders’ Drill ; 
And that the Fire Brigade (though crammed with bravery 
And heroism that makes Britain proud) 
Will, by cheese-paring be kept inefficient ! 
And that our Senate will become a place 
Where Mouthing Wranglers will supplant all work, 
And Subterfuge will strive to crush Sincerity, 
Also, Fate tells me, France's head will swell, 
And she will bluster (in her ancient style), 
Especially somewhere up Siam way. 
Also, that English Jingoes will again 
Watch every chance of stirring up fierce strife, 
And crave for War, that greatest Hell of all ; 
}ut may Heaven's grace avert it from our midst, 
And 

A. B. (who has been vainly trying to speak), Here, I say! Just 
chuck it, don’cherknow! I’m blowed if you haven't only been telling 
me of things that have taken place ! 

THE Horoscopist (dropping into his natural voice—viz., that of 
Fun). Well, you stupid person! Did you ever know any Forecaster 
of the Future who did anything else ? Go to-—— 

Tings off. ANX10US8 BRITON sinks in horror—and a heap. 





The Cake to Take. 


Messrs, CHIBNALL, of Hammersmith, have taken the biscuit. 
That is to say, they have brought out one called the Dorina—for 
infants only—and it has proved to be a necessity, allowable by any 
judge in the case of any infant whether a Ward of Court or otherwise. 
[t got its name this wise. FUN gave it to his youngest olive branchlette, 
and since she took on Dorina, she has grown so chubby that everybody 
is a-Dorin’ her. If you valae baby’s health, and wouldn't for the wide 
world risk it, invest a trifle of your wealth in buying the Dorina 
siscuit. 

Fatuous, 


IN our village the butcher is “a gross fat man,” but our Italian 
Warehouseman is a grocer, 
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A JEWEL FROM THE EMERALD ISLE. 
Literary Party (aghast ).— ~Er—um—good heavens, Bridget ! 
what papers from my desk are you lighting the fire with?” 
Bridget.—* Oh, sor, only just the old ‘uns that were scribbled all 
over! Sure I haven't touched the Clane Paper at all at all!” 


A Carpenter’s Bill. 
TO THE EDITOR OF FUN. 

DEAR Sir,—Having recently had occasion to call in that curiosity 
of working man—‘‘a jobbing carpenter”’—to do some work of a very 
trifling character, I was not a little amused, as well as surprised, at 
the bill Mr. Hammershank sent in ; and thinking some of your readers 
may also be amused and, probably reminded of a similar experience, I 
submit the strange document for your consideration and, if approved, 
publication. 


SAMUEL-————, Esq. 
To NATHANIEL HAMMERSHANK. 
& a d, 
To receiving instructions that repairs was wanted at your House . U 1 6 
To going to your Honse and looking at the work to be done, and 
returning to ny shop for a basket o! tools, A a day. Man 
AnG boy ‘ ° ‘i Uv 4 2 
To drawing 3 screws from a lock, and removing ditto from 
drawing-room door; to oiling and cleaning and replacing 
the same. Man and boy : ; “ ; 0 3 if 
To lifting a hammer 3 times and striking a nail, and not succeed- 
ing in driving of it ‘ome nae Vv YU 
To giving 2 more blows on same nail and driving it ‘ome, and 
Ooking at the work when done. Man and boy a v0 1 u 
To going ‘ome to dinner and returning to work, taking off my 
coat, &c. Man and boy a ; ve 0 2 2} 
To fixing a brass bolt in the wrong place and taking it off again, 
and readjusting the same, and considering ‘ow the job could 
be beet done so that it would want attending to again next 
week Man and boy = 7 ; a - 24 
To dropping a slate through skylight and breaking glass. To 
taking out said broken glass and putting in new. Putty, 
time, &c. Manand boy... — ae ie: a .. O 83 4 
To square of glass for ditto we , sn ne as . 0 9g af 
To 1 bushel of cement, q dozen slates, quarter hundred nails, 
4dozen screws. Man and boy .  & 44 
To sweeping all up clean and going ‘ome. Man and boy, §day 0 4 2} 
To trouble w a . O & O 
£2 2 4} 
i ceeneeeentmeetiemettneteeaee 


Fact and Fancy Reconciled. 
“ DieED of drinking too much whisky,” 
Some, who knew the poor man, say— 
Or, as put by Fancy; frisky, 
“ He was spirited away !"’ 
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Bank Holiday Invocations. 


JUPITER PLUVIUS, cease your flood ! 
We know, as a rule, you’re smearing 
The earth with your tears for the human good : 
But a holiday time is nearing, 
And a holiday spent among mire and mud 
Is a thing we are sorely fearing. 
Your service pro tem. we would gladly spare : 
Jupiter Pluvius, hear our prayer ! 


Fickle-souled Phcebus, your noontide rays 
Were but slight in July, and slender : 
But, oh! while on holiday scenes we gaze, 
Let us bask in your cheeriest splendour, 
And we'll sing sweet lays in your sunship’s praise, 
And our thanks at your shrine we'll render. 
That our trips may, next Monday, be prime and rare, 
Fickle-souled Phoebus, pray hear our prayer ! 


Mammon Multipotent, mark our plea ! 
Our hearts you have long been rending 
With absence of cash: but a time of spree 
And of junkets is now impending, 
And a holiday spent without £ s. d. 
Isa holiday not worth spending. 
That each purse may Bank Holiday “ pieces”’ bear, 
Mammon Multipotent, hear our prayer ! 


Mad Melancholia, fierce and foul, 
Whose birth in Plutonian shade is, 
Through all the long year you sit with a scowl 
On the hearts both of gents and ladies : 
But please, till Bank Holiday’s gone, grim and ghoul, 
Will you trot yourself off to Hades? 
That our jinks may be barren of grief and care, 
Mad Melancholia, hear our prayer ! 


Bacchus the Bountiful, not in vain 
May we honour the rich libation : 
May the holiday draughts that we blithely drain 
Be fruitful of vivification : 
But, god of the thyrsus, pray, pray disdain 
To decoy us with strong temptation ! 
That no bacchanal brawls may our bliss impair, 
Bacchus the Bountiful, hear our prayer ! 


On the Steamboat. 


THERE’S nothing like a short trip to sea! No, there isn’t. In 
some respects it’s a good job too. Some people like going thro’ the 
Pool. I can’t say that I do. In my time there was plenty of noise 
going on with the shipbuilding. Now the principal noises come from 
the bands on the boats, I don’t know which of the two is the worse ; 
the rivets being fastened or the tootling on the flute. However, it 
doesn’t matter very much to me, for I’m not very often on the river. 

What I like when you're on the lower river is the beggar who 
always knows something about everything, but who’s always, as a 
matter of course, in the wrong. “Look at that torpedo boat,” says 
the bottled-stout drinking imbecile, “it’s wonderful the destruction 
that there thing could do, It could blow up the whole bally navy 
and drive all the lighthouses into the cliffs like so many tin tacks in 
butter. It’s wonderful what people can do nowadays with science, 
isn’t it?” But then the torpedo boat happens all the time to be a 
fire-float. That’s the way with that sort of creature, There’sa certain 
class of people, principally high church curates and board school 
masters, who think their daily rations are nothing but knowledge. 
It's a great consolation to them ; but it’s like people who eat onions— 
very nice for them, but a beastly nuisance to all those around them. 

The learned person, too, on a steamboat always, as a matter of 
course, knows where all the craft are bound for, ‘“That’s the 
Aberdeen boat,” he says, pointing at a beastly thing that’s come from 
Hamburg or Bremen—chock full of dirty freight and dirtier still Jews. 
Then again doesn’t the beggar come out strong when you're off 
Sheerness! “That's the flagship,” he begins. It ,happens to be a 
cattle boat that’s doing about ten knots an hour. And when he 
passes the Nore light doesn't he come out strong and tospare. He 
tells you that it was the first Light Ship in the country and was put 
up by the Romans before they landed in Britain so that they shouldn't 
get wrecking their ships before they came to sack London. “ Very 
lonely life living on these boats,” says the intelligent, ‘‘the men 
always go mad from the monotony unless they take to taming mice 
and teaching them how to dance quadrilles, or train shrimps like 
performing fleas. One of them taught a shrimp to read the time 
from a watch by wagging his tail to show the number of hours.” 

The steamboat Ananias has existed a pretty long time already. 
It's a pity that they can’t hang him in chains like they used to do the 
pirates opposite Blackwall, DIOGENES TUBBS. 
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WICKED STORIES. 
MR, PLUME’S CALVES: A Story OF VENGEANCE, 


CALVES are not conventionally regarded as portions of the human 
anatomy that one can safely mention in genteel society. There are 
masters of houses so superbly nice that they would take you to the door 
by the ears if you mentioned Calves in their front parlours. Hearts 
and stomachs and ankles are indelicate enough when they belong to 
the human species—but Calves—faugh! And yet, here the wicked 
word has to be written, for Calves were the first pride, the public glory 
of Mr. Plume’s life. 

Mr. Plume’s profits came from a well-established grocery shop, 
situated near a flourishing hospital, the Saint Pharisee’s—you all know 
it and drop trousers buttons for it into the collecting boxes every Hos- 
pital Saturday. The almonds with no kernels in them sold well, and 
ten pounds a week at least was 
realised by the sale of the marmal- 
ade, warranted from Dundee and 
made out of the refuse found in the 
early morning at the gallery en- 
trance of Covent Garden. But 
neither this, nor the fat income 
yielded by Calves foot jelly gave 
him half the enjoyment he derived 
from Calves of another kind, and 
anything but jelly in their consis- 
tency. No, the fact that Mr. Plume’s 
legs—and when we say legs, we 
mean their essential part as far as 
manly beauty is concerned —the 
fact that the Calves of Plume were 
supreme in statuesque beauty was 
a fact as positively ascertained and 
proclaimed by the cooks of the 
neighbourhood as that his sugar 
appeared to come from the Sahara 
rather than the West Indies, and 
that his currants, in the matter of 
true grit, would have made even a 
New York auctioneer blush with 
envy. They were so shapely, that 
Guardsmen, even glorious Guards- 
men, looked askance on them as they 
passed, and semi-divine draymen 
felt inclined to tuck up their sleeves 
and let their arms take vengeance 
for the paled and ineffectual lights 
of their legs. The professional 
apron, acting like a sort of classic 
peplum, gave value to those lines, 
and Mr. Plume, draping himself in 
it on his own doorstep ona summer 
—and even winter day—was a Husband } 








the casual passer-by, but even the 
most hardened medical students 
from that celebrated hospital, Saint Pharisee’s. 

But, attractive or otherwise, those same students were an eyesore to 
Mr. Plume. Mr. Plume used to hold forth lengthily to admiring 
cooks, and explain that for the life of him he couldn’t see why young 
fellers should go about cutting bones, and amputating people’s limbs, 
and smoking pipes before dinner, when there was such solid, respectable 
businesses a-going about as grocers’ and Italian warehousemen’s, 
Chemists he could understand ; at anyrate, they had their shops, like 
respectable people, and even bottles in the window, and different 
coloured bottles, too, almost like a regular grocer. And the cooks and 
the housemaids nodded approvingly, reflecting to themselves that them 
students was amusing fellers enough, but that Mr. ?lume was not to 
be opposed in his opinions; he was well-to-do, a bachelor, and such a 
figger of aman. And then they looked down at the statuesque apron, 
and sighed, and said disagreeable things to each other all the way 
home. 

Mr. Plume had positive as well as abstract reasons for objecting to 
medical students as aclan. Saint Pharisee’s hospital was one of those 
very few colleges where the fairy tales of science and the long results 
of time were taught to earnest, but momentarily impecunious, 
students. They knew what running into debt was at Saint Pharisee’s, 
quite as well as running into a blister, and they rather preferred 
the former operation. And they practised pretty extensively at 
Mr. Plume’s. 

It was chiefly his fault, but he did not see it : he was wrong to keep 


a choice assortment of pipes, he was doubly wrong to keep an even 


choicer assortment of spirituous liquors, varying from unsweetened gin 

to green Chartreuse: and. when he added to these Iniguities, plum cake 

and walking sticks. why. he might have expected all he received in 
| 5% ¥ 
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return, which was nothing! But when the big O'’Shaungraun, the 
senior student (he had been walking half a dozen hospitals for the last 
dozen years), found his credit peremptorily cut off at the counter, and 
his bill actually presented to him with more than a hint about payment, 
Mr. Plume, the creditor, began to soften inexplicably. 

Firstly, there came a young sawbones to buy a pennyworth of 
string—which he paid for; and on departing he was struck dumb: 
“ By jove, what a limb! What biceps! Where the dickens did hs get 
them?” And a gentleman requiring a quarter of an ounce of saltpetre 
for ready money followed: “ Hang it all, those deltoids oughn't to be 
lost to posterity.” 

After three days of such flattering experiences, Mr. Plume told his 
chief adorer (housekeeper at number 1001, with money laid by in the 
telephones), that some of ‘em after all came from respectable families 
like you and me, and one mustn't be too hard on ‘em. 

The Medical School was dignified, 
and did not abuse the altered situ- 
ation. Some of them even paid 
three halfpence in the pound, and 
began a new score. And in proof 
of their forgiveness, in two or three 
days a deputation presented them- 
selves and wanted to know if they 
could interview Mr, Plume in th: 
interests of science, 

“ No—nothing in the vivisection 
way?” said Mr. Plume, timor- 








ously. 
Hein Nothing. But they had long 
tart noticed the exquisite proportions of 


his nether limbs—they had long 
worshipped them from afar, For 
the good of all anatomical students 
of to-day, and hereafter, would 
he allow them—or one—to be 
modelled ? 

Mr. l’lume hesitated, but looking 
down at his apron, thinking of 
posterity and the housekeeper at 
1001, he consented, on condition 
that it didn’t take long, and didn't 
cost anything. 

They brought the plaster imme- 
diately, and Mr. Plume’s inimitable 
Calf was at once imprisoned in a 
pair of trousers thicker than it had 
ever worn before, It was a garment 
composed of wood and iron, and 
ly = ye plaster half a yard thick, and the 
a" ee young scientists left him, saying 
that never had an operation began 
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KINDNESS—OR CURIOSITY ? so well, 


Mr. l’lume thought so, too, at 


spectacle which attracted not only Wife | (together). ; mare to the post, dear; shall I take first, though the local cooks and 


housekeepers would insist on look- 
ing at him with some derision, 
with his magnificent Calf clothed in imperishable clay. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Plume at first, quite jauntily—he was sitting, 
or rather standing for a part of the Hoppolo of Belvedere—Kent line, 
But when an hour and a half had elapsed and nine female domestics 
had grinned, he began to feel that aprons were more comfortable than 
immortal marble. When five hours had elapsed, and the housekeeper 
at 1001 had left him, furiously, saying she would never wed a man who 
couldn’t weigh her an ounce of mustard, had he never such fine 
Calves, Mr. Plume felt that one of those same ornaments was rapidly 
resolving itself into the surrounding clay, and then he roared. 

They had to dig him out of his legging like an entombed miner. 
He never dared show his legs again on his front doorstep; the cooks 
and housemaids deserted him in a body, ridiculing his limb, and the 
housekeeper at 1UU1 married Mr, O’Shaungraun, the author of the 
vengeance, 


At least, she would have done so had any part of this story been 
true, 


Puff! Puff! 


“Tt ig quite common for lwlies to smoke now.” —Soctely Paper. 


] 
Is Life a Failure? has long had its day, 
To tobacco we now give a puff! 
And the coy cigarette by each feminine pet 
Is donned forthwith—ad suff, 
Into all men’s enjoyments the ladies will poke, 
But, of course, as is usual, twill all end in smoke, 


WHY should we expect little brilliancy in a meteor ?—Because it’s 
- 
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Chuting. 


WiTH my love I have ranged the green hills, 
Side by side with her ripped the deep heather ; 
But one supreme joy my heart fills— 
At West Brompton we chuted together ! 


Sweet, sweet is the first returned kiss, 

Sweet are rambles in bright sunny weather 
sut, oh! what can equal the bliss 

Of two fond lovers chuting together ? 


I have heard her low voice in my dreams, 
Felt the glow of her arm’s gentle tether ; 
But, ah! the delight of her screams, 
As, close-clinging, we chuted together |! 


Ah! the sight of her dainty distress 
Made my heart feel as light as a feather ! 

I whispered, “‘ Be mine !””—she shrieked, “‘ Yes!” 
That blest eve, as we chuted together 





Notes and Queries Arithmetical. 


ADDITION.—Find the sum of “ne plus ultra,” 
* + * 
SUBTRACTION.—Explain how it is that, before beginning 
to work a problem in subtraction, you have to put down the 


subtrah-end of it. P , ‘ 


MULTIPLICATION.—If you had 16 pockets, and in each 
pocket were 39 cherries, how would you find the number 
of cherries you possessed? You would “be fruit-full and 


multiply.” , so % 


DIVISION.—The following is a hard sum for a third 
standard boy to figure out : 
Sir E. Watkin) D(.... 
It would puzzle even a first-rate scholar to find the quotient : 
and yet Sir Edward is a deviser, and the D, is D-visible, 
o a o 

REDUCTION.—It is generally supposed that in £12 8s. 63d. 
there are 11,930 farthings. But it’s quite a mistake. We 
have precisely that amount in our pocket at present, and 
there are no farthings at all in it. 

” * * 

DOUBLE RULE OF THREE.—If 25 cats on 3 roofs utter 
365,000 caterwauls in 5 hours 48 minutes 57 seconds, how 
many tears will the recording angel shed in blotting out 
the agonized cusswords that rise heavenward through the 
startled air? 














” * » 


FRACTIONS.—Is it strictly proper for a respectable young 


€ y Tore > € ’ ‘ ; . ry > 7) ry ; +9) 
mew fh lady to scrape an acquaintance with improper fractions! 





WHEEL OR WOE ? William By the Sea, 


Coachman,—** Steady your Wheelers!’ is my motto,” ; WILLIAM is very busy getting ready for the seaside, “I 
Swell (iho has been in a hurry ).—* Indeed, from the number of times you have like to help with the packing, ree by W illiam, and gets his 
been pull d up, I should think vou needed to steadv vour ‘Woa!’-ers!” . daughter s things together and sits down on her bonnet In 
: 7% particular, “If it hadn’t been for the big pin in my 
crinoline hat,” says Miss William, “it wouldn’t have been 
Play-things, ruined, and pa wouldn't have woke up all the fowls in the area from 
their afternoon nap and set them crowing.” But William, when he 
tries to cord boxes is at his very best. He asks his “ domestic general ” 
to put her finger on the cord while he ties the knot. Then doesn’t 
William nearly maim the girl for life, in his eagerness to show that 
he’s better than a Pantechnicon professional assistant. Yet William 
has his good points, though he manages to sit down on them without 
hurting himself over much, 


MR. NEVILLE LYNNE, who lately 
Published certain Acting- Plays, 
Finding they have “caught on” greatly 
Comes out in another phase. 
Seventeen pieces (each a ‘cute ‘un) 
(Plus “ pomes” by smart writers done), 
He (per Messrs, Capper-Newton) 
Issucth as his Volume One! POLICE Intelligence: There isn’t any. 


C. BRANDAUER & Co.'s 66 oo 
Circular-Pointed Pens. Cadbury | 
aA ; 


C.BRANDAVERZC®s ° 
aay _'ne Typical Cocoa of To tac 

Bo = English Manufacture, ~ jeep 

These series of pens write as smoothly as a lead pencil, Absolutely Pure.” (As im the 
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Navy. 


THE ORICINAL 


( and neither scratch nor spurt, the points beipg rounded 

/ “ —_ . 2 3 ] 204 “ r ; —— 
VO! JW ve Smoki ne by @ new process. Assorted Sample Box for 7 Stamps to Pure Foreign 
PT ere nT MOS -* the Works, Birmingham. —The Analyst. Cocoas). 
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FUN’S TIP-TOPICAL TOUCHES. 
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On the Moors == 
C laudie an f CB0 l /ynk Why you offered lo bring up hese boThering hogy. 
Tessie — Well love, iX Lord Cash all Sees me Sraggting Wilh hem, he? come 
lo the rescue. vee ? = 







LB ringing up the reinforcenenls 
~~ 5) tf - 















A han precep : Neh 


(1) Yea, e’en on the moors the Superior Sex (4) Two rollickers kept up their courage by rum, 
Is up to each dodge simple man to perplex | But their “spirits” soon failed and they had to succumb! 


Practice 


Te Drilish Public 3 11ff the briny. 


(2) And lo! here again, Lovely Woran holds sway, (5) A Vicar denounced Sabbath sales of the “* Weed,” 
And wrings from her Editor increase of pay! 


But the sellers soon asked him for Pews that were freed ' 
(3) London's Bishop—his goods for Ozonia 


packed, 
Had the same (and his lar ler) by Sikes 


(6) To th’ aforesaid Ozonia many now yo, 
& Co. sac ked ! 


Put it isn’t all vlee that their Visages show. 
VOL, LYIII, No, 1474, 


















SLASHES AND PUFFS. 
AN INTERLUDE. 


(Not by LAURENCE STERNE.) 


SOUND was repeated. 
A deep rumbling sound of 
considerable volume 
with staccato effects in 


it. 

I stood to listen. 

In the Strand the sun 
had gone down some 
time ago. I had seen it 
do it. It went down 
one side of the street 
first, then the other, 
climbed up the faces of 
theopposite houses, over 
the roofs and chimney- 
pots, up the church 
spire to the top of the 
lightning conductor, 
and, with a final flash 
of brilliancy, dis- 
appeared, 












“TI sniggered as I took a programme.” 


I had been once down the Strand 
and had a drink, and once up the 
Strand and had a drink, and now hung 
with lingering feet in the neighbour- 
hood of the Griffin—hoping to meet a 
third friend with — to go once 
more down the Strand and have a abitué 4 
| drink, Seat the acum’, actuated my Habitucées aye expectant 
¥ attention. 

What creatures we be! There were many other sounds in the street, 
of which I knew not the souree or meaning, but only this sound 
excited within me a desire to know its purport, It came up the Strand, 
I strolled to meet it, 

It was then—or shortly after—that the 
sound was repeated, and 1 stood to listen— 
near the office of the Lady’s Pictorial. Not 
from the decorous portals of that establishment, 
however, did the sound emanate. Nor from 
the print shop opposite. 

Curious, and a little disconcerting, to 
suddenly remember that I have known that 
print shop for twenty odd years! Not always 
asa print shop; I first knew it as a photo- 
graphic scrap shop, selling off. I went in to 
choose some scraps. I was assisted by a dark- 
eyed damsel, comely and plump (if she is still 
living she will be about forty-seven years of 
age). The scraps I chose were such as young 
men choose—female figures—ladies who were 
just going to dress, or bathe, or something— 
and when I had made my selection, and was 
about to pay for them I found myself without 
“Stifing her chuckles ™oney. I was young and bashful, and nature 

with programmes.” had freely gifted me with more than my fair 
share of self-esteem, It is not within my 
: knowledge how I got out of the shop, but its individuality is seared 
we bed ——_ a ta ; : * prow pass it without an inwar¢ olush. 
ut it was neither from 8 nor the news r office the 
sound proceeded. It seemed, . , il maaiall 4 


Bi rather, to come from between it 
£ the two, where I knew there /¢ J ? 
was a stage door and a pit “XG~, ” 
entrance. Yetdid the greater <2 \Z 
volume appear to come from CMe, 
further a-field. I passed on- * (4 
ward till I came tothe doorway 
of a playhouse, whereat one “There were all kinds of it.” 
stood smiling and basking in 
the sun of prosperity. The sound was continuous now, and louder. 
My eye rested benevolently on the smiling one’s countenance. 
“You Mackay Robertson,” I said, “while the sun shines!” 
“ Come inside,” was his reply. 
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I obeyed. As I opened the swing-door the sound increased to a roar, 
surged out, swept across the street and up the Strand, impeding the 
traffic for a quarter of an hour. The sound of 
laughter. 

They were all at it. The check-taker was red 
in the face with suppressed grins. The young 
woman at the cloak-room door said, “He! he! 
he! Leave your co—ho! ho! ho!—at and 
umbrellaha! ha! ha! sir!” <A pretty maid, 
with a neat waist that made one’s arm twitch, 
was stifling her chuckles with programmes. An 
attendant,’suffering from agitated shoulders and 
internal throbs, like a restrained cough, showed 
me to a seat. 

Is man a rational animal, or a mere sheep, 
following in a bell-wether track? Can we but 
do as others do? And must we needs do it? 
Enough, I caught the contagion, and at once 
began to chuckle—at what, I knew not, I 
sniggered as I took a programme, and the 
attendant sniggered, with a reason, may- 

a ie: thie hap when he said, “ Sixpence, please.” 

seeds io. But the house was full of laughter. There 
were all kinds of it. Smiles and titters from 
My Lady in the stalls, guffaws from ’Arriet in the gallery, laughs loud, 
laughs silent, laughs long, laughs short, 
shrill laughs, deep laughs, shallow laughs, 
laughs that were exhausted wails—the _ 
house one huge laugh, ready to split its ff 
side-boxes. Habituces entered with | 
expectant smiles. The waiter even forgot - 
to ply his trade in ices—and the fireman . 
and the policeman relaxed their dignity. 

And sure, when I better understood the 
antics on the stage, I joined no less 
heartily in the cachinnatory chorus and 
with more reason than at the outset. 
For, truly Mr. C. H. Abbott’s farcical 
comedy, The Sleepwalker, is humorous ; 
though scarce deserving of all this side- 
shaking, it merits as much, truly, as it 
gets. The maturity of a stolid style of 
humour which Mr. Paulton has made 
his own, is mighty diverting with him “The fireman and the policeman 
in the garb and giglamps of a minor relaxed their dignity.” 
ecclesiastic, Mr, Willie Edouin, in a 














strange garb, much affected by Saxon tourists, and cruelly attributed 


to Highlanders, comical enough for 
six, and Miss Clara Jecks, the life 
and soulofa‘“slavey”—as the modern 
phrase has it. Mr. Fawcett, Messrs, 
Eversfield and Hicks, Mrs, Lewis, 
and Miss Alma Stanley, all keep the 
game alive and the ball a-rolling 
merrily. But the strain of laughter 
' ‘ ry pas was too much for me at last, and so 
| gp) | PE went into the vestibule for rest and 
| VERLAG PY easement, where I found the pro- 
TOOT gramme girl still at war with her 
risibility. 
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Guffaws from the gallery. 


I put my arm round the 

programme girl’s——— 
* + * 

COVENT GARDEN, — A 
most enthusiastic crowd 
assembled to speed the 
parting Operatic Season at 
Covent Garden on its last 
night. Royalty and loyalty 
were well represented, and 
everyone, from Mdme. Nor- 
dica and MM. Jean and 
Kdouard de Reszke, down- 
wards, rose to the occasion. 
Not content with calling and 
recalling their favourite | 
artistes, Sir Augustus Harris Sniggers from the stalls. 
was obliged to appear him- 
self and give the audience his benediction. NESTOR. 
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Despairing Moke.—“ It’s rough enough to have to bring 
all this load all this way, but when it comes to takin’ it 
back ag’in I calls it cruel.” 





But “it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good.” These 
donkeys think it the first real Bank Holiday they re- 
mem ber, 


picnic, 


Odds and Ends. 


They were bragging in the office the other day about suppers and 
dinners, and such like, when the clerk suddenly said : 
“Talk about suppers! Why, I went to one the other night which took 
twenty cooks to prepare.” 
“ Ah,” gaid a casual customer, “that’s because each guest had to 
toast his own cheese, I suppose!” [ And then silence fell ! 
* * ” 
“ Have you seen Arthur Roberts in the new piece yet, O’ Hooligan?” 
“ Ah, bedad, the only time I see him, sure he’s away absent and 
somebody else is playing his part.” 
. + ? 
Why is a becoming costume like a good joke? Because it sets 
one off, 








Been out to study Nature—prefer Boyton’s to 





“Can't see anything to complain of,” says 
Jack Lazytongs; and somehow he ceases to feel a hash,” 
hurt at not being asked to the Snaggerjokes’ 
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A DEAL OF WET ON ST. LUBBOCK’S: 
Or, JUPITER PLUVIUS NEVER REIGNS BUT IT POURS. 


The Wréck of the 
** Victoria.” 


[In all the d tails of this terrible 
accident, one spot especially stands 
out, and that is the heroic conduct of 
those who, to the end, remained sto- 
lidly, yet boldly, at their place of duty, 
all honour to them.—“The order to 
turn about was given, apparently, 
about one minute before the end, anil 
I can hear of not one single instance 
of any man rushing to the side. And 
I think it ought to be on record that 
no one was found who bad not that 
perfect control over himself which 
characterises true discipline and order. 
. » « The midshipmen—these young 
officers at the commencement of their 
career—were thus cut off; but it will 
be to their honour and glory that, 
young as they were, they also showe! 
that spirit of trust and bravery, and, 
one and all, remained at their post on 
deck to the end.”— Capt. Sourke’'s 





A ’AMPSTEAD ’Bus., 


(‘Garden Seats” at a discount.) Defence.) 
he was a little drier outside and a little ALL honour to the gallant brave 
wetter in, Who stood upon the sinking 
deck— 
Sinking down to their watery 
grave 
With the stricken ship—a 
wreck |! 
Now man and boy in all the 
host, 
With honour to their native 
land | 
No coward-shrinking from their 
post ; 
True to the core they firmly 
stand, 
While chance of life was flect- 
ing fast— 


Kach one a hero to the last. 


With one great throb down 
went the ship! 
In solid form down went the 
crew | 
a8 No faint-heart cry of fear did 
A PARTY OF PLEASURE, slip 
From out faint tongues—all 
staunch and true. 
When songs of bravery shall be 
sung, 
That tell of heroes of renown, 
Then these brave deeds shall fill 
the tongue, 
And gallant names be handed 
down, 
In ages that are far away, 
How wrecked was the Victoria, 


her Water Show, 


Stew-pidity. 
FITZWEAZLE—oh, the things 

he knew !— 

Married a girl, “expecting 
cash ;” 

But, when her father “ went 
to smash,” 

Fitzweazle found he'd “ made 


And lived, thenceforward, “in 
a stew,” 


Gleaned Amongst the Gods. 


IT is fitting that “‘ Walker, London” should be a creation of J. M, 
Barrie’s. When “ Walker” finds Sara on his track, you'll observe that 
“ Walker” is Jay ’M-Barrie’s-| indeed ! 

* * * 

We know of one or two theatres where you cannot enjoy the stage- 
playing thoroughly by reason of the draughts-playing around you all 
the evening. 

Riddle-Me-Riddle-Me-Ree. 

RIDDLE.—Two householders in Trinity Square, being inveterate 
enemies, came forth from their respective street-doors, and began to 
second in the total. They are now spending three months in first. 

ANSWER,—Quod-wrangle, 
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THE READY RECKONER. 
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Cause youre fools! A man who never stands ‘arf a pint CAN'T understand what Political Economy means! It’s against natur’.”’ 
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UNION OF HEARTS? 


France and Siam, in friendly grasp, 


Each wonder if other’s a faithful! clasp 


“ 
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THE PRIMEVAL SAVAGE WILL OUT, 


ScENE—A Beanfeast in the Forest, 


British Workman (fairly carried away by the beauty of the scene 
and the good cheer of the “ feast.” )—“ Blow me, Bill, if I ain’t a jolly 
good mind to chuck away my togs and RUN WILD!” 


For Home and Hall. 


A SERIES OF SONGS OF ALL SORTS AND SIZES FOR FAMILY AND 
Music-HALL CONSUMPTION. 


(N.B.—All Rights in these Songs are Reserved.) 
JINGOES UP TO DATE. 


[During the recent Siam Crisis the Jingoes woke up again and had a fine old 
Lloodthirsty time—in words, of course.) 


ONCE again, as in = gone by, 
Came the maniac Jingo cry 
In fiercest alarm 
Bidding us arm 
To punish some fancied foe, 
And with fire of shot and shell 
(Which is surely the fire of hell!) 
Imprint the brand 
Of Fiend Slaughter’s hand, 
And cause torrents of blood to flow ! 


Kngland never has flinched (God knows!) 
From meeting her strongest foes, 
As history's page 
Through every age 
Reveals in the clearest light ! 
‘Gainst oppression on land and sea 
Britons eer to the front will be ; 
But true hearts pause 
Till they prove their cause 
Is the cause of God and the Right ! 


But the Jingo brood who screech 
In print and eke in speech, 
Would change their tone 
Were they suddenly thrown 
In the midst of War's alarms. 
In words they are brave indeed, 
In words for their land they'd bleed ! 
But they'd quiver and quake, 
And to legs would take, 
Were they suddenly called To Arms! 


And so with this Siam affair, 
The Jingoes worked up a scare ; 


And many would fain 
Have seen England again 

Plunge in war whether right or wrong ! 
Tis fitting to be on guard, 
Lest our honour and fame be marred ; 

But ’tis well to be sure 
That our motives are pure 
Ere we sing our dread Battle Song! 


We're ready our flag to fly, 
We're ready to do or die! 
Ah, yes! as of old, 
Our hearts are bold 
In defence of the land we love! 
Ard we need no Jingo crew 
With its bloodthirsty hullaballoo ! 
When there’s really need 
We can fight and bleed— 
Ever trusting in God above! 


Aptly Spoken. 

‘THis puts me on my guard,” as the engine-driver moaned when 
the shock of the collision landed him on the body of that official 
at the foot of the embankment. 

x & * 

“ Deuce take it !” as the fourth player at whist grunted when the third 
player planked downa king. But this was not aptly spoken, for he 
knew jolly well the deuce wouldn’t take it. 

* * * 

“There’s no accounting for tastes,” as the scholarly professor admitted 

when a ruffianly footpad bit half his left ear off. 
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GULLING. 


Angelina.—“ What life can be sadder, dearest, than that of the sea- 
guil—ever winging its way on the storm, and with its home on the 
cruel rocks ?”’ 

Edward.— The only thing worse off than the sea-gull in his home 
on the rocks is the land-gull stopping at the Grand, with a bill 
waiting for him longer than those of all the sea-gulls on the coast put 


together !”’ 
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The Flamingo and the Goose. 


THERE was once a flamingo, and there was likewise a goose. Now 
the flamingo grew a-wearied of the gay life he led in his scarlet coat 
with black facings, for he belonged to the Guards—albeit his proper 
home was in the silent, and not too healthy, marsh country. “I will 


They lived fairly happily for a little time; to the goose the final sage 
and onions and cy m sauce seeming far distant, even as the feather 
dresser was to the flamingo, At last, however, it happened that the 
flamingo went a good smasher over a double barrelled liability, and 

had to hustle round for the 





shall be looked at, and 
music-hall matinées shall go | 
by unattended.” Then he Zz 


settle down and get mar- 

ried;” said he, “no more ak 

race meetings, not a card 4 \? 
| 5 

) . 

) 


' 
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ready. He found that when 
you learn the world, the 
world is quite content with 
the course “ biz.” has taken 
generally. Those who might 











bethought who should do ~~ /\) 
him the honour of becoming | nM. 
his loving spouse. At last hee 


his choice fell upon a goose 
of somewhat quiet appear- 
ance. And that goose, being 
something next door to an 
imbecile, he took it for 
granted that she would 
make a very easy going 
helpmate, not having an 
opinion of her own worth 
the counting. “We will live 
quietly from the world,” said 
the flamingo, ‘and those in 
the world who are worth 
knowing will be bally soon 
coming round to shed their 
cards on us.” Then, not 
giving notice to anyone, they 
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have had anything to lend 
had parted to those with 
whom they daily had a soda 
split with fifty up at the club. 
* Alas!” said the flamingo, 
as the tipstaff touched him 
on the shoulder and he was 
borne off to the calm seclu- 
sion of Holloway, “if we 
had only made enough fuss 
about the wedding job, we 
should have had a regular 
pantechnicon of presents, 
and been able to have Atten- 
boroughed enough on them 
to pay off a baker's dozen 
of judgment debtors and 
left me scot free for a romp 
round Boulogne.” 
MoRAL.—Tell the world 














went and dabbed down 
their seven-and-six at the 
Registrar’s office and were married off straight away. The result of 
this was that they retired to their marshy home without as much asa 
nickel-plated hairpin being given to them by way of a wedding present. 


Some Wonders that will Never Cease. (Continued. ) 
WITH REGARD TO ART, 


WonDER XXIV.—Whether the President ever visited Madame 


Tussaud’s ? 
WoNnDER XXV.—Whether he doesn't take up a good deal of room 


on his own walls? 
WoNDER XXVI.—Whether his anatomy is always right ? 
WonDER XXVII.—Whether it matters whether it is or not? 
WonpeR XXVIII.—Whether he always paints in blue velvet 
clothes ? 
WonpDER XXIX.—With beaver brushes handled with ebony and 
tipped with diamonds ? 
WonDER XXX.—And an ivory palette? 
WonpER XXXI.—And pigments made of ground jewels ? 
WonDER XXXII.—To the sound of sackbuts and psalteries, or 


other kinds of music ? : 
WonDER XXXIII.—Why the lady artists prefer to paint masculine 


muscle ? , 
WonDER XXXIV.—Why the gentlemen artists would rather render 


feminine fairness ? 
WoNDER XXXV.—Why the Portrait of a gentleman always looks 


like the picture of a snob? 
WonDER XXXVI.—Why the Portrait of a Lady should stare at 


you so hazily ? 

WonDER XXXVII.—Whether “Go Hang!” is not the most 
flattering expression a would-be exhibitor can hope for from the 
Committee ? 

WonDER XXXVIII.—Whether they do not hang too many? 

WonpER XXXIX.—Whether rick in the neck or colour- blindness 
do not usually result from a visit to Burlington House ! 

WonDER XL.—Or trodden toes and squashed sleeves ? 

WonpDER XLI.—Or crumpled coat-tails and a battered Bennett ? 

WonpeErR X LU.—Whether exhausted nature can be recruited by cool 


tea and warm ices ? 
WonpeR XLII[.—Why you always lose your husband in the 


throng? 
WonDER XLIV.—Why he invariably goes to his club to look for 


you ? 
WonDER XLV.—Why the British umbrella-owner, unless previously 
deprived of that lethiferous weapon, would make a point of poking it 
through the picture of the year? 
WonDER XLVI.—Why the picture of the year should de the picture 
of the year? 
WonDER XLVII.—Why the smallest pictures always come out of 


the biggest studios? 
WONDER X LVIII.—Whether these questions ought to be continued ? 





to help you in your joys, and 
now and again it will help 
you with a feather from the oof bird. Retiring modesty is a nice 
pocket virtue, only it don’t pay in the days when every span square 
inch of the universe is plastered with a pictorial advertisement, 


Declined With Thanks, 


THE lady's face the salesman eyed, 
And, from the look upon it, 

Convinced himself she'd soon decide 
To buy that bright new bonnet. 


A look of half resolve she wore ; 
A yearning glance was in her 

Expressive orbs. A little more 
Judicious praise would win her. 


To utter that judicious praise 
The crafty salesman started, 

While she a more admiring gaze 
Upon the treasure darted, 

“ Believe me, madam,”—in this way 
Ran his eulogium’s proem— 

* Believe me, madam, when I say 
That it's a perfect poem !” 

And then—oh ! then—the lady's eyes 
Grew dark, though erstwhile bright’ning, 

And from the store with anguished cries 
She fled like larded lightning. 

The salesman marked her sudden flight 
Amazed—he could not credit it : 

He wist not that the lady bright 
A woman's journal edited ! 


On the Spur of the Moment. 


“Let Justice be done!” as Mr, Tytanites said when he paid 
his fine with a bad half-crown, 
* s + 
“ Charity begins a tome,” as Professor Poggsa pleaded while cadging 
money to print his work on “ Idiosyncrasies of the Corncrake.” 
x * ” 
“ De lays am dangerous,” as Sambo muttered when the stolen eggs in 
his tall hat burst, and began trickling down his face in the presence 


of their rightful owner, on eds a 


“In the wrong box again,” as the County Court complainant s,id 
when he had unwittingly marched into defendant's locus standi, 
* a * 
“You are haltered a good deal since last we met,” as Cold Steel 
Kit ejaculated on seeing Death's Dagger Dan siwpended from the 
bough of a tree close by Three Fires Gulch, 
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RUNNING HIM DOWN. 
Miss Catchamash (who has discovered that young Goldwort, the 


rich brewer's son and heir, secks this secluded spot every morning to 
read his newspaper, and bears dewn upon it ).—“* Oh, Mr. Goldwort, 
so you've found out my favourite little corner, have you! It’s the only 
place I can get a really quiet read in—but, there, of course I don’t 
mind you,” etc., ete. 


THH CLANG OF THE CLOCK TOWER. 


AFTER the battle is over comes the time to count the cost of it. It 
seems a little bit hehind the fair to be referring to the Parliamentary 
free fight that signalised the passing of the H. R. B. clauses on Thurs- 
day, the 27th ult., but it cannot, shall not, must not, will not pass 
unnoticed in our pages, 

* * * 

Thad always thought, though now I think perhaps wrongly, that 
our British Parliament was composed,with a few exceptions, of English, 
Scotch and Irish GENTLEMBN who could, would and did set an 
example to all other parliaments of good be- 
haviour, honourable conduct, and at least, 
parliamentary if not polite language, 


iat? 


But, alas, an unfortunate lapse on the part 
of one who should know better, and who surely 
cannot now be proud of his indulgence, into 
aggravatingly abusive insults, provoking equally 
as insulting retorts, produced a scene of tumult 
and rowdyism which can only be characterised 
as disgraceful and degrading alike to all parties 
concerned, as sweeping away “at one fell swoop ” 
the good repute of the House which can never be 
restored, 

> . > 

Donnybrook Fair or a Whitechapel riot may 
now almost claim kinship to quiet and respecta- 
bility. a 

Surely all who took part in it must be heartily 
ashamed. I am pleased to think they are glad to 
have so pitiable a matter passed over without 
further inquiry, and have no more said about it. 
Those who todk’no act or part in the fracas may 
be glad to forgive their erring brothers, though 
they cannot wipe away the stain. 

> > » 


After the more recent references, explanations and apologies in the 
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House, members may be left to chew the cud of bitter-sweet reflection, 


and may the winds waft away their painful remembrances. 
* + « 


“ Comparisons are odious ”"—they are, very much so. Look upon this 
picture and on this : here you have Mr. Gladstone depicted imperious 
as Herod and idolatrously worshipped by his slavish and fanatical 
followers who, being ordered with a word, only hear and obey. And 
here we see the same old gentleman held up as writhing under the 
lash of his Irish Taskmasters—both by the same artists. ‘“‘ Whichever 
you likes, my little dears, you pays your money and takes your choice.” 

* + * 


The situation in Siam isa submissive one. Siam concedes to France 
all that she demands, probably because Siam cannot help herself, not 
being strong enough to do otherwise ; but France seems to be turning 
on the coercive screw and bluffing it a bit over the smaller and more 


shrinking State. . *£¢ « 


Other countries are supposed to be interested in, or have something 
to do with the settlement. Ours, for one; and what it has to do, we 
may safely trust our Foreign Minister todo properly. No real difficulty 
exists in the matter between this country and France; lect them not 
agree to differ. . - « 

From a statement of Earl Spencer’s in the House of Lords. it will 
be seen that the Admiralty are making most strenuous efforts to 
render unto the Naval Service one of the greatest and most needful 
services required, by affording increased facilities for both officers and 
men being able to swim, and that they are getting on swimmingly. 

* * > 


In the same House of Lorda, the Royal Assent has been given to the 

Railway Servants (Hours of Labour Bill) and many other measures, 
- + * 

There has been a discussion as to possible financial effect of the 
Local Veto Bill. Lord Salisbury did not believe in the disappearance 
of pubs or of drink, as a result of the measure, and the Lord Chancellor 
thought that “if that were so, the publicans should vote with the 
Government.” In such case the publicans would scarcely be sinners. 

* * * 


Ere this, the Government will have consulted, and prohably made 
known the result of their consideration of the state of public business 
as to the need of an Autumn Session. 

* * + 

The Report Stage of the H R.B. was to be taken on the day before 

this issue, and doubtless, it was so taken. 
* * * 

Whilst the Naval engagements of our own Navy have waged around 
our coasts their imitation warfare in good earnest, the German Emperor 
gives earnest of his goodwill by coming over to sail his yacht in our 
peiceful waters, in friendly competition and companionship with our 
own home bred Royalties and in harmless rivalry with others, Long 
may float, and friendly be, the flags of Britain and Germanee. 

7 * * 


In this sweet season of work and play, to do his best must man 
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MANNERS OF YE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


essay, May every one work for himself, whether he seeketh praise or 
pelf, good will to all in field or bower, is the “ will” of 


THE MAN IN THE CLOocK TOWER, 
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WICKED STORIES. 
ORLANDO'S SUPPER: A STORY OF CAPRICE. 


SHE had on the blue—the heavenly blue dressing-gown—in which 
he loved her best—if he could love her worst in anything—and she 
wasn’t feeling quite well, and so he felt inclined tosit down at her feet 
and be about as stupid as a full-grown householder in the South- 
Western Postal district could make himself. There were wonderfully 
pretty passages about a slipper that fell off, and the dearest things in 
endearments took place when he somehow or other (gentlemen in the 
South-Western Postal district who have been married six months may 
p2rhaps be able to say how) pulled one of her precious curls or pinched 
on2 of her lily fingers. But also, 
somehow or other, Orlando—vil- 
lainous god-fathers had so branded 
him—Orlando felt that there was 
a species of mental Polonius behind 
the curtain. The little curl busi- 
ness was not as spontaneous as it 
used to be; and that beautiful by- 
play with the slipper was only 
performed in pure faith, and with 
fervent enthusiasm, by one side, 
That side was Orlando's, and he felt 
uncomfortable. 

‘‘ What is it, angel?” he mastered 
up strength to murmur, when she 
had twice forgotten to respond to 
the loving pressure of his passionate 
fingers. ‘* Angel, why this apathy, 
this cruel indifference ?”’ 

It was cruel indifference that 
mad? her turn her interestingly 
pale face away and sigh, * Oh, 
nothing!” and when she added, 
* Oh, nonsense !”’ Orlando felt that 
a crisis had come in his married 
life, and immediately—like a base 
masculine creature as he couldn't 
help being—began to wonder how 
much alimony she would want, and 
whether he’d stay at a good hotel 
or take chambers. 

“It’s nothing,” she repeated, 
“only, I have such a fancy ig 

“Afancy! Itshall be gratified on 
the spot, my own darling ducksies.” 

He probably felt he could rave 
safely, because people with fancies 
rarely take much notice of what 
other people say. At anyrate, she 
did not notice “ducksies,’ but re- 
peated : 

“Such a fancy! I wonder if 
you love me, Orlando,” 

This necessitated a resumption 
of slipper and curl business, and 
also the employment of a few more 
amorous neologisms after the type 
of our ‘ ducksies.”’ 

“Would you sacrifice everything 
for me?” Of course he would, and 
more. “ Would you brave ridicule, 
contempt, the contempt of cold, 
callous people, who don’t know 
what love like ours is?” 

He would brave Juvenal himself for her sake, and he should much 
like to meet the cold and callous people, they wou!d feel warmer atter 
the meeting, and more impressionable, or, at anyrate, more impressed. 

“Well, Orlando, you know how ill Iam. Or, at Jeast, I know. The 
doctor is no use. But, he says I wasn't to be woriel in anything— 
nothing denied me ¥ 

‘Nothing, nothing!’ Orlando ejaculated, feverishly. ‘Do you want 
a champagne bath ? shall I send for authentic lachrym:e Christi? Is it 
too late to ring up the Tower people ia crder to buy the Crown 
Diamonds? Can I——” 

But here she burst into a cataract of tears, and he had to be down 
on his knees again before the hem of that heavenly dressing-gown 
before anything like peace was Ics ored to their semi-detached villa, 

‘ You—you—you never could have loved me——”’ 

“I did, my own, before we were born.” 

“Or—or you'd have guessed what I want.” 

Vhat dv you want ?”—rising, and a little more disagreeable. 
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ON THE HONEYMOON. 


Husband.—* Find it dull out of the Season? Why, I thought you'd 
like the quiet of it, pet, at such a time.” 

Wife-—* Oh, Freddy dear! what’s the use of being a bride without 
a crowd of other girls to envy one?” 
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nice little supper—no, none of your horrid game pies, and lobsters, and 
oysters and things—a nice economical supper. Don't laugh at me. One 
of my friends at school used to like slate pencil, and nobody laughed 
at her. It would have killed her, they said.” 

‘Well, what do you want!” the slave enquired, 

‘T—I shall die if you don’t bring me some — paste—some nice 
white paste, I’ve seen it in the grocers’, and in the oil and colourmen’s 
shops.” 

“Ts this madness, or a bad joke?” said Orlando, forgetting all about 
ducksies at that moment. 

* Neither, it’s a whim I have. It’s awfully stupid, I daresay, but I 
confess it’s silly, and doesn't that make it look reasonable ?” 

“Very well, send Jane for the stuff.” 

“No, not Jane. She might laugh 
at me, and I know you won't. It’s 
only round the corner, such a nice, 
neat, respectable shop, and such 
civil people. And you need only 
take twopennyworth—you see how 
economical I am—and they'll wrap 
it up for you; and oh, how happy 
I shall be.” 

Orlando stared and muttered, 
and munched his moustache a good 
deal ; it was incipient madness, not 
a doubt about it; but then mad- 
ness had to be humoured more 
than pure reason, and they had 
only been married six months, and, 
well—he went. 

It was an appalling night, and 
round the corner was three streets 
distant. The entire shop turned out 
to see him buy twopennyworth of 
paste, and a faint cheer followed 
him as he returned down the street 
and fumbled at his own keyhole, 
holding his precious burden as far 
from him as possible, in the other 
hand, 

But the cerulean dressing-gown 
rewarded him immediately, Oh, 
how good and generous and devoted 
of him! Now we must have a 
nice little supper together to reward 
him for his efforts. He should 
enjoy himself with her, he should, 
she wouldn't be selfish enough 
to— 

And here she brought out two 
little dessert plates, and two little 
dessert spoons, 

“ What, do you think I'm going 
to eat the beastly stuff?” cried 
Orlando, openly rebellious, 

The answer was a syncope, a 
bubbling up of disjointed words— 
‘* Home — mamma — neglected — 
despised—not the smallest sacrifice 
—my sake’’—and by the time she 
had fairly allowed her eyes to be 
wiped and consented to sit upon 
the sofa, Orlando was ready to 
agree to anything. 

“Well, where is it?” he said, 
resignedly, and she placed a deli- 
cate little spoonful of the virgin substance in his hand, 

“Ugh!” he said, with deep disgust, as he flung the empty spoon from 
him, ‘ You try it.” 

“No, I wont, you eat it so nastily that you've quite disgusted me 
with it.” 

And when Mra. Orlando laid her lovely head on her pillow that night, 
she reflected, complacently : ‘‘He can never refuse anything now— 
when one has swallowed that !”’ 


Geographical, 
SWITZERLAND is not surrounded by water, yet when you get near 


it you'll find that it’s a-nigh-land. 
* » . 
Despite their improved train services, the Railway Companies haven't 
yet given us a “through line” that can beat the Equator, 


o « . 
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HOW COULD HE? 


AUCUST 9, 1893. 
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Chemist. —“ You’LL HAVE TO BE VERY CAREFUL IN MEASURING OUT THE DOSES OF THIS, SIR—THE SLIGHTEST OVERDOSE MIGHT 
PROVE FATAL! HApDn’T I BETTER MAKE IT UP IN SEPARATE DOSES FOR YoU?” 
Little Penbeck (who is having a prescription compounded for his wife's mother ).—“ OH, IT DOESN'T MATTER—DON'T BE TOO PARTICULAR— 


IT’R ONLY FOR A—ER—ANIMAL, YOU KNOW!” 


THOUGH you scour the country, mile by mile, 
From the Thames to the bonnie Doon, 
Yet never a fellow you'll find £0 vile, 
Bo shamelessly, shockingly steeped in guile, 
So versed in Apollyon’s every wile, 
As the infamous Vagrom Loon, 

As the infamous Vagrom Loon, Esquire, 
That double-dyed, downright scamp 
Whose pilfering, pillaging freaks would fire 
The soul of a saint into blazing ire, ‘shire, 
As he, spoil-seeking, shambles from shire to 

On tramp! on tramp! on tramp! 


Par Nobile Fratrum. 


A SONG OF THE TWELFTH. 


Though you search the kingdom from air’ to 
You will find us no soul, we trow, [late, 

Who harbours a deeper and deadlier hate 

For accipitrine knaves, whether small or great, 

Than that sacrosanet person of high estate, 
The good Marguis of Puff-and-Blow. 

And there isn’t a plague in the world to-day 
Whom the Marquis so fain would cramp 

In a limbo-cell for ever and aye 

As the pestilent Loon who, from June to May, 

Goes daily—in search of his innocent prey— 
On tramp! on tramp! on tramp! 


— i _ 


But what is here? And in stark surprise 
We all but fall in a swoon, 

And all but refuse to believe our eyes, 

As we note where the virtuous Marquis vies 

With the dastardly deeds that he still decries 
In the villainous Vagrom Loon ! 

Alas, it is true! In an eager way, 
Through the mists of the mountains damp, 

The virtuous Marquis, all blithe and gay 

(For the grouse-shooting season begins to-day), 

Is going—in search of his innocent prey— 
On tramp! on tramp! on tramp! 





Golc Mecal Awarded, Health Exhibition, London. 
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rejected.”— London Medical Record. 
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(1) There being no grouse available for driving, pom yte looks out for something else todrive. Ha! Through the mist looms a quarry not 
to be missed, (2) A stag of ten—and the rest. ) He stalks it——(4) Though silent, kee ” (s ame (5) Can’t be a close time for 
Stags (6) a ‘a 1se can't ret close t ) this ] ist ao | (3) 3an 4 ’ W h at a 7 ‘hat have you done Why, perhape 
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EQUAL TO THE OCCASION. 


' Poor dear Grandpa has, in a weak moment, consented to “mind” 


his playful Grandson. | 


Troublesome Boy (about the twentieth proposal).— Oh, I say, 
Grandpa, let’s have a game at “ hide and seek!” 

Grandpa (driven to desperation).—* I don’t know about hide and 
seek, but it strikes me you are seeking a good hiding !” 


Choice Readings from Mr. Fun’s Edition of 
the Classics. 
No, 5.—FELICIA HEMANS, 


THEY grew in beauty side by side, 
They filled mamma with glee : 
sut a butcher bold her babies bought, 
And a doleful dame is she. 
When o’er those babes she bent at night, 
There lived no happier cow : 
Sut her heart is sad, for the butcher wight 
Makes veal of her loved ones now ! 
7 * * 


There was heard the sound of a lover's woe, 
And he knelt at her tootsies, a bended beau. 
But, before she could ask him to ask mammar, 
The hob-nailed boots of her haughty par 
Up-doubled the form of the love-lorn John, 
And the bended beau unto Guy's has gone I 
* s * 
The dreary homes of England, 
Where, minus sup and bite, 
The mother and her children grieve 
With faces pinched and white |! 
There woman's voice ne’er flows in song ; 
There hearts and hands are cold ; 
There, smoking a pipe that’s rank and strong, 
You the broker's man behold ! 
* » . 
The Hall of Cynddylan is voiceless to-night, 
Yet Liewellyn’s bold guests are not sleepy, nor tight ; 
They have broken their jaws (while they warbled a song) 
With a word that is twenty-six consonants long ! 


“T hear thee speak of a Better Hand 

To be held at cards, and would fain demand 
How that Better Hand may be held by me!” 
“ My gentle boy, I'll explain to thee. 

In the wild excitement of fervent play 

Let aces and kings unsuspected stray 


AUGUST 1]8, 1898, 


Into thy sleeve, as the game proceeds, 
And play them away as occasion needs ! 
For it’s thus, if such dodges be cutely planned, 
Thou wilt hold, at the table, a Better Hani~ 
And be there, all there, my child!” 
> * * 
THE VOICE OF SPRING. 
I come, I come—ye have called me long !— 
With warmth and blossom, with light and song. 
And the light, the warmth, and the flowering earth 
Ye’ll love : but the song will dispel your mirth. 
On perusing that song, ye will sigh, “ Alas !” 
And call the Spring Poet a brainless ass | 
* * * 
The warrior bowed his crested head, and wept before Mariar, 
But firmly she had sworn that he a Valentine should buy her. 
“If thou for me no £ s. d. can’st spend, I'll e’en disdain 
The faith thou’st pledged—the love thou’st pledge|—go, pledge thy 
watch and chain!” 


Just Like Her. 


Miss Prettypert.—“ Why, Mr. Suckling, I hardly knew you.” 
Mr. Suckling.—“ Haw—s'pose it’s because I’ve grown a moustache.” 


799 


Miss Prettypert.—* No ° have you ’ 


At the Private Trial. 


Commissioner's Tout.—"T say, on the strict q.t., I hear the stable 
don’t mean going for the plate to-morrow. That so?” 

Jockey.— I can’t say what the stable’s goin’ for to-morrow, but I’]] 
tell’e what the stable’s goin’ for to-day.” 

Commissioner's Tout (eagerly).—“ What's that?” 

Jockey —“ Any bloomin’ tout what sneaks round tryin’ to pump it.” 





PERTINENCE AND IMPERTINENCE. 

Mr. Spooner.—‘ What is it that Johnnie in Shakespeare says— 
Romeo was his first name I fancy? ‘Would I were a glove that I 
might press that hand’—and—and—— What’s the rest, Miss 
Praktygal?” 

Miss Praktygal.— Something suggestive of—cheek, I think !” 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. 


VaUbDe- 
VILLE. — If 
anybody is 
capable of 
that kind of 
curiosity 
which _ fos- 
ters a desire 
to discover 
the origin of 
the light and 
airy variety 
play, which 
seems “what 
is wanted” 
just at pres- 
ent, A Trip 
tu Chicago 
will give 
him (or her) 
a very good 
lead. The 
kind of 
thing has 
always been 
TAKE VAUDEVILLE. The Widow.—“ Ah, Misther Fun, asthore; pretty popu- 
sure, it’s not afther decayvin’ yez I'd be (by rayson I couldn’tdo lar with 
it, aunyway). Sure, it's the Widow O’Brien Tam,though 'm Bp rother 
callin’ mesilf the Widow Murphey, so I am. Jeaathan. 
Es Q., in 
whose happy land of freedom the dividing line between the Theatre 
and the Music-Hall—isn’t there. The idea of such pieces as A Trip 
to Chicago seems to be “Variety,” tempered by serious interest ; 
which is not at all a bad idea, in its way, but so much depends on the 
temper. The things want mixing properly, and our American cousins 
have not, unfortunately, got beyond the crude stage of putting the 
two things together without stirring 
them up—they’re not properly mixed. 
To be explicit and attend to the case in 
hand, the first act of A Trip to Chicago 
is nearly all serious interest, without 
much variety, and the second act is 
nearly all variety—without much ser- 
ious interest. 


| 
} 
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Mr. Sheridan’s performance of the 
widow Murphey is really excellent com- 
edy and a bit of art of the best kind. 
The lady, however, is only our old friend 
Mrs. O’Brien, who came over with Fua 
on the Bristol, under a new name. 
She talks like our 
old acquaintance 
Mrs. Malaprop, is 
made love to by a 
fiery old gentleman 
and a seductive young 
swindler, tells comic 
anecdotes, sings comic 
songs, cracks nigger 
wheezes, all in the 
old sweet way. “ Denis 
Brady's Cat,” is funny, 
by the way—and is indeed, vastly entertaining all 
the time. 
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THE VAUDEVILLE.—Conjugal 
converse. 


‘ 


AS 


NY 


s * a 


Taking a trip to Chicago would appear to be very 
like taking coals to Newcastle—they seem to be 
always tripping there. When it isn’t a minuet it’s a 
sand-dance or a fandango or what not. The natives 
don’t seem to be able to play even a game of tennis 
without making a ballet of it. But there is an air of 
unreality about it all. I don't believe any of it 
would have happened but for one thing. Mrs, Herbert 
Parke quarrelled with her husband and sent for 
her ma! 


« a * 





When o’er the matrimonial sky Onn Vinee 
The early cloud is spreading, viILER—The Yan- 
The little wife sits down totry _ kee dude'll do. 
Some “ pearly dew-drop” shedding. 
And if she’s doubts, amid the fray, 
Of coming safely through it, 


HUN. 63 


She sends for her mamma to stay 
And show her how to do it. 
. e e 
What great evetits from little causes spring! (as somebody has 
anticipated me by remarking). Mrs. Herbert Parke 
sent for her ma; her ma brought her daughter 
Lulu, Lulu brought Charlie Bleeter, “a dude,” the 
Major and a swindling gentleman with salt mine 
shares for sale followed ma as (what she calls) 
“shooters” for her hand, It is a good name for 
them, and the old lady's hand is excellent game, 
seeing a goodly show of dollars goes with it. The 
major is the older campaigner, however, and 
‘experience does it’—the warrior is triumphant. 
¥ * > 
Before this happens, however, Lulu has secured 
her Bleeter. Lulu is one of those young ladies 
peculiar to the American stage, who combine a 
predilection for matrimony with a habitude of 
short skirts and distracting stockings. (It is pos- THE VAvupsr- 
tible, by the way, that this is but two branches VILLE.—A fine child. 
of one enterprise—but no matter.) 
* + * 
It’s all in vain that folks complain 
(With prudery or levity), 
That what I wear just comes 
“there” — 
A term suggesting brevity. 
But lengthy skirts I will not wear, 
I never could abide them— 
Besides, I’ve such a shapely pair, 
Why ever should I hide them ? 





Foreign importation. 


Of course ma doesn't 
come on the scene with- 
out causing “ructions.” 
There are several lively 
*® scenes, including a bol- 
ster match anda slanging 
ditto, between the re- 
doubtable Mrs. Murphey 
and the other ma-in-law, 
THE VAUDEVILLE.—Native produce—quite a fashionable lady a trifle 
the Lloyd-y, . ; 
more ill-bred than her 
“tear-an’-ages” rival. 
But after awhile things get too bewildering 
to follow. Several distinguished strangers 
turn up. A gentleman in black does two 
or three dances rather well, one witha tinge 
of vulgarity in it, promptly rewarded with 
a gentle hiss—very cool and refreshing 
this weather. An opulent lady sings a 
silly song (everybody sings a silly song), 
and gives some musical illustrations which 
are very clever indeed as well as funny, 
and interspersed with explanatory dialogue 
couched in the most beautiful language. 
* * « 

Two ladies follow, whose speciality ap- 
pears to consist of singing madly out of 
tune and waving their extremities aloft, in 
both of which branches of art they are very 
successful. A lady banjoist also obliged and 
was sufficiently thrilling, but when I sud- wae WiGeevtL.e—Te 
denly discovered both Mrs. Murphey and wrjow7 Ob. no! no! no! It 
her daughter Lulu in tights (the former cannot be! 
with a red nose and whiskers!) I felt this 
was no place for me to stay in and miss my last train. N ESTOB. 
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THE END OF THE SEASON. 
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Mrs. Muschrume.—* PARK'S QUITE EMPTY NOW, How DREADFUL LONDON IS WHEN SOCIETY HAS LEFT IT!” 


Mrs, Jolin Blunt.—"* YES, DEAR; DREADFULLY—RESPECTABLE !’ 


TYPES FROM THE HUMAN FOUNDRY. 
L—THE PUBLIC HOUSE ORACLE, 

WHAT he doesn't know isn’t worth knowing (his enemies declare 
the same of what he does), He is as loud as a racing man’s check 
suit. To differ with him is to write yourself down (in his estimation) 
an ass. His great point is politics, at which he can give any weight 
to any statesman living, If he happens to be a Tory, he will, in 
ten minutes, expose Gladstone's incompetency and chicanery and givs 
you detailed accounts of conversations he has had on the subject with 
the leading members of every cabinet of the century. If a Liberal, 
he will vive you graphic accounts of the way he and Labby sat on 
Arty Balfour in the Lobby, and of the “tips” as to questions and 
points he has given * Bill Arcourt”” and “ Georgy Trevelyan.” 

ld art be the topic of conversation you will be informed how 

ttle Ruskin and how much the Oracle knows, what the Oracle thinks 
of Froddy Leighton and Johnny Millais, though it is doubtful if you 
will ever learn what they think of him 


As for acting, he and ‘Arry Irvin’ are “jest like brothers,” in fact, 


he taught “Arry what he knows, and could have taught him more only 
it doesn’t do to let other folks know as much as yourself. Knew 
Macremly, Old Charlie Kean, Mrs. Siddons, Pey W oflington, Davie 
(iarrick intimately, Sally Bernhardt considers him the best judge of 
acting going. 

As for horse racing, ah! you should have heard old Osbaldistone's 
opinion of him; likewise Mr, Falmouth’s, Lord Merry’s, General 
Rous's and Admiral Owen Williams's, He can tell you the pedigree of 
every horse on the turf, and the result of every race, and if Ruff's 
Guide and Whitaker's Almanack differ with him, why, he can’t help 
that, they're wrong—dead wrong ! 

In short, there is only one thing he doesn't profess to know—and 
that is, what a fool he makes of himself, 


ti Yong fm? 
I sy! 
1 . . 
A rry (reading the news from East Gal 


furry } e . , 1}. areni? "Ture? ¢} re 
VCF Nas Doode! Cleven Villages, Of course a river with a nyme like 
ata be Bure to go ast! y. 
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Babble. 
“A LITTLE THING or My Own.” 

I'M about to write a lyric, 
That, although it be empiric, 
Will turn out a panegyric, 

I’ve no doubt ; 
For the style that’s called archaic 
In a rhythmic or prosaic 
Double- Dutch, or Aramaic, 

Is played out. 


For such vanity {s chronic, 

Though my verses be euphonie, 

You may take it—as a tonic— 
That you're wrong. 


My Muse, although quite Attic, 
Is exceedingly erratic ; 
“Ah!” you say, in tones empha- 
tic, 
* Just a bit.” 
And, though oftenest erotic, 
In this versitied exotic 
She's a tritle—well—chaotic 
I'll admit, 


Through this wild, unearthly 
jumble, 

You may hear the thunderrumble, 

As when planets go and tumble 
Into fits ; 

For at feats of verbal clowning, 

[ can knock the poet Browning, 

Or the man who lived in Downing 
Street, to bits. 


As my conscience is elastic. 

When [ mould a metre plastic 

Jhough I| sing in tones bombastic 
As * The Cup,” 

If your wit be keen as razor, 

As to what I would convey, sir, 

You will have to, I should say, sir, 
Give it up! 


In your pride so overweening 

You may fancy you are gleaning 

Some stray snatches of my mean- 
In this song ; [ing 


The Nightingale’s Good Night. 
MADAME PATEY is about to give a series of farewell concerts, Those 
Who listen to our sweet songster’s good-bye notes will realize how 
truly ** parting is such sweet sorrow,” 


To the Pirate’s Friend, 
OH, Mr. Corser, what shall we do? 
f we take an omnibus to Putney or to Kew 


1€ pirates board a soverelyn demanils ds loWest tare, 


ee ae oP eee eee pers, 
as to fair, that § nonsense we declare. 
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A ROYAL JOB, 


The Duke of Connaught—“HURRAH! IVE GOT THE PRIZE. 
General Lord Roberts— “UVE GOT THE COLD SHOULDER.” 
John Bull “QUERY. HAVE I GOT THE BEST MAN: 
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A FACER! 


Bai J if you were a real lady, dashed if 1 wouldn't marry you straight away.” 
“Thanks ; but in that case I should want to marry a real gentleman!” 


Ve, DUCKIE 1! 
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The Voice of the Charmer. 
‘“ JOURNALIST, Journalist, — toiler 
eternal,—list 
List, we beseech thee, our sensible 
plea : 
Out for a holiday, out for a jolly day,— 
Off and away for a spanking good 
spree, 
Here, in your den, you are dismal and 
glum : 
Come, and we'll cure you 
wretched one, come!” 
Sadly the Journalist sighed and said 
“Nay : 
Dum vivo, quylldrivo ! 
away!” 


come, 





Base tempters, 


* Journalist, Journalist, I’ve the super- 
nalest, 
Sparklingest, soulfullest, 
champagne : 
Come, and ‘go whacks’ with me: 
come, and relax with me : 
Come, thou gaunt spectre, and Jaugh 
once again.” 
sright was the blaze of the Journalist's 
eye 
As a pace he advanced, half-resolved 
to comply. 
Then he waved back the Captain and 
howled with a groan, 
‘Dam vivo, quylldrivo! 1 pray thee, 


begone !” 


smartest 


“ Journalist, Journalist, down on my 
vernal est- 
Ate of Smolze Kotchee deep rapture 
is rife ; 
There, ’mid felicity known not in this 
city, 
test may be yours from your brain- 
sweating strife.” 
Clammy and cold—very sad to behold— 
Were the drops from the Journalist’s 
forehead that rolled : 
And the Baron grew dumb ‘neath the 
wail of his woes, 
* Dum vivo, quylldrivo ! 


9 


and go! 


Aroynt thee, 


* Journalist, Journalist ; 
cerne’ll est- 
Ablish once more the lost health of 
thy prime : 
Out of thy musty den, out of thy fusty 
den, 
Come with thy love to the Sunny 
Swiss clime.’ 
Thus coaxingly, kindly, the Journalist's 
bride : 
And he kissed her and blessed her ; but 
firmly replied 
(E’en to true love’s cajoling his bosom 


lovely Lu- 


was proof) | 
‘Dum vivo, quylldrivo! Enchantress, | 
aloof! ’ | 


Wanted Notes—for the Organ. “ Journalist, Journalist, you’re the infernalest ) 
Mr. Hoop Barks is anxious to save the Albert Palace organ for ates 04 i -kaow | Waeey Oe sei dt sete Retigecepiiay ell 7 
the public, Fon has heard these, or rather this, Barrs on the organ Pay What you owe me, sir,—otherwise, blow me, sir, 
with pleasure, Why doesn't the L.C.C. buy the organ as well as p_ ptraightways I goes to the Lore, s’elp me Bob!” 
assist in the purchase of the palace? for the palace without it will I'rue spirit, all hail! Thy vast aims to assail , 
have an organic defect. Mr. Pa more Edwards's generous yift of eee oo "B ote hell plea might avail 
£15,000 ought not to be lost to the people of Lonon. “Rank tempter, I curse thee! Intruder, go hang! ’ 
Ha! thunder and snakes! Shall thy plugugly slang ( 

From my vast cerebellum its fine fancies rout : 
A Plum for our Lord Mayor Plumber. Dum vivo, quylldrivo! Get out, sir, get out !!” 
THE Lord Mayor of London, which his name is Knill. has been , 
presented w ith the freedom of the Borough of Wick. Wick is proud of What really “is” in a Name ? ‘ 
tod " ‘ em? Pca a ae = ] Miss 1 Pr vost Dunnett that he _ WHATEVER the Conservatives of Hereford may say of Sir Joseph ‘ 
CODEC | OmMpany I Imbers, N he’s Dunnett com- } ulley his very name is suggestive of elevation. r 
puck y. But the Proy lol f int I t to have the plumbe | I 
ty +} i nee. ¢ . ‘ +? an ‘ ‘ " . . ° ° : 
an (Kn)ill L ‘a May ; wi - cs a eer : see pee em Lies pe \" Really ! And in this Weather, too! : 
aon y . ‘ Je i He gl ue CAD—&ahu sv say all WHAT Is the lifference between a cokernut and di loyalty to M1 

throne One is on high trees the other high treason 
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A Wet Night. 

It was the gay and festive Boundalong. and he sailed awav to the 
West toa “smoker” at the rooms of the Rollickers’ Rowing Club. It 
was a record breaking smoker. The atmosphere was as thick with 
smoke as the Long Valley at Aldershot on an Artillery field day: every 





extant comic song (not forgetting “ Daisy ’’) was rendered and encored. 


which is equivalent to telling you that the landlord of the hostelry 
which formed the R. R. C.’s quarters had got a considerable extension. 
Boundalong himself gave his celebrated imitations of popular actors, 
When he “took off” Mr. Terry everybody said it was Irving to the 
life: and when he gave ’em J. L. Toole 
they said you’d only got to shut your 
eyes to think Willard was in the room, 
Then he gave ’em Mr. George Alexander, 
and they said if Hare saw him he'd 
think he was looking in a mirror; 
and when he came down on_ them 
with Henry Irving in 7he #ells they 
shouted, ‘Good ole Chevalier!” and 
wanied the “ Serenade.” 

They had expressed their determina- 
tion not to go home till daylight did 
appear, and when it did they still didn’t 
vo home. But there is an end to all 
things, even smoker programmes. So 
3oundalong set off to see some of his 
pals home. Then they came to see him 
home, and he went back to see them 
half the way, and there they found a 
printer’s house open and went in to get 
some rum and milk just to settle the 
champagne and Scotch and Hollands and 
Irish and other nationalities, They sat there, “ just afew minutes,” over 
an hour and a half discussing Home Rule until the landlord, fearing 
lest his pewters might be bent, commissioned his chucker-out to invit 


see each other further home 





? 


them toadjourn the debate, They did not 
they expressed 
an intention of 
seeing each 
otner further 
first. One gen- 
lernan seated 
himself on the 
kerb to continue 
the discussion 
all to himself, 
Another walked 
over to a police 
station to order 
another Scotch. 
(ne man went 
off to Covent 
Garden to see 
the early market 
and arrived just 
as the market 
gardeners had 
reached their 
res pect ive 
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leclared to be his long lost brother, which was impossible, since he 
hal never had a brother nor lost one. He then commenced target 
practice with his latchkey at his keyhole, but it was odds on the 
target, which was untouched, while the door bore marks of innumerable 
‘outers’ spread over a radius of two yards or thereabouts, 

.The policeman having again circumnavigated his beat, came to the 
rescue—of the door, Reflecting that the station was some distance 
away he decided to run Boundalong into his own lodgings, and 
accordingly sighted his key for a bull. The door opened, and 
Boundalong, who had been leaning against it, shifted his attitude and 
leaned against the hall floor instead. 

Ultimately he made several dashes at the stairs, but they seemed 
temporarily transformed into a sort of private treadmill. However, 
he took them in short laps, and ultimately reached a bedroom where 
he retired to a well earned rest. 

He seemed to have slept about an hour, when, from some unknown 
cause he awoke, and, as he did so, he became aware that the room was 
tastefully decorated with rose-pink hangings edged with snowy lace, 
that the walls were hung with dainty water-colours and Japanese 
crockery on brocaded brackets. And where was the crack across the 
looking-glass on the dressing-table, and the tooth-brush that kept the 
looking-ylass from performing a somersault?  (iood gracious! in 
place of the dressing-table and glass there stool! an elaborate 
rosewood duchesse dressing-table, on which were ranged a collection 
of ivory backed brushes, gold topped scent bottles, and—a powder puff ' 

Boundalong perspired with horror as he came to the conclusion that 
he had come to the wrong house. He reflected that anyway he had 
entered after sunrise and before sundown, so they couldn't call i 
burglary, but at its best (and it was not good business, so he doubted if 
it could have a best) it would be entering inclosed premises with 
There was 


= ) 
{1 he manage to escape 


supposed felonious intent. ( 





no sound of anything stirring; he would try. He sprang out of bed. 


Horror! two steps were heard ascending the stair, a light one and— 
a heavy one. Two voices sounded in the staircase. 


‘George, dear, are you sure the house is safely bolted?) You know 


how nervous I am.” 

“Tt’s all right, little woman. I[ don’t think anybody could get in 
and I'm certain they couldn't get out. [ve got the loaded revolver 
here,” 

The handle of the door turned. Boundalong dived under the bed, 


There he lay, eold with fright. The heavy footfall shook the room 


and sounded louder! louder ler!!! 

Hullo! what’sthat? Bang! bang!! bang!!! 

“Mr. Boundalong, are you ever a-goin’ to get up ‘Ere’s your 
shavin’ water as cold as ice an’ your breakfast colder.” 

Boundalong, with a start mped up, and cannoned with his head 
avalnst the bed un 1 I While hye id yone to mar Cp and dreamed that 


he had awoke elsewhere, 
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THE CLANG OF THE CLOCK TOWER. 


i THE Queen’s Soldier Son has received the Aldershot Command— 
ae probably asa prize fora good boy. Buta better boy has been passed over. 
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M* GRouse ¢ , 
— 3 ( log = * AUTUMN SITTING i 
; THATS GOOD NEWS 
ron us” 


Ha! ha! The grouse, who at this season of the year are generally 
gruesome, are filled with delight at the retention of M.P.’s at St, 
Stephen’s. And the pretty little partridges are absolutely perky at 
the prospect of an Autumn Session, 

* . * 

“ These fellows,” says Dame Partridge to Mr. Snipe, “ come into our 
c vers and take pot shots at us in a most barbarous fashion ; but now 
they are condemned to stay in their House of Commons (it’s indeed 
common nowadays, not to say vulgar,) and take pot shots at each 
other. Oh, that there were always an Autumn Session! Let us hope 
the Home Rule Bill] discussions will be as they threaten to be—eternal,” 

° a o 

But what is to become of our dear old friends the Sea Serpent and 
the Gigantic Gooseberry, when the “ Parliamentary Intelligence,” if 
there be such an article, is available in Sweet September? And those 
academic discussions on “Shall our daughters marry policemen?” 
“Why shouldn't Glasgow go?” “What to do with other fellows’ 
daughters,” and so on, wherein those fired with the lust of argument 
rash into print, “A British Householder,” “ Paterfamilias,” “A Mother 
of Nineteen,” “A Lover of his Country,” “Common Sense,” “ Anxious 
Inguirer,” and “* One Who Knows,” will go one better than Mr. Chamber- 
lainand will proclaim Mr. Gladstone a Herod from the housetops, if his 
shame Session murders their innocent and comparatively harmless 
diversion, 
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_ But I have no doubt that, ere the present month has fallen into the 
line of past ones, the good old D.7. or Daily News will have 
discovered some vital question on which everybody will desire to 
have a word to say. 
* . 7 

As for the Home Rule Bill—but no—with the thermometer at its 
present attitude, and with the glorious thirst the glorious sumer has 
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induced in others as well as myself, I will not add fuel to the flame, or 
another word this week to a discussion of which suffering, gasping, 
panting, perspiring humanity is as heartily tired as Ixion of his wheel. 

* + * 

Mr. Marjoribanks has called a meeting of the Sea Fisheries Committee. 
How jolly! Of course the Commissioners will meet at the Nore, or off 
Deal],ior inthe Yarmouth Roads, or perhaps in some “‘ocean cave” ; any 
one of which places, just now, will be infinitely pleasanter and cooler 
than the Clock Tower. irae a 

In the late member for Birkenhead, General Sir Edward Hamley, 
we have lost a great captain, a brave man, a brilliant writer, and a 
true patriot. General Hamley served in the armies of Captain Sword 
and Captain Pen, and he won laurels in both. 

# a * 

The riots in Bombay threatened to assume a desperate phase, 
Mankind in all colours and in all climes manages, somehow, to find 
religion a peg to hang a fight on. Hindoos and Mahommedans 
apparently love one another just about as warmly as the several 
denominations of Christendom. 


* * * 

More power to the elbow of Mr. Flynn, who asked Mr, Morley on 
Monday night, how many of the signatories to a petition were 
children who could not write. Mr. Flynn hails from the Emerald 
Isle, bedad ! 

* _* + 

The chimney-sweeps have been meeting in council. Mr. Duffin in 
the chair—but by no means a duffin’ chairman, They object to the 
proposed obligation to take out certificates. Naturally, the most 
righteous sweep couldn’t show a clean one. They made some sweeping 
assertions about our legislators—“ they didn’t want to be molested 
by Parliamentary gentlemen.” (Parliamentary gentlemen, my dear 
friends, are too busy molesting euch other.) They expressed a desire 
to have their interests represented in Parliament. Well, there have 
been one or two “sweeps” in both Houses, but not of the respectable 
variety. What our chimney-sweeps want is a suitable representative, 


THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER. 


Advice Gratis. 


FOLLOWING the example of Home, Sweet Home and a thousand 
other of its contemporaries, Mr. Fun has instituted in his emporium of 
wit and wisdom a department devoted to the dispensation of advice 
calculated to meet all combinations of circumstances, and to suit all 
sorts and conditions of men and women. Here goes, 

ANXIOUS MAIDEN.—You say your lover doesn’t quite come up to 
the scratch. Perhaps he is afraid you might possibly come down to it. 
Your case is a sad exception to the rule that “man proposes,” but 
inasmuch as you inclose your photo, and state that you have heard 
him telling your cousin he didn’t mean to let you catch him, we are 
not altogether surprised. We fear an action for breach of promise 
wouldn’t lie—you might. 

PUGNACIOUS.—Good gracious, Pugnacious! your tone is audacious. 
You kindly inform us that inasmuch as we will not accept your serial 
story in three-hundred-and-fifty chapters, it is your intention to come to 
FUN office armed with a little revolver and a big stick. We are just 
departing for our summer holiday— 
return uncertain. 

"ARRY asks, “If I meet a young lady 
not of my acquaintance (we congratu- 
late her, ’Arry,) in company with her 
sisters or her cousins or her aunts, ought 
I, without an introduction, to chuck her 
under the chin and address her as 
‘ducky,’ and try to slip my arm round 
her waist?” It would not be in ac- 
cordance with etiquette, ’Arry; and in 
the event of her brothers, her male 
cousins, or her uncles being adjacent it 
might not be advisable. You say you 
are coming to live in our neighbour- 
hood ; so glad—that we are flitting. But 
one word more of advice gratis: the 
policeman on our beat has absolutely no 
sense of humour. 

WORRIED WIFE.—We sympathise 
with you, wedo. Your brutal husband 
is a comic journalist, is he? That will 
quite aceount for his morose and cheerless disposition, He objects to 
the fowls cackling while he is turning out his copy—just like him. 
Even a piano-organ playing outside the dining-room window for two 
hours annoys him, does it, dear? And he actually gets cross if the 
dear children throw warming-pans and fire irons down the stairs? 
What is your best course? Leave him,dear, Carry out your repeated 
threat and Jeaye the wretch at once, | | 
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THE WIDOW WIMPLE. inadvertently, I took her chin in the other. It was so dark that some- 


OR, THE TROUBLES OF ANANIAS TOOGOOD, 


how her waist got inside my arm, and our lips met, the concussion 
was followed by a slight explosion. 


VERILY this vale of tears is full of tribulation, and the shining “You are late, Ananias,”’ she whispered. 
lights of the generation mostly get the knock. “ Yes,” I replied. “ Been keeping it up with some pals. But, I say, 
The Widow Wimple was a substantial party in every sense of the Mary, dearest, yam yummiest Mary, I wanted to borrow a quid, Has 
word, Mentally, in the- possession of a will that always had its own the old woman gone to roost?” 
way, and seldom let other folks have their's; financially, having There was another concussion, not of lips, but of a large, fat, 
regard to the fact that her late husband, an opulent bone boiler, had heavy hand striking my cheeks. The next thing struck was a match, 


left her the accumulations of a life 
of toiling and scraping, to the 
exclusion of his family by a former 
wife, and physically, inasmuch as 
she bumped the scale at fifteen 
stone two. She was a truly great 
woman. There was a good deal in 
her, there was a good deal of her. 

She was of a serious turn of 
mind, and our two natures, there- 
fore, communed. She despised the 
vanities of this wicked world, and 
kept her eye well on the next; 
possibly because she had two 
deceased husbandsinit, ‘ Ah,” she 
would say to me as we mingled our 
sympathetic tears, “they are gone, 
and all that remains to me of them 
is the dross which they left behind, 
which they have no need of now.” 
And I agreed with her that it was 
only we poor erring mortals on this 
side the grave—the outside—who 
needed that mundane dross, and I 
confessed and felt myself a very 
erring mortal, yea! And with our 
hands locked in each other’s, we 
dwelt on the sadness of solitude— 
how solitary it was to be alone, 
how lonely it was to be in solitude. 
So perfect was the unison of our 
natures, so sympathetic our souls, 
The widow was such good goods— 
that is, she was so truly adapted 
to my mortal needs, that after much 
reflection, I made up my mind to 
go “ Nap;” I mean to say, I nerved 
my spirit to the ordeal of determin- 
ing to ask her to share with me the 
cares of this terrestrial sphere, while 
I in return, would share the respon- 
sibility and the care of that dross 
with which her previous spouses 
had burdened her—Ah! One 
lump of sugar, please ! 

The Widow Wimple resided in a 
cosy little villa; a prim little 
garden led to snow-white steps ; 
the steps to a neatly grained door, 
ornamented with the brightest of 
brass knockers, and when that 
knocker fell the door was opened 
by one of the jammiest little tarts. 
Ahem !—yes, I think we shall have 
some rain; the door, I say, was 
opened by an abigail, in keeping 
with the neatness of the sur- 





and to my horror and dismay I 
beheld—the Widow Wimple ! 

Oh, if I had only held my jaw! 
Yea! The Widow Wimple 
still wears her weeds, and I wear 
the willow of a blighted heart. 
She sacked that slavey. Here's 
fortune—I mean, oh, woe ! 


To Bébé. 


“Surtout pas de génie.” 
—VILLIERS DE L'ISLB ADAM, 


It’s not a bad thing to be born, 
Small sages say, 

Attaining their third natal morn 
Like you, Bébe. 

It’s good to like life's glowand glint, 

It’s good to cry out without stint 

And find free an unfailing mint, 
That gives new coinseach day. 


The larks drop roasted to your hands, 
Whyshouldn’t they, 
When he, who's hungry and 
commands, 
Is our Bébé ? 
For kind eyes true and blue as steel, 
Cannot but claim when they 
appeal— 
And yours, Bébé, I sometimes feel 
They do much more— they 
pray. 
I fancy fate, Bébé, will lack 
The courage to [ black 
For long look with a brow that's 
On eyes so blue ; 
I like to think that fortune’s frown 
Shall never beat those brave eyes 
down, 
I like to hope it will but drown 
Those eyes with joy’sdear dew. 


But life’s a lesson hard to learn, 
And sad to say, 

And even you may find fate stern, 
Monsieur Bébé ; 

TO A MARGATE MERMAID. You may find luck is, after all, 


OH, maiden, rising from the sea like Venus, Something, and that the wage is 
Wert thou my Hero, I thine own Leander, __ small 

Though twenty Hellesponts might roll between us Not seldom, beside the windfall, 
I'd do a swim than his a score times grander. As merit, beside pay. 

Well, here is my advice for when— 


But were I to endeavour, dear, to chase you, ln dunk Geen Sida 


You, now so sweetly nonchalant and beaming— , 
s { V , é > a 2 e 
When I addressed you, let alone embraced you— You al te snd slave ~ other men 
Would flop beneath the waves insanely screaming ¥ OF PEAS oF Cine, 
: Counsels of one who always had 


Leaning towards the sad and mad, 


roundings. I was impressed with the appearance of this damsel, The counsels of an awful dad 

whose name was Mary, and yearned to commune with her, and by Who reasons but in rhyme, 

— he bring her toa better frame of mind, for I feared she Be yours, as now, the power a tongue 
One evening I called at the widow's house. When the evening was Still lou i aa neses 06h. a 

almost spent—my brass was all spent, I mean that in ministering to That bravel y tated 

the worldly wants which tyrannise over this earthly frame I had ex- Thiet tietind ted 7 by ad legs 

hausted my limited means, and I desired to ask the widow for a trifling r "2 “ ne te tetiael oan 

contribution towards supplying a starving family of six with two side ey beng ae . mee note W eg’s 

tracts each per diem. I hadn’t found the family, but that was a : sd It’s Nae that of wags. F 


matter of detail, I could invent them, and also the tracts, I am used 


to making tracts. Yea! 


There was no light in the parlour window. The dev——I mean the 
difficulty was to see the door itself, it was so dark. The door opened. 
There was no light, either, in the hall. Then my mind was struck with 
the opportunity of impressing upon Mary a kiss—I mean those moral 
and spiritual exhortations it is my delight to administer to the young of 
the opposite sex, I was full of spiritual truth that night—mostly Scotch. Be half . 
In consequence of the darkness, sébé, in having 3 


I took her hand in one of mine. 


BD | 


tior does not bind himself to acknowiedge, return, or pay for Contrwuwns in no 


And when the final silence comes, 
And your eyes blue 

Are dark, perhaps some few small crumbs 
Of life’s loaves due 

Will have rewarded shout and sham, 

The ready smile, the apt salaam, 

happy as I am, 


case will they be returned unleu 


accompanied by a stamped and directed envelope. 
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A COINCIDENCE. 


He (loudly).—* Don’? YOU THINK THE FELLOW NEXT TO ME A VERY CoMMON TYPE OF FELLOW?” 
She (otto voce).—“ 1 THINK THE FELLOW NEXT TO ME ABSOLUTELY VULGAR.” 


Riddle-me-Riddle-me-Ree. 


RIDDLE.—Britannia boasts that she is the Jand of the first, and that 
she doesn't want to second, but, by jingo, if she does——! TZvtal, 
after graduating a long time at street corners and in vestry meetings, 
has at last entered the House of Commons, 

ANSWER,— Free Fight. i 

RIppLE.—There is a word in the English language which you 
cannot name without naming the number of letters it contains. 
What is it? 

ANSWER.—Four. 

. * + 
,IDDLE.—I appear more often in villages than in towns: there is 
cne particular hamlet that is never without me. I am always erratic 
in my habits and movements, yet have lately been renowned for my 
s‘ead-iness, You don’t like to have me in your house, yet you don’t 
like to give me up. 
ANSWER.—G host. 


Caught Out.—(A Fact.) 
“Og, if you please, is Miss Smithers in!” 
[ Lvit page-boy. 
[ Re-enter page-boy. 
No, ma’m, please, ma’m, she says she out, ma’m.” 


Antediluvian. 
The “ Boom-de-ay ” craze is much older than you think it is. When 
Noah found the ark resting on Mount Ararat, he started singing 
“ Ararat’’ backwards, 


March Winds. 


MAUD and Maggie both are girls 
Loathing slang; but when with swirls 
Wild winds took the front and curls 
From Ma's head, despair on 
Their faces, they forgot their pride, 
And in frightened chorus, cried : 
** Mother, keep your bair on!” 





— ————— 
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A STORY OF AN ENTANGLEMENT. 
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Mrs. Jones. They told me so—Ah! what are trumps? 
Clubs? Why, I thought you played a heart, 
I cannot keep these cards apart. 
As I was saying, they—Whose deal ? 
Not mine, I’m sure—I must appeal 
To you, dear. Didn’t I deal last? 
Come round again? How very fast. 
Mrs. Smita. How do we stand? 
Mrs, JONES. 





You're six, we're eight. 
Can you one, partner? No?—They state— 
I mean the papers—that the Queen 
Will spend the summer months at Sheen, 
Or else abroad—No ; you to play— 
fy i Waflyp tt ! : | HCPL But then, what do not papers say? — 
iy, NW a aa a ae 1) ae y Mrs, Sm1TH. Ah! yes, indeed.—There goes my king |! 
Oy Oy IT Ah re eee Aeig SN Always the way, a funny thing. 
hy I really cannot understand 
How one can play with such a hand. 
Ah! there’s the queen. 
( This trick finishes the game, the JONESES winning. 
Oh, what a shame! 
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4 
Wy, Hy Why, that must make the seventh game 
iby Gi We've lost to-night ! 
Whi (SMITH rises. 
yy j You'll play no more? 
gy Hy) You should have told me so before cs 
Gy i You lost your temper. = 
hs 4 Mrs, JONES, Well, you know, 
Wis an As I was saying, papers so 
Wy Deceive one—— (And so on ad infinitum.) 
weg [JONES and SMITH go out to console themselves with whisky and Em 
" ht . cigars, leaving the ladies talking. 
poche CURTAIN, L 
ee aay 
ws abo’ 
| und 
is ul 
thes 
able 
SATIRE. par 
Young Gentleman (who has been refused change for a shilling).— eye, 
“ Took ‘ere, I shall tell my pal, the Postmaster-General, as how he’d win 
better a-kept the young ladies in this orfis, than a-sent down a old fist 
woman,” maj 
A QUIET RUBBER. " 
A FARCE IN ONE ACT, tenc 


ScENE—.1 Drawing-Room, TIME—The Present. 


Curtain rises and discovers Mr. and Mrs, SMITH and Mr. and Mrs. 
JONES playing whist, Both ladies are talking eagerly, regard- 
leas of the speechless agony expressed on their husbands’ faces, 


Mrs, SMITH, Trimmed in the front with lovely lace, 
Yet looked, my dear, quite out of place. 
She's much too stout. I hear, indeed, 
She weighs—What? No, it’s not my lead ! 
You're sure? I don’t know what to play, 
I’ve such a hand,—'tis just the way ! 
(She leads a king, which falls to the ace. 
Dear me! I thought the ace was out! 
Mn. SMITH lovks doubtful asto what to play. 
Trump it, of course, if you’ve a doubt. 
What! notatrump? Well, as I said— 
What was I saying? My poor head ! 

















Mrs. JONES, 
Mus. SMITH. 
Mrs JONES. 


She weighs 
Yes, nearly sixteen stone, 
Does she, indeed? Why, that alone 
Would make her look—You led a spade ; 
I'm really very much afraid 
That I must trump it. 
(It being JONES's trick, she docs so. 
Sorry, Dick ; 
But never mind, a trick’s a trick. 














You should have told me—Did you go 
To see the last great flower show ? aes 
Mrs, SMITH. I? No; for we were out of town. t —_ 
Did you see Mrs. Thompson's gown . — 
The other night? ‘Twas quite immense, a / 
And made regardless of expense, Spriggins (on his return from his “ fortn ight”).—“* Um! hal very pe 
rhey must be rich strange, Mrs. Cribbitt. I could have sworn this was nearly full of Com 
Mrs, JONES, Maybe, and yet ‘Scotch’ when I left—and now, you see, the bottle’s empty !” That 
I hear they're almost drowned in debt, Landlady (quite equal to the occasion).—An’ small wonder, too, ' 
You know the Johnsons? sir—it’s the same with the blackin’—the same with the hink; B 


Mrs, SMITH. 


Frightful grumps ! 


everythink DRIES UP this weather!” 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. 
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; Employer.—* Me. Servus, you must adiuit that this time 
you are the—hem !—perspirer.” 

Dogs my Editor honestly believe, I wonder, that 
anybody wants to know, or even think, anything 
about theatres in this tropical weather? I write 
under all reserve in calling it tropical weather. It 
is unmistakably weather of that description as I pen 
these lines ; but such is my knowledge of the change- 
able climate of our native land, that I am quite pre- 
pared to find that by the time they reach the public 
eye, there is a severe flood in Bermondsey, a salt- 
wind in St. Mary Axe, hailstones as big as a man’s 
fist falling in the New Cut, and an iceberg sailing 
majestically down Fleet Street. 

* - + 

But I am bound to say that things do not appear 

tending in that direction at the time of writing. 
Life seems to consist of one 
throbbing frizzle, and one’s 
desires concentrated into a 
yearning for iced drinks and 
a relay of cold chairs. 


The people shrink at the hint 
of a play, 
Though ever so up-to-datey ; 
They feel quite faint at the 
thought, they say, 
With thermometers up to 
eighty. 
If into their houses managers 
think 
It possible to entice them, 
They'll have to fit their places 
with drink, 
And also thoroughly ice 
them. 


Sem. But J declare, though it may 
seem rash, 
I've had my quantum suff.— 
I haven't the energy left to Slash, 
I can only pant and Puff! 
& . + 
I suppose I must notice something, however, or 
there will be no bearing with the chief. I insist upon 
noticing something cold, though. Let’s see, is there 
anybody serving out cold amusement just now? An 
iced comic song, now, or a bullet straight out of the 
refrigerator would be very refreshing. Something 
outdoors would be the thing. Outdoors! LEar!’s 
Court! and, by Jove! there’s a water show there ! 
That ought to be cooling, at any rate! 
* ” = 
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exasperating. What can be more exasperating than seeing a lot of airily-clad 
people splashing and flopping about in cold water to their heart's content, while 
you fret and fume under the restriction which “respectfully requests you to 
keep your seat till the close of the performance”? Whew! You get twice as 
hot with envy and annoyance, You simmer with a desire to be a champion 
diver, and ever cherish a 


longing for the state of a a 
pantomime walrus, 1 See ~" Le A aw 


It’s well for the'maid with 
taste arrayed a 
In a garment scant and i 








In a dress that stands Whirls at the Water es. 
some stretching. 
They may dash and drive and splash and dive 
In the water ev'ry minute— 
But as for you, you just look blue, 
is And see that you're not in it, 
) * * * 
There are a lot of interesting races in the show, They 
are specially interesting because you never know who has 
} won. Ina race between Wallace Ross and George Bubear 
4} you don't much care who wins (if either does), All you care 
about is to have a good look at the men you've often heard 
}} about. A handicap swimming race between ladies leaves 


Sf iy 0. "67 
CJ INR, 4s ~ £2 


IN THE SLOT 


wg LT TT TT one in like doubt as to the result, and a like desire to have a 
io a eee tad coer good look, though you've never heard of the ladies before. 
ae Then there is ‘a sculling race, with cargoes ”"—I think the 
— Seo", «= cargoes won this—and another between two crews of 





‘ 4, 
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monkeys. I think one of these would have won if one of 
the ropes they are hauled across with hadn't parted. 
* o * 

In a Canadian-Indian canoe race the interest centred in 
, Old Gabe, the Umpire, who is clothed with awe on the 
Uf / strength of being officially stated to have saved the Prince 
I /heg of Wales from some myste- 
Vib rious danger on the St. 
John’s River, thirty-five 
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NN; S, ~2=Coearsago. Can his Royal 
é; - Highness have been attemp- 
ro ting to drink the water ? 
A cool suggestion. ¢ * m 


Teaching the young idea Low to shoot 

the chute. 

The pleasantest race represented, 
however, is the darkie race, some 
specimens of which, calling them- 
selves the Alabama Quintette, sing 
some glees and choruses with very 
pretty effect. The two ballets are 
good. The high dive brings your 
heart into your mouth, and the long 
distance under water Champion's 
swim half suffocates you to look at, 
so that opportunity for thorough en- 
joyment is open to all, This show 











positively reeks of Champions! ee 
> 7 > 
We shall be taking the Bastill 
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A PLANT THAT DION'T FLOURISH, 
AND A COUNTERPLANT THAT DID. 


TYPES FROM THE HUMAN FOUNDRY. 
IL—THE MUMMER, 
RESTING, 

To say that he is resting by no means implies that he is being 
thankful. An ordinary individual would class himself as “ unem- 
ployed,” “tout of collar,’ or “minus a berth,” but a Mummer never 
has been, is, or will be an ordinary person. He belongs to the pro- 
fession, all other professions taking a back seat. The average Mummer 
is tolerable while he is resting ; it is then that he is not above shaking 
hands and having drinks with the common or garden mortal, and 
although he may, as is his wont, walk along the street as if he owned 
all the houses on both sides, he will return your salutation if you take 
off your hat very humbly. 

RAMPANT, 

Kut you see him in all his glory when he has got an engagement. 
It doesn’t matter whether he is juvenile lead, first old man, or the 
butler-man who comes in and dusts the table while he tells the parlour- 
maid enough about the other characters for the audience to grasp 
the state of affairs at the opening of the play. Immediately our 
Mummer obtains an engagement he swells to such proportions that 
there is no room for anyone else within a wide area. It is then that 
he fixes the glassy stare of indignation upon anyone outside the 
profession who dares to enter a railway carriage in which he is 
sitting ; then that he interleaves his conversation with frequent and 
familiar references to the royalties whom he meets on an equality, 
As to what would happen if anyone interrupted or contradicted any 
one of his dogmatic utterances on any and every subject goodness 
only knows. There are two things about which the Mummer is 
very sensitive, if anybody ventures to refer to himself or herself, the 
Mummer is ever ready with an express or implied rebuke of egotism 
or side. It is a golden rule with him that nobody must talk about 


anybody but the Mummer, The other point on which heis sensitive 
is the reference by anybody to his business; this the Mummer 
declares is “shop,” and he won't have shop talked, limiting his own 
conversation to subjects connected with the profession, which, of 
course, are not shop but “‘mummery.” There are, as in all things, 
exceptions, but as a rule the Mummer is a “freak of nature” in the 
sense that he is several sizes too large for the planet he has been fixed 
on to, 


The Flighty Age. 


I HEARD a song—a comic song, 
It was sung to me alone, 
At the close of a smoking concert 
When all the rest had flown. 
And no wonder my head is aching, 
No wonder my brain’s gone wrong, 
For on all the piano-organs 
I still hear that confounded song ! 


I had a wheeze—a chestnut wheeze, 
It was given me years ago 
As a venerated relic, 
Whereat Noah laughed, I trow— 
Last night, in a comic paper, 
Across that old wheeze I came ; 
Though they called it the new humour, 
’Tis a chestnut all the same. 


The New Servant. 


“Marky, Mary, whatever have you been doing to my priceless bronzes ?” 
“ On’y rubbed all that nasty grease off ’em, an’ blackleaded ’em.” 
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FIAT—-AND_ SEAL. 


John Bull - + + CAPTAIN CUTTLE. 
Fishery Intercste - JACK BUNSBY. 
Canada - +- - + FLORENCE DoMBEY. 


Jack Bunsby.—‘THE BEARINGS OF THIS OBSERVATION LAYS IN THE APPLIC ATION ON IT.”"—D 
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“ An, CHARLES, THE OLD HOUSE IS NOT LIKE IT WAS. BOTH THOSE EGGS ARE STALE,” 
“ WELL, YOU SEE, SIk, THE HENS BE GITTIN’ OLD.” 


The World's Desire. 


I HAVE made a t ae It is not an infallible plaster, or a 
»opular pill, or a bullet-proof cloth. It is not a system for breakin 
Corian or floating Building Societies. It does not require the fadastat 
support of the lative widow or the gambling orphan to establish 
it. No! It is a benevolent, philosophic, philanthropic discovery ; 
and is to be given away, positively given away. I have found the 
secret of true happiness. I have discovered the World's Desire! It 
is not Socialism or Individualism or Spiritualism or even Irish 
Patriotism, It is not Law and Order, it is not Anarchy. ‘“ What is 
it, then?” you ask. A word in your ear, Finals! Finals, all the 
finals, and nothing but the finals. Finals at any cost, finals at any 
price. Captain Coe’s or anybody's finals. 

For years I have been seeking this the Philosopher's Stone of life. 
I have followed false fires innumerable. I have, as it were, hunted 
the most difficult countries and drawn them blank. Time after time 
I assisted in the promulgation of panaceas, Federation, Home Rule, 
Eight Hours, Local Option, Emancipation of Woman, Disestablish- 
ment, Social Purity, and Free Love have, in turn, engrossed my 
attention, Each, in turn, I have found that initiating portion of the 
skeleton in the cupboard, the bone of contention. At last, however, 
I have spotted that “one touch of nature that makes the whole world 
kin,” and it is Finals! 

Hush! Come out of “ that fierce light which beats upon a throne.” 
I have a question to ask you. Why does her Gracious Majesty purchase 
and peruse the pink edition of an evening halfpenny contemporary? Is 
it that she may read the fashionable intelligence, think you? No, 
wonderful and weird as that intelligence undoubtedly is, no, a thousand 
times no. Can it be that she is desirous of knowing “What we 
Think”? Never! What can the reason be? Why, finals, sir; take 
it from me, finals ! 

Then, let me ask you, how came it that a copy of The Paddock 


Gazette, carefully folded in a back number of Zhe Law Times 
was discovered the other day under the Woolsack? Why did 
the Speaker the other evening slip a halfpenny into the palm of the 
Seargeant-at-arms and order an extra special? and, why, when it was 
brought to him, did Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Balfour simultaneously 
rise, peer over the First Commoner’s shoulders, and, having hurriedly 
glanced at the outstretched paper, rush madly out and dispatch 
——— ? I ask you as men of the world, what could it mean but 
. 

Why does the Archbishop——__ But, if you think for a moment, you 
will admit that from the prince to the pot-boy, from the Irish land- 
lord, whose life hangs upon a hair, to the ’bus-conductor, whose life 
hangs upon a strap, all have but one desire, and that is to obtain the 
latest and correctest finals, 

This, then, is my discovery. I give it freely to the world, let the 
world use it. But this I must say; any political party taking for its 
war-cry, “‘ Free finals for a free people” would, in my opinion, climb 
at once to the pinnacle of power on the shoulders of, for once, unani- 
mous constituencies, and remain there for ever, the benevolent 
dispensers of beneficent finals! 


Adam and Eve on Shipboard. 


THE sea-sick swain, while, anguish-racked, 
He into sinuous shapes is twined, 
Reminds us of an ancient fact— 
The genesis of humankind. 


Yet he (whose latest meal is bound 

Some shark’s capacious craw to cram) 
Still turns creation’s order round, 

For first comes Heave and then A-dam ! 
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PETER PIMM. 
A STORY WITH A MORAL. 


A MISSIONARY pale and slim, 
Whose name in full was Peter Pimm, 
Set sail one day to cross the main, 
His dusky brethren to sustain, 


He landed safe on Afric’s shore, 

The missionaries’ home of yore, 

And sought him out a trusty guide, 
Who knew the country far and wide, 


They journeyed up to Chittapoo, 
A settlement that’s known to few, 
And where the dress of every class 
Conforms to Nuda Veritas. 


Arrived at that salubrious spot, 
After a journey long and hot, 

Pimm paid his guide and let him go, 
Then rested for an hour or so. 


Next day he called upon the king, 
For etiquette is everything, 

Even in far off Chittapoo, 

And sought with him an interview. 





He asked permission to remain, 

The native mind to teach and train ; 
The king, who was an easy man, 
Saw no objection to the plan. 


Pimm stayed and built a church and schools, 
He taught the natives all the rules 
Of summing and of lettering. 

In fact he taught them every thing, 


EUN. 


{Hie mame and 
mission. His 
embarkation, 


[His arrival in 
foreign parts. 
His guide, 
philosopher 
and friend. 





{Habits of nat- 
ives — (what 
there were of 
them). 


[Arrival at Chit- 
tapoo, 


[A Chittapoo 
celebrity at 
home. 


[A concession. 


(Pimm, like Fn, 
spreads educa- 
tion, 


He showed them also how to trade 

In various kinds of things they made ; 
And opened up a source of wealth 

To everyone (except himself), 


As time went on their progress grew 
By leaps and bounds, if all is true ; 
From language coarse and habits rude 
They grew refined and quite subdued. 


To crown his work (as I infer), 

Pimm ordered out from Manchester 
Dress stuffs and suits in fancy tweed, 
And other things of which they'd need. 


Now, though he was an earnest man, 
Our Peter hadn’t any plan 

For checking, should it be required, 
The progress that he had inspired. 


And one by one, to his dismay, 

The progress of our latter-day 
Advancement found a soil quite new 
In which to thrive at Chittapoo., 


The native pa’s, I’ve heard it told, 
Grew very fond of English gold, 
The native ma’s gave festivals, 
And cut their old and poorest pals. 


The native youths smoked cigarettes, 

Played cards, talked slang, indulged in bets, 
The native maids tight-laced and painted, 
And with fast manners grew acquainted, 


From habits simple and austere 

They took to drinking wine and beer ; 
Imported Pekoe and Tokay, 

For which there was the deuce to pay. 


One day a tribe, the Chingaroos, 
Made war upon the Chittapoos, 
Who, having long the art of fighting 
Abandoned, got a dreadful smiting. 


Their king was killed, their chief men eaten, 
Their wives and children kicked and beaten ; 
Pimm took to flight and refuge sought 

From friends and foes at Durban's Fort. 


He’s going soon to give his views 
On civilising Chingaroos ; 

But Chingaroos are over nice, 

And don't want Pimm at any price. 


Embers of Discontent, 
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[Teaches the art 
of oof-bird 
hatching, 


[Progress of the 
natives, 


[Pimm docs a 
line in our 
latest 30s. 


[Pimm cannot 
stop the wheel 
he has turned. 


(Civiligation on 
the boom. 


[Chittapoo be- 


comes “toney.” 


[Fin de sidcle;: 
rapid, 


[Takes to the 
cup that cheers 
without ine- 
briating. Also 
the other, 


[Decay of the 
Chittapoos, 


[The downfall, 


(frit Pimm. 





THE coal crisis in the Ebbw Vale happily shows sigas cf an ebb(w). 
The best commercial speculations lately have been warm corners in 
coal, except in the cases of those who have burned their fingers. The 
pitmen have given a new significance to their name by pitting them- 
selves—more’s the pity |—against the police, Through the men not 
entering the pit’s mouth, it is to be feared a good many children’s 
mouths will be empty. Fun’s advice to both parties is to put their 
heads together and join hands, In these disputes it is, as a rule, the 
consumer whose interests are consumed. As soon as the glow of anger 
is over in South Wales, we may expect it to be succeeded by the glow 
of furnaces, and there will be more peace to the ashes of the dis- 
putants at Cardiff. The (Car-)differences ought to be soon settled, or 
else the trade may be, A good deal of the onns lies on the owners, 
















THH CLANG OF THH CLOCK TOWER. 
THE better halves of our M.P.’s are nowadays 


resort for peaceable men but as to ite bona fides. 
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growing somewhat 
suspicious of the House of Commons, not only as a creditable place of 


* * * 
Mrs. Maggaway, the wife of the hon. member for Puddlecombe, has 
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Eureka ! 
CHAPTER I, 


Hermes Trismegistu r fellow, went so stark staring 
ef, A quest for the Philosopher's Stone that he swore he would 
never leave his laboratory alive until he had found it. 
So, in that Inferno of furnaces, crucibles, retorts, stills and phiale, 
he rigged up a couple of beds, whereon he and his assistant 
might saci § the fitful and infrequent forty winks. 


CHAPTER II, 


“ PHOOLUS THUNDERANS!” said Hermes Trismegistus, 

“Sir?” said Phoolus Thunderans. 

“Contrary to our wont, we may sleep simultaneously. We 
can do nothing more till the what’sitsname has what’sthissed 
and the soandso has soandsoed. Yet, even in slumber, be 
thou multa volvans animo. The gods may reveal the grand 



























A VERY LIKELY STORY ! 


indulged in a number of indignant sniffs on reading of the afternoon 
tea parties on the terrace, whereat beauty smiles on senatorial talent, 
and loveliness flirts with legislation. 

* . * 

And when Maggaway has replied to her request that he should take 
her to one of these tea parties with evasive excuses, founded on pressure 
of business, dislike to presence of pettieoats in Parliamentary precincts, 
etc., Mrs. M. has begun to smell a rat, 


known as the hump. Only the day before yesterday as ever was, on 
her asking Mr. M., M.P., whether he was really so dead to his duties asa 
husband and a father as not to see the absolute necessity of taking 
herself and children to the seaside instanter, that wretch of a Magg- 
away (call him an honourable member forsooth?) mumbled some 
puerile and nonsense with to an Autumn Session ; said 
the House would have to sit on till November, if not later. Whereat 
Mrs, M, forthwith commenced to “sit on” her lord and master. 
a * ? 

It was in vain Maggaway attempted to “ put it down to Gladstone.” 
Mra, way is convinced that there is something in it. She is not 
certain w it is his meanness or something in connection with 
those five o’clock tea parties, She says she means to drop in one 


* > . 
If she does, and finds Maggaway on the Terrace, taking from a 
tix-and-a-quarter gloved hand a cup of tea, he'll get it hot. 


& * + 
Mr, Swift MacNeill, on being mentioned by Mr. Bartley, exclaimed, 
“ How dare you presume to mention my name ?” 
We quite understand that 
The most vagabond cat 
Is entitled to look at a king. 
But now we all feel 
To name Mr, MacNeill 
Is a totally different thing. 
THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER. 


Mrs. Othello’s Occupation Gone. 
[The Duchess of York will set the fashions in future.—Ladics’ Newspapers.) 
SocH people as Myra, and Weldon, and Leach, 
Who provide us with journals of fashion, 


On hearing this news will indignantly screech 
In a tantrum of terrible passion. 


If to vend but one issue per year they be bound, 
Why, their purses and cheeks will grow hollow ; 

And yet such a fate they have excellent ground 

To presage—for no market, of course, will be found 

For eleven of their monthlies, if, all the year round, 
We the fashions of May are to follow ! 





© : 
But it is the last straw which has given Mrs, M. what is vulgarly 
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secret to thee in a vision!” 
“True!” said Phoolus Thunderans. 


CHAPTER III. 


HERMES TRISMEGISTUS was awakened by a sudden shout. 
What did he see? What did he hear? 

Praised be Jupiter, his life’s ambition was gained at last ! 
The gods had taken his hint, and what had so long been 
hidden from his wisdom had been unveiled to Phoolus 
Thunderans. 

For P. T. was sitting bolt upright in bed, with a look of 
exceeding triumph on his face; and the voice of P, T. was 
roaring rapturously, “I have it! I have it!” 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE veteran alchemist had been mad before, but he now 
went mad both before and behind, and all over the-shop. He 
leaped, he chortled, he tied himself in knots, he twisted himself 
into Catharine-wheels, he half choked Mr, Thunderans with 
Bedlamesque embraces. 


“Tell me quickly, my Phoolus! tell me the glorious secret!” 


CHAPTER V. 


“Srr!” said Phoolus Thunderans, “you are getting a bit mixed. 
“you imagine my emphatic assertion that J have it to allude to the 
discovery of the Lapis Philosophorum. Nota ha’porth! A disturber 
of my dreams came upon me—a sanguisuge vampire: and I rose and 
took captive the bold-faced trespasser. Look you, sir, I have him here 
between my thumb and my forefinger!” 

Hermes Trismegistus went back to bed, and wept bitterly. If 
Phoolus Thunderans had not been a Union man, he would doubtless 
have got sacked, 


The High-deer, 


Sir THomMAs ESMONDE, the Whip of the Nationalist Party, has 
been deputed by a body of Australian Irishmen to present Mr. 
Gladstone with some fat bucks—some buxom bucks, we may say. But 
with all respect for the popular Sir Thomas, should not the presen- 
tation have been made by the Gladstonian Master of the Buckhounds ? 


THROUGH OLD LONDON—TAKING SHORT CUTS. 
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The True Story of Peter Pebbletop, 
THE SILENT ONE, 


For the benefit of a world ever and always grateful for small 
mercies, the sort of wisdom that crystalises itself in proverbs and 
axioms, without troubling itself to register them at Stationers’ Hall, 
has determined and pithily recorded that “speech is silvern, silence 
golden ;” and all people accept the dictum at some time or other of 
their chequered existence. So far as is known, Peter Pebbletop never 
for a moment hesitated to accept it ; though whether he had taken 
the somewhat unusual precaution of reasoning out the subject before 
he was born is a fact which has not been conclusively established— 
that is to say, it has not, down to the present time, been legally 
attested before either a sitting magistrate, a J.P., or any other person 
duly authorised to administer 
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Upon which they hooked on to the thumb of his left hand a ready- 
prepared palette, and placed between the forefinger and thumb of his 
right hand a hog’s-hair brush; and forthwith he painted a chef 
d@ euvre, and sent it to the Royal Academy of Arts; but the Hanging 
Committee finding it too onnalanie packed in a last week's number of 
the Illustrated London News, could not spare time to undo the parcel, 
and that was how it—the chef d’euvre—got accidentally mixed up 
with the rejected works of genius that year. Under such provocation 
to expressive utterance, some young and masterly painters would have 
ransacked their vocabularies in search of adequate language ; as to 
Peter Pebbletop, though he found the blow a heavy one, he said 
—nothing, nothing at all, but otherwise relieved his pent-up feelings by 
absolutely going and enlisting as a soldier, 

“Which do you want to be—a horse-soldier or a foot-soldier?” 

asked the Commander-in- 





an oath on receipt of one - 
shilling. All that is clearly 
known about the matter is 
that, from the moment of his 
timely birth tothe moment of 
his untimely death, he said 
nothing —absolutely nothing 
at all—in relation thereto, 
Peter Pebbletop’s parents 
were poor but—grocers. His 
father, notwithstanding the 
exacting nature of his busi- 
ness, was a _ particularly 
worthy man, a man of senti- 
ment, and, at the same time, 
gifted with eyesight of un- 
usual power ; which led him 
habitually to wear smoked 
spectacles, with a view to 
not seeing too exactly the 
quality and quantity of the 
articles he commonly retailed 
to his customers. Some of 
those irresponsible flatterers 
who assume that their mis- 
sion is to pass judgment upon 
every newly-born infant that 
comes in their way, affirmed 
—with their customary auda- 
city of statement, and un- 
abashed by the well-known 
fact that smoked spectacles 
are not, and cannot be, con- 
genital—that little Peter was 
“the image of his father.” 
No; Peter Pebbletop was not 
the image of his father; in- 
dced, the only person he 
closely resembled in all the 
world, to put the case empha- 
tically, was himself. His 
likeness to himself, nobody 
could deny, was simply won- |; vi: i 
derful, 4, hit Spa 
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Chief, who was touched to 
st the heart when, in answer to 
his kindly-meant interroga- 
tory, Peter Pebbletop said— 
nothing, nothing at all. 

So they attached him to 
the Ambulance Corps; and 
so well did he perform all the 
duties imposed upon him as 
almost to win the esteem and 
affection of one of the most 
superior officers in the army— 
a result which was extremely 
pleasant to him, but did not 
necessarily prevent his being 
weighed down by a feeling of 
profound sadness. But about 
this, he merely said—nothing, 
nothing at all, 

The explanation of this 
psychological phenomenon is 
quite simple and easy. Peter 
Pebbletop was in love with 
one of those Spiers and Pond’s 
(Limited) young ladies, to 
whom he had been for seven- 
teen years seeking to find, 
and never finding, a suitable 
opportunity for communicat- 
ing the fact of his ardent 
attachment, At length the 
long-desired opportunity pre- 
sented itself; and then it was 
the beloved, as well as blonde, 
object of his = who, 
across her freshly-wiped bar- 
counter, said to him, in the 
voice of a siren used to deal- 
ing with matters in a prac- 
tical spirit : 

* Well, how is it to be?” 

Such was the state of mind 
Sggger ow in Peter Pebbletop 
»y those few entrancing 
words, that—forgetful of les 
convenances, of time, place, 
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ties, inherited and acquired, 
so great was Peter Pebble- 
top’s precocity, that, in the 
course of a very brief space 


of time, and apparently with- young men as you pass. Why don’t you take pattern by me?” 
Maggie.— 50 I do, Aunt Debbie: they say I’m just like what you were at his quarters. 


out making any extreme 
effort, he was able to attain my age.” 

the advanced age of twenty- 

one; when, as a reward for his application, his father, instead of 
celebrating his son’s coming-of-age with fireworks, addressed him in a 
neat little set speech, delivered across the counter, in which he took 
oceasion to convey to him the pleasing intelligence that he was now 
absolutely free of parental control and entitled to go forth into a 
world, twenty-four thousand miles round and-eight thousand miles 
through, and there find a living for himself and by himself, Having 
thus put his only, and naturally much-beloved, son in possession of 
his inalienable birthright, the generous and susceptible old man 
removed the smoked spectacles for an instant from the most promi- 
nent feature of his face, on which he was accustomed to wear them, 
and wiped his eyes—of which he had two—upon his apron. 

At this special display of feeling on the part of his only father, 
Peter was, of course, deeply affected ; but he did not, on that account, 
shed any tears—he only turned away his expressive countenance, and 
then quitted his father’s shop, saying, as he crossed the well-worn 
threshold—nothing, nothing at all. 


gz 7 IRE . 3.—The Editor does not bind 


SHE SCORED OFF AUNTIE. 
Auntie.—“ Maggie, my dear, you're a deal too flighty—you make eyes at the having done that, hurried 





and circumstance—he said— 
nothing, nothing at all; and, 


back, half beside himeelf, to 


“Who goes there?” de- 
manded the sentry at the 
gates, adding: “Give the password, or I'll shoot you,” 

Instead of giving the password, Peter Pebbletop said—nothing, 
nothing at all; and the sentry, who was wearing a asa firet- 
class marksman, fired at him; and the ball hit him hurt him so 
much that he died in attendance on himself in the infirmary, 

by all who knew him. and by several others who didn’t; 
and they buried him with full military honours, for which he was very 
grateful, though he refrained from divulging the fact ; and in addition, 
they raised a monument to his memory; on which anybody, who will 
take the trouble to go and see it, will find recorded, in deep-cut letters 
(Early English in style), each one several inches high — nothing, 


nothing at all. 
Ambiguous. 
MARY ate a little ham, 
Which she could not digest, 
And dreamed that forty elephants 
Were waltzing on her chest. 
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LITTLE DUCKS. 
Amy.—“ How TAME THIS DEAR SWAN IS—P’R’APS HE TAKES ME FOR ANOTHER.” ; ; 
Her Dearest Friend,—* OR PERHAPS FOR A GOOSE,” 
, 
“FUN” in Court. your trial at the Central Crim—— But, stay! what did you say was 
sc] ’ k 
(The latest leading cases, and some misleading ones.) your profession ? ; a = 
; | Accused.— I am the editor of a provincial newspaper. 
WANTED TO DIAGNOSE, Magistrate-—“ Ah, thanks—I had forgotten. In that case, of ; 
Magistrate.—" Would you prefer to go to the Assizes for trial, or to course, you are morally irresponsible for any depredatory actions. You 
have your case dealt with here?” are discharged as a kleptomaniac!”’ 
Accused.—* Beg yer wishop's parding, but hev yer a pair o’ hoppery- : es 
glares about yer, yer wishop? I’m wonderful near-sighted.” be, Unfairly Divided. ; 
Magiastrate.—* What are you talking about. fellow?” Sad-eyed Wife (who has married beneath her).—* George, darling, 
Accused.—* Yer axed me a question, yer wishop, as I carn’t veryw’l I don’t think I can stand this life of privation much longer.” 
give no hanswer to, till I sees yer face. On’y lemme spot yer wishop’s Selfish Husband.—* Oh, that behanged fora tale! Yousaid you were 
phizog., an’ I'll know whether y’re a bloomin’ toff or one o’ the hard- quite sure you could live on bread and cheese—and kisses, if I cculd : 
hearted coves. An’ then, yer wishop, don'cher see, yer wishop, I'll Sad-eyed HW ife.— Yes, love. ut, you see, you take all the bread 
know what to be a-doin’ of, yer wishop !” ’ and cheese yourself, and leave me nothing but the kisses!” 
| SECOND NATURE, Certain ! 
Magistrate—* TI cannot imagine why a gentleman like yourself INQUIRER asks: “To what do we owe the Income Tax?” What 
thould stoop to commit such a contemptible theft. You must take can it matter? We know to whom we have to pay it, worse luck. 
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Armong the plump p2 ripvages ——==, . 
Ze 15 had promised her chum “some good s or + ere 
wk her ain Drying (0 sfart her ‘se% able birds. vf 


(1) A Bengal tiger, on the Antwerp packet, (4) Drave Bobby Butler will not be made “ crizy,” 
scaped, and went awhile upon the racket. And runs in Mills for whistling “ D’isy, d’isy.” 
(2) Grego claims pictures Deane desires to sell, (5) George Seabrooke who one wife could not support, 
And both their tales before His Worship tell. Tried to get two, The law has epoiled his eport. 
(3) From Ethel Read this bad boy stole a “ bob,” (4) To shoot the birds is not a woman's game— 
He gets six birch strokes for his thieving job. lis less so when the partric ges are tame, 
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FUN. 


SLASHES AND PUFFS. 


“ Forestries.” — The 
fact is you can’t do it 
“in once,” that’s why 
I have come back to it 
n this week. (¥ou 
can’t do it in twice, for that- 
matter—or thrice. To tell 
you the truth I don’t believe 
one person can do it all at 
all isn’t Irish, though 
it looks like it.) - 
The man, ochone! who 
thinks alone 
To “do” an Exhibition, 
(It’s pretty plain) will find it vain 
On any known condition. 
When wise men go to sueh a show, 
The labour (though they dare it) 
Much less they make because they 
take 
A pretty girl toshare it! 
* t a 
I needn’t say anything 
more about the Water 
Show just now, except 
that a passing peep 
revealed Captain Boyton 
going down with the 
ublic as usual, and Mr. 
unter, his attentive 
“ Press Representative,” 
as active and intelli- 
gent (not to say spot- 
lessly urbane) as ever. 
Mr. Hunter is a man we 
THE WATER SHOW.—Ca of have no anxiety to see 
wth te pie  ™ the back Of —which is 
probably the reason our 
artist has thought fit to depict that view of him. 


> + 7 





It is rather striking to observe what a lot of unexpected ‘things’ are 


“Forestry.” At the first blush I shouldn’t 

have thought that pictures, or electro- 

phones, or lighthouses, were forest pro- 

ducts, It only shows how ignorant one is, 
* * * 


Though I'm nothing of a florist, 
The productions of a forest 
I'd a notion were confined to trees and 
shrubs and things ; 
That’s the Flora—while the fauna 
I believed, upon my hauna / 
Were a bird or two, a beast 
or two and grubs and 
things, 


While I really beg your 
pardon, 
But I understood a Garden 
Had a scope confined (to put 
it unobtrusively) 
Unto vegetables, posies 
(Which are grateful to our 
noses THE WATER SHOW.—What 
And to plants and snails and ee me. 
lobster-tins exclusively, — algae 


But one learns by observation, 
And it’s true to demonstration 
That they also grow (as matters supernumary) 
Pocket-handkerchiefs and razors, 
Patent button-hooks and “ blazers,” 
Knives and photographs and purses and perfumery ! 
* * . 


oir a I don't know whether you'd call a band a plant ora 


“What I like flower. I suppose, if it were a bad one, it would come 
prone Sh oe under the former head; but it appears to be the most 
educate « Popular production of the Exhibition proper. (I went 
feller.” in the afternoon, but it’s just as proper in the evening.) 

Miss Nellie Ganthony is clearly a flower, and she blossoms 
forth twice daily—a most attractive specimen of the “ twice-dahlia,” in 
fact. Most of the entertainments are good of their kind ; one of them. 
however, I cannot speak of from personal observation. I, most 


an end—and so does the night's entertainment 
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unaccountabty, missed the performance of the “trained fruit trees,” 
which figures in the daily programme as taking place at 11 a.m. 
* 


= * 

The Bastille business finishes off the day’s delights with a bang (any 
amount of bangs) and in a suitable blaze of 
triumph. I like this old street, and, although 
I shall chaff it as much as ever I like (if any- 
thing of that nature occurs to me), it has an 
artistic attraction for me which I don’t care 
to resist. I could wander about the place with 
one of those pretty photograph sellers (female) 
all day—even drink milk with her in the 
laiterie. It is astonishing how easy it is to 
converse with the inhabitants, by the way 
(the local language is very like English), 
though their conversation is, on the whole, 
painfully commercial. 

* * sal 
THE BASTILLE.—Photo- When caught in the nets of the fair grisettes 
eraphe. Of the O. P. Street, the bard is, 

(Which most abnor- And down at their feet he goes in the street 


mally hard is!) 
They look askance 

with a roguish 

glance— 

The bad, coquettish, 
sly things !— 
And only respond to 
his phrases fond 
By asking him to 

buy things! 


THE BasTILLE.— What we expected to se every minute— Major 
Tyler leading the National Guard to the rescue. 


The escape of La Tude (who doesn’t escape at all) is great larks, 
and the Storming of the Bastille even more so. The great advantage 
of these things is that one can correct one’s false impressions of history. 
Once I used to think the Bastille was stormed 
in the day time—now I know better. Those old 
Parisians evidently knew the value of effect. 

Nothing is perfect, however, and I confess to 
sharing the disappointment of several young 
folks around who fully expected the Bastille to 
be razed to the ground. A greater disappoint- 
ment, however, was the non-appearance of Major 
Tyler himself in the spectacle. How could he 
resist his military instincts so far as not to 
“rush to the rescue” at the head of his devoted 


National Guard? Well, well, all things come to 
THE BASTILLE. — 
Gamesome Curate. 
“Here's a lark !— 
I’ve missed the last 
train and must stay 
in town all night! 
—What will the 
Vicar say ?” 


—except for those who miss their train |! 
= * x 
NoD AND WINK.—It is rather early in the 
year, especially in this beautiful weather, for the 
playgoer to think about pantomimes, but from the 
preparations being made, Metropolitans may look 


for an exceptionally fine Pantomime Season, NESTOR. 
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THE COMMANDER OF THE BATH. 





(1) “You'll make me have a bath, will you? Well, Idon’t want one.——(2) “Got to have one, have I, whether I like it or not ’———(3) “Very 
well, then. So have you!——(4) “ How do you like coercion?” 


Tennis Suspénded. 
ee (PANTOUM.) 


TWELVE of us under the awning, 
Rain pelting down on the net ; 

How my jaw’s aching with yawning— 
Patience, the weather will set. 





Rain pelting down on the net, 
ee Courts all deserted and dreary— 
. Patience, the weather will set. 

Oh, what it is to be weary ! 


Courts’all deserted and dreary : 
Tennis is not always fun. 

Oh, what it is to be weary !— 
Arthur’s commencing to pun. 


Tennis is not always fun. 

Jack, is my pipe in your jacket _— 
Arthur’s commencing to pun. 

Amy, please get off my racket. 


Jack, is my pipe in your jacket ? 
Anyone got a match here ? 

Amy, please get off my racket. 
This rain will last for a year, 


& Anyone got a match here ? 
i. Girls do unceasingly chatter. 








This rain will last for a year. 
Rain has a drear pit-a-patter. 


Girls do unceasingly chatter. 
Wish Tom would whistle in tune, 
Rain has a drear pit-a-patter : 
Guess I'll get tired of this soon. 


Wish Tom would whistle in tune. 
Crauford is starting to bellow : 

Guess I'll get tired of this soon— 
I say ! go easy, old fellow. 


Crauford is starting to bellow. 
I’m getting splashes of rain, 

I say! go easy, old fellow— 
Oh, this’ll drive me insane ! 


I’m getting splashes of rain. 

Now Maud is starting her tricking— 
Oh, this’ll drive me insane! 

Hang it, Jack, look where you're kicking ! 


Now Maud is starting her tricking. 
Don’t stick that straw down my neck ! 
Hang it, Jack, look where you're kicking !|— 
Comfort in here’s a ‘‘ bad spec.” 
Don't stick that straw down my neck! 
How my jaw’s aching with yawning : 
Comfort in here’s a “ bad spec ”"— 
Twelve of us under the awning! 


The Boat Flows on. 


How oft, while summer suns have glowed, 

Adown the un-Macadamed road, 

With light and eke light-hearted load, 
That boat has gone 

Beneath my hand. And now once more, 

Like fairy skiff calm gliding o’er 

Its course, midway from shore to shore, 
The boat flows on. 


How oft the breeze has paused to hear 

My Florrie’s laugh, resounding clear, 

And phrases culled from Cupid’s dear 
Old lexicon. 

But what is this? To-day, to-day, 

My heart is neither blithe nor gay 

As o’er grey Thames’s winding way 
The boat flows on, 


My soul, with gladness erstwhile fraught, 
The canker, grief, and worm has caught : 
I'm dull, dejected, dumb, distraught, 

And woebegone. 
My “love’s young dream” has reached its 

close, 

For gaily (while his eyes and Flo’s 
With love-lights gleam) my rival rows 

The boat Flo's on ! 
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HARD TO SAY. 
The Spider and the Fly, But query which is which? 


Our Champion on the “Spook.” 

For fourteen days we mourned the loss of Our Champion from the 
eventful night of the dinner and his disappearance. e scoured the 
country round about like charwomen engaged by the job, but could 
find no trace of him. He was not at the British Museum, where he 
originates so many of the chestnuts he tries to palm off upon us ; he 
was not at his lodgings, he was not at the Cheese—in fact, he was not 
anywhere—he was lost. We advertised for him to come back to our 
broken hearts and homes, and we circulated descriptions of him, but 
without avail. Only a red-haired, blear-eyed, pimply-nosed waif 
called and wanted to know why we were sending round descriptions 
of him to the police courts? We denied the libel, and left our office- 
boy to carry him out with the tongs. On the fifteenth day of his dis- 
appearance we decided that Our C, I. was dead, and we were just 
correcting the proofs of his memorial cards, when something got 
blown into the office over the counter, almost upsetting us. It was 
alive, and sat on the office cat, It got up in a maze, shook itself and 


spoke. In a voice like a fog-horn with the ear-ache it said, briefly, 
but pointedly : 


“TAM ALIVE!” 
Great Scot! so he was—Our Champion! And as he read his own 
epitaph from the memorial card we had prepared, he swore. Why? 


“Not lost, but gone below, 
To the fiery hole ; 

Our C. I, has said good-bye 
To the flowing bowl.” 


It was not in Swinburne’s manner, certainly, but jumping flower- 
pots! we had done our best, and what more did he expect? He de- 
stroyed our two days’ wrestling with the Rhyming Dictionary, and 
yelled, “ I've been spooked !” 

“Spoofed?” we inquired. “Who was the vagabond? And where 
are the stamps? and where have you been?” 

“Spooked !” he screamed _—_. “T'll tell you all about it. When 
we were passing Wellington Street, after the theatre and the supper, 
& voice whispered in my ear, ‘ Follow me.’ I turned and saw a gauzy 
thing like a ballet-girl, with a beard, and I murmured, ‘ Wherefore?’ 
‘Beek not to know,’ it rejoined, and before I could call for a hansom 
or let you Johnnies know, that Etherea) Cuss grabbed me by the scruff 
of the neck, and I was whirling through space at the rate of five 
million miles a minute. How many times I travelled round the 
world——” (we looked sorrowfully at each other, but said nothing, 
and he went on) “I don’t know. Nor why the Man in the Moon 
refused to shake hands with me, but he did. Mars, too, was rathe 
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stand-offish, and the Sun blushed furiously and said something}about 
Astral creatures. However, after that we called on Pluto, and had a 
b, and s.; and then the policeman said, ‘Where do you live?’ After 
that a lady said it had struck two, and she should pad the hoof, 

At this juncture Mr. Champion Idiot seemed to lose himself, and 
we wept ‘silently over the sinfulness of his ways. He woke up again 
and went on. We thought it better to let all the lies roll out at once, 

“The Spook was a jolly old cock, and he introduced me to Mr, 
Mahatma in the flesh—that is to say, in the Spirit—and all the other 
Spirits, including H. P. B., 8. W., Mrs. Besant, Old Tom, The Boy, 
and other celebrities—all Spirits. They said I was born to be a 
Spook, only that confounded policeman would keep saying to the 
other fellow, ‘Where do you live?’ So I came away, and Joe Miller 
stood mea drink, and here I am. I hope I haven’t been long.” 

Then he fell into the waste-paper basket and snored for a week. 

* * * * - * 

It was only in a casual way that we heard the truth. P.C. 10,001 
said to our Odd Man: “It was a pity that there party couldn't 
remember the number of his house. And forty bob ain’t so much, 
Why did he go down for the fourteen days? Bow Street ain’t in my 
district, or " 

But we heard no more, and the printer’s boy has called for another 
batch of copy. We shall have to be firm.. 





Choice Readings from Mr. Fun’s Edition of 
the Classics. 
No. 6:—ROBERT BURNS. 


My loved, my honoured, much respected friend, 
No mercenary bard his homage pays :— 
But, if your cheque for twenty pounds you'll send, 
I'll dedicate to you my choicest lays. 
* * * 
Inspiring, bold John Barleycorn, 
How changest thou ’twixt night and morn ? 
At night, thou mak’st us rant and revel : 
At morn, wi’ us it plays the d——1 
To find oursel’s, wi’ aching noddle, 
Obliged afore a Beak to toddle. 
* * * 
My heart’s in the “ Hangel,” my heart is not here, 
My heart’s in the “ Hangel,” a-drinking small beer. 
In the “ Hangel”’s my heart, and my body would be: 
In the ‘‘ Hangel” as well, could I borrow two d. ! 
* * ” 
Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon, 
Hoo can ye bloom sae fresh and fair, 
When Willie’s brew’d a peck o’ maut 
And I—confound it !—can’t be there? 
» *” * 
The man of fame may slily creep 
To garret floor, and a’ that, 
Or hide hissel’ in dungeon deep 
And lock the door, and a’ that, 
Or emigrate to John O’Groat’s 
Or Hebrides, and a’ that, 
But chiels amang us takin’ notes 
Will on him seize, for a’ that! 
* + * 
I used to ca’ him “ trusty fiere”’ 
And bring him home to dine, 
But I ha’e ceased to haud him dear 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 
And what forno? He ne’er repays 
That twenty p’un’ o’ mine 
He borrowed frae me i’ the days 
O’ auld lang syne. 
= * ~ 
John Anderson, my jo, John, 
Twa weeks we've lived thegither, 
And mony a cranky row, John, 
We've had wi’ yin anither, 
But dinna fash and fret, John, 
To Justice Butt I’se go 
An’ gar him gi’e us a divorce, 
John Anderson, my jo! 
* > 
Sweet is your maid to woo, 
Ha, ha, the wooin’ o’t ! 
Sweet to kiss, caress, and coo, 
Ha, ha, the wooin’ o’t ! 
But when for Breach o’ Promise you 
Are hustled up, oh, don’t you rue 
The day when you went out to woo? 
Ha, ha, the wooin’ o't ! 
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HOW TO COLLAR A PATIENT. 


The Doctor's Friend.—“1 say, 04D CHAP, LOOK AT THOSE BOYS STEALING YOUR APPLES—PULL UP AND SCATTER 'EM.” 
The Doctor.— NoT SUCH A FLAT! THOSE APPLES ARE GREEN, DEAR Boy, AND BUSINESS WANTS STIMULATING.” 


The Colleens of Erin. 


SURE, the ladies of Oireland have made a big muster— 
To put it more plain, they’ve been going “a buster.” 

In their thousands they’ve signed on a mighty big roll 
That’s wrapped round and round a most illigant pole. 


*Twas commenced in Belfast—it stretched out to Tralee, 
And it covered the land: ’twas a wonder to see. 

Sure, the women ran out of their cabins in shoals, 

As when the “ Pied Piper” drew rats from their holes. 


There were women with black eyes and women with brown, 
There were women from country and women from town ; 
And the girls, and the babies, and some say the pigs, 

They came hopping and skipping and dancing high jigs. 


“Och!” said Biddy M‘Grath, “now what is it about?” 
‘No matter,” says Norah, “ let’s join in the shout, 
And write all gur names in a big and bowld hand ; 
Then, they tell me, we'll pay no more rint for the land.” 


Said owld Dinah O’Grady, a wise woman she, 
“Why can’t ye be sober and listen to me? 

The boys want a Parliament on College Green, 
Then to kill all the English and blow up the Queen. 


** So Oi’m towld, anyway, ma’am ; and by my right hand, 
It’s divil a bit of such nonsense Oi’ll stand ; 

Oi don't hate the English, Oi rev’rince the Queen— 

Too bad of those divils to harm her for spleen. 


“ And that’s why we’re writing to say that the boys 

Don't mean all they say when they’re making a noise ; 
That for hundreds of years we have fought side by side ; 
That our brave boys in thousands for England have died.” 


It’s not Siparation that Oireland desoires, 
An’ it’s only her foes spake of bloodshed an’ foires. 
We are good loyal subjects, and that’s what we mean 
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TYPES FROM THH HUMAN FOUNDRY. 
III.—THE PLAIN PRETTY GIRL, 


IN a sense, she is page 2 in many senses—particularly as regards 
sense, she is plain. Her eyes are languid and long-lash shaded. Her 
nose would have enraptured a Greek sculptor. Her lips, although a 
trifle thin, are red—and hard—as coral, Her teeth are perfect rows 
of pearl. Her skin, a dimpled dream. Her figure, slight and charm- 
ing. Indeed, she is so pretty from one point of view, that she is 
nothing else. While other girls are amiable, nice, kind, and gentle, 
she is so wrapped up in contemplation of her own loveliness that she 
has no time to be anything else. She is not a sisterly girl; she will 
never be a motherly woman. She, knowing that she is good-looking, 
deems the battle won, and ceases to be winning. Should an honest 
lad lay his first love at her feet, she feele the pride of conquest, but 
loves to accentuate her joy by the pleasure of crushing and spurning 
that love with her dainty feet. She would rather behold ten men 
dying for her, or twenty men fighting for her, than one true man 
living for her. When a child, the love that other children lavished 
on their dolls she reserved for her frocks. Whena gong te girl, 
she was so absorbed in her own attractions she had no a for 
those of others or for her own faults. And so in time people only 
admired her, without loving her, and she saw plainer girls winning 
loyal hearts and becoming happy wives. Her laughter is as hollow 
as her heart—her smile as cold. 

Her beauty will fade like the flowers, only it will not leave behind 
it a gracious remembrance. Her one attraction gone, she will be 
commonplace—worse, indeed, for the sting of her pride will live when 
her loveliness is dead—and in time she will either throw herself away 
upon some wastrel whom plainer but more loveable girls would despise, 
or develop into an old maid. Not a nice, dear old maid of the 
type we know and reverence, but a sour, disappointed, blighted — 
in whose withered heart rankles the recollection of happiness wasted, 
unkindness wrought, the golden opportunities of making others joyful 
thrown to the winds. 


This is (S)painful, 


A SPAN is nine inches long; a yard is thirty-six inches long: ergo, 


a Span-yard must be forty-five inches long. 
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WES—A SEASONABLE SUGGESTION. 
















































THE CLANG OF THE CLOCK TOWER. 


Ove artist has this week grasped not only his pencil, but the 
situation. The interest of the country in the sayings and doings of 
its legislators has flagged to collapsing point. The very idea of the 
six hundred and seventy members of the House of Commons sitting 
wearily, drearily, haggling, snarling, thundering and blundering over 
a discussion of which both sides are tired to death, is too unseasonable 
for the golden season of the year, when the summer sun is tipping the 
sea with silver and the forests with gold. 

= a * 

Why not adopt our cartoonist’s suggestion—remove the scene to the 
Wateries? There, hon. members could throw cold water on each 
other’s arguments ad lib,—the divers’ platform would afford a height 
hitherto unattained by the Ciceros of our day, and they could plunge 
simultaneously into the depths of new laws and the newest lake, 

” * . 


I predicted that ere long we should have drifted into one of those 
autumnal academic newspaper controversies which come in just as the 
swallows and the roses are going out. 

. » ~ 

“Tired of Life!” By the jingle of FUN’s own cap and bells, and 
by the boom of Big Ben, we're tired of the senseless discussion—sick 
to death of it! Never were more demoralising tenets placed before 
the public than those of the maudlin notoriety-hunters who rush into 
print defending self-destruction. 


* Life is real; Life is earnest ; 
And the grave is not goal.” 
” - > 

As for the gentleman who yearns for a lethal chamber, why doesn’t 

he go to the Home for Lost Dogs’? He'll find one there. 
- * - 

Pretty names they are calling each other just now at Westminster. 
One side yells “Gag!” the other “Brag!” The manners of both 
sides suggest tag-rag. Will the day ever come when Parliament will 
have time and inclination to devote itself to useful work ? 


THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER. 


Jeames’s Farewell. 
O Mary JANE! O Mary Jane! 
I've parted from you now for good : 
I'll never speak to you again ; 
You have not acted as you should! 


You won my innocent young heart, 
With artful beck and wreathéd smile, 

Whilst he who drives the baker's cart 
Was flirting with you all the while. 


You let me take you to the play,— 
We've sat on Sundays in the Park ; 
You promised me the other day 
A kiss—if I would wait till dark. | 


You told me you were shy, but yet i 
Tis said—deny it if you can— 
Before the sun begins to set 
He sees you kiss the baker-man ! 


I cannot rival his moustache, 


88 FUN. 
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A Tight Little Trade. 


THE Daily Graphic gives an interesting account of the constitution 
of the East-end Corset Club. Of course, it’s an interesting one, as it 
shows one source of the revenue of a sta(y)ple industry. It is, how- 
ever, not the fact, as FUN had supposed, that the circulars issued by 
the promoters of these co-operative societies are headed, “ Stay with 
me, my darling, stay!” 


The Lay of the Guillotine, 
“ THE Guillotine! the Guillotine ! 

Is very swift and sure and keen! 

Discussion’s too discursive been ; 

We'll now apply the Guillotine!” 

Thus William Ewart and the foemen bold 

With apprehension suddenly grew cold. 

“ Not that!” they plead, on rhetoric intent, 

“We mean to argue, meet our argument!” 

“ We're not such fools!” screams Healy. Tory cries 
’rove such an exclamation none too wise, 

But genial Harcourt promptly brings relief, 

And imitates the candour of his Chief. 

“The Guillotine! the Guillotine! 

About us there is nothing mean, 

Its working you've already seen, 

We'll try, once more, the Guillotine.” 
Now consternation ’mid the foemen spread, 
Each Tory, for the time, bowed low his head, 
But Balfour to the occasion quickly rose 
And hurled defiance : “ What is’t you propose 
If not debate to stifle? Answer that a | 
And answer us!” The golfer spoke and sat. 

Then lightly to his feet brave Gladstone tripped, 
As he a vivifying potion sipped. 

‘The speech of my Right Honourable friend 

I really thought was never going to end. 

I cannot emulate his flights sublime 

Because I hate all useless waste of time. 

There is not any cause to look so solemn, 

I shall not speak much more than half a column, 
But no! This time I'll reach at once, in pity, 
My peroration, which is rather pretty. 

The Guillotine! the Guillotine ! 

For Bolton stout, and Balfour lean ! 

My age, but not my eye, is green! 

I must apply the Guillotine !” 


A Ready Reckoner. 


“Two and two make five,” as the facetious barman observed, when 





he put down two halves of Yarmouth, and two halves of mild-and-bitter 
and gathered in the fivepence. 


THROUGH OLD LONDON—TAKING SHORT CUTS. 








My eyes are green whilst his are blue, 
Nor can I boast of much spare cash, 
Or aught but of a heart that’s true, 


So now, good-bye, my Mary Jane ; 

I'd hoped you'd learn to love me wel] ; 
Though why indulge a hope so vain ? 

I really cannot clearly tell. 


Yet, Mary Jane, you'll sometimes think 
Of one who held you very dear, 

Not like that baker, given to drink, 
Who courts you for your master's beer 


Perchance my name will swell the list 
Of deaths within to-morrow’s Times ; 
If so 1 sha'n't be greatly missed 
fy her who reads these farewell rhymes, 























A Wrinkle to the Ranks. 


British Army—Shun! Field-Marshal Fun congratu- 
lates the brave lads, Sergeants Arnold, Norton, and Birch, 
Colour-Sergeants Burdon and Noble, and Sergeant-Major 
Pepper, who have won the honour of Her Majesty's Commis- . 
sion, F.M.F. being distinctly of opinion that soldiers should — 
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sometimes be officers and officers should always be soldiers, 
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PROPORTION. 


Tommy .— How old are you, grandpa ?” 

Grandpa.—" |—I—I'm eighty-two, my dear,” 

Tommy.—“ You're small for your age; you ought to be ten times 
my size!” 


“FUN” PHILOSOPHY, 
I—ON BABIES, 


I COMMENCE with Babyhood. It is the general rule with mankind 
to do so, Solemn as is the subject, I approach it with all confidence 
because I thoroughly understand it. In fact, I was once a Baby 
myself. Let me therefore claim your consideration of the Baby in 
his or her natural, historical], social, and political aspects. 

Life’s stern voyage we commence as babies. ts first rocks we 
encounter in our cradles. As Babies we go through a number 
of its squalls. During the early period of the voyage we rank as 
vutters—of teeth. 

Louis XIII. was King of France when eight years old. The English 
article gives him a long start and beats him in a canter. LEvery 
British Baby is monarch of its household long before the snows of two 
winters have left their traces on his scanty locks, If you want to 
test the veracity of the hackneyed statement that Britons never shall 
be slaves, just study the British subject on his midnight walking tour 
round his bedroom in an attire more adapted to the tropical meridian 
that the chill temperature of the British small hours before dawn, and 
all at the despotic will of a ten-pound tyrant who emulates the (h)owl 
in more respects than one. 

The leading feature of the Baby is his self-assertiveness, If you 
desire a proof of this, just observe him at church,'the theatre, or a concert. 
In nine cases out of ten, just as the preacher has arrested the attention 
of his con tion, the leading f wrncecrem is holding his audience 
spell-boun th impassioned eloquence, or the interesting tenor is in 
the middle of his most fetching crescendo, the Baby asserts his claim 
to the major share of public attention, and, like the gentleman in the 
“ Duke's Motto,” conveys to the company the interesting intelligence 
that he is there! Another characteristic is his passion for investiga- 
tion, frequently evinced to the detriment of his papa’s gold watch or 
his mamma's bonnet, A yet further eccentricity of disposition 
is his unalterable conviction that the human mouth is the fit and 
proper receptacle for everything, from knobs of coal and the business 
end of the poker to kittens’ tails and lucifer matches. 

In common with every other phase of existence, Babyhood has its 
trials, its sorrows, and its wrongs. Some time since an infantile friend 
of mine enlightened me across an uninebriating bottle as to a few of 
the drawbacks in his profession 


“Yes,” he observed sententiously, taking his pipe (which by a 


FUN. 
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hookah-like arrangement was attached to the bottle) out of his 
mouth, “lots of ignorant, inexperienced young fellows, when they see 
a 1 of girls kissing and cuddling me, express all sorts of stupid 

that they were Babies. But, sir, they’ve no idea of the troubles 
and the trials a Baby has toendure. If you want to appreciate the 
deceit of the world be a Baby, and hear yourself called to your face 
before your ma the ‘ beautifullest in the world,’ and be told a day or 
two afterwards by your friends that the same expression has been 
applied by the same person to them! Be tempted to swallow a 
spoonful of jam, and discover, when it’s gone too far to be recalled, 
that it hides a powder! Talk about the respect due to grey hairs | 
Why, I’m almost bald, and my frivolous young aunts call me a ‘ pitty 
ickle sing,’ and my nurse spanks me!! I should like to form an 
association for the Defence of Baby Interests, and get Gladstone or 
Balfour to take it up in the House, and get us the Franchise or 
something of thatsort. I believe they’ve both been Babies in their 
time. In fact, I'm told that lots of fellows in the House are like big 
Babies now.” 


Taking the Gilt off. 


[One of those persons who pop all sorts of questions to all sorts of people has asked 
Miss Braddon “what constitutes an ideal holiday.” Miss Braddon’s ne plus uitra 
turns out to be “a fortnight at Venice spent half on a gondola, and half on the 
islands, with a picnic basket and a volume ef Byron, Shelley, or Browning.” ] 


You've certainly got a keen e’e, Miss B., 
For the goods that the gods have provided : 
Your guess what a beano should be, Miss B., 
Must be neither despised nor derided. 
How sweet in old Venice to spree, Miss B., 
And her land-given pleasures to vary 
By rests on an arm of the sea, Miss B., 
With the chaps that are called “ gondolieri,.” 


We quite with your method agree, Miss B., 
For the inner humanity treating : 
Of holiday joys the true key, Miss B., 
Is quant. suff. of good drinking and eating. 
Nor would it detract from our glee, Miss B., 
After saying our “ grace after feeding,” 
To sit with a book on our knee, Miss B., 
And beguile Daddy Tempus with reading. 


To Byron or Shelley we see, Miss B., 
No objection: albeit to gladden 

Our souls, we acknowledge that we, Miss B., 
Would a hundred times rather read Braddon. 

But we hear of your hint number three, Miss B., 
With a mixture of laughing and frowning : 

For no play—but hard work—it would be, Miss B., 
To peruse the bewildering Browning ! 





CASE FOR THE S.P.C.C. 
“Uncle George, did King Herod invent rifmetic ?” 
“Good gracious, no, Dolly! Why do you ask?” 
‘* Betause I’ve heard he was welly untined to ickle children.” 


BEN 
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A COMMONPLACE STORY. 


Mr. GEORGE BRADDOCK was the third clerk in a flourishing stone 
broker's office, in Hatton Garden. He was twenty-seven years old; he 
was about five feet eight inches high in his socks; he was fairly good- 
looking, and he boarded (in the common dining room and lodged on 
the second floor) in a house in Guildford Street, W.C., in exchange 
for the sum of thirty shillings per week, but the most distinguishing 
quality about him was that he was essentially a most eminently com- 
monplace young man. 

Well, this commonplace young man fell honourably in love with an 
equally commonplace young 
woman, one Miss Bessie 


HUN. - of 


with Bessie herself) if he might, as he hesitatingly put it, their 
daughter his respects, the saga couple coheised’ Yaeks ie their 
blessing, entirely, completely absolutely to the young lady in 
question, who straightway hung upon our hero’s neck and kissed him, 
and then began to cry. 

In the early summer of the following year, Miss Pemberton became 
Mrs. Braddock, and seemed to like it. So did George seem to like it, 
for (after their honeymoon, spent at dear old beloved Margate) they 
appeared to live happily and common y enough together in a 
little flat in a commonplace building called Saint George and the 

Mansions, not a 
hundred miles away from 





Pemberton, who was the 
only child of highly respect- 


Chancery Lane. 
In the due elaboration of 








able and commonplace 
parents (who rented the 
upper part of a house in 


time, twins were born to 
them, and they all went to 
live—for George Braddock, 





that once semi-aristocratic 


now the second clerk, was 





but now wofully degene- 








rated Russell Square, W.C.), 





whose father was, in a hole- 
and-corner sort of way, doing 
a comparatively thriving 
business in the Kipper Her- 
ring Department of Billings- 
gate Market, and whose 
mother was her father’s 
wife. 

Miss Pemberton was also 
honourably in love with 
Mr. Braddock, and if she 
didn’t bestow the same de- 
gree of affection upon George 
as George bestowed upon 
her, it was because she loved 
him a little better than he 
loved her ; and she did this 
because she was a woman, 
and it was natural in her so 
to do. 

If you would like to know 
how Mr. Braddock and Miss 
Pemberton first came to 
know each other, I will tell 
you with the greatest of 
pleasure. 

Last summer, Mr. Brad- 
dock went to Margate for 
his fortnight’s holiday. So 
did Mr. Pemberton. So did 
Mrs. Pemberton. So did 
Miss Pemberton. So did 
Mr. Arthur Jones, who was 
another eminently common- 
place young man, who was 
employed under Mr. Pem- 
berton, in the Kipper Her- 
ring Department of Billings- 
gate Market, and who was 
Mr. and Mrs, Pemberton’s 
nephew. Jones met the 
Pembertons at Margate, and 
Braddock met Jones, who 
was an old friend of Brad- 
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, getting on very successfully 
gee in the stone broker's office 
—they all went to live ina 
little semi-detached villa on 
Hampstead Heath. The 
twins were a little boy and 
girl—they were little babies 
first, both of them, but, as 
time went on, they grew to 
be a little boy and girl—at 
least, one of them grew to 
be a little boy, and the other 
grew to be a little girl. 
Everybody said the little 
boy was the very image of 
his mother, which seemed 
to please her very much ; 
while everybody said that 
the little girl—especially 
when she was sucking the 
bottle, and George came 
home a little late and just a 
leetle “elevated”—was the 
very image of her father, 
which seemed to please him 
very much. 

As the twins grew up, 
their father and mother 
grew older, and twenty 
years after Young Georgie 
and Baby Bess were born, 
the former had grown to be 
a fairly good-looking young 
man of twenty, while the 
latter had developed into a 
rather comely young woman, 
of the same age. They were 
both commonplace. They: 
soon married respectively a 
commonplace young woman 
and a commonplace young: 
man. It was so like them 
to do that, and, both the: 
families. replenished the- 
earth. It was-so like them: 
to do that! 

When their father was 
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made it up,” with the Mr, Gladstin an’ Mr. Balfour an’ Joe Chamberling. 


result that Jones begged 
permission of Mr., Mrs, and 
Miss Pemberton to introduce Mr. Braddock to them, and, as Jones 
represented Braddock as a friend of his, his cousin and his uncle and 
his aunt raised no objection ; and that is how Mr. Braddock and Miss 
Pemberton first came to know each other. 
I'm sorry, for your sake, that they didn’t meet in a more romantic 
and less commonplace sort of way, but the above is absolute fact. 
Mr., Mrs. (and Miss) Pemberton soon discovered how the ground 
lay between George and Bessie. When it rained it was wet; when 
the sun came out it was dry, and nobody (not even Mr. Arthur Jones, 
who didn’t care a fig for his cousin because he cared two figs for some- 
body else’s cousin)}—nobody,'I say, tried to make the course of true 
love run crookedly, so that when Mr. Braddock, three months after 
his acquaintanceship with the Pembertons, plucked up sufficient cour- 
age to ask Bessie’s father and mother (having beforehand settled it 
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want of breath. 

I don’t know anything 
more of much interest about the Braddocks, but when I do I'll let you, 
know. 

Hoot Awa’, Mon. yy es 

or has gone to the Highlands, No dou ey 

cae ean Kail MaotK}n(epill, “chert, Scotland always has 
been a (Kn)hilly country, cockneys say. 


A Chance for Free Drinks, 

Mr. STEAD has discovered a cure for alcoholism. He wants half a 
dozen drunkards on whom to experiment. If he will take a walk down 
Fleet Street, he will find plenty of candidates who, if not already 
qualified, will be only too happy to become so at Mr. Stead’s or 
anybody else's expense. 

In no case will they be returned unless 
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I'll from my fund 


(1) Mamma.—* Now, girls, here are those young De Bracy’s. 
I can hardly stand.——(3) “ Help! 
will be so good as to assist us home we shall be very pleased to see you to lunch.” 


En Wrap-port. 


Lo, when the Fiend Thermometer 
Marks “something awful” in the shade, 
Each frying, frizzling “him” and “her” 
Perforce is flimsily arrayed. 
But, as for me, a mere, mere man, 
All under-cooled and over-sunned, 
J mean to try the newest plan, 
And swathe me in a “ Cummerbund!” 
With heat o’erstunned 


Go buy a blithe new “ Cummerbund !” 


Why should a man be over-clothed ? 
What time Old Sol’s in temper warm, 
What time Baked Man now many-oathed 

Emits of expletives a storm ? 
Why should a man be over-dressed, 
When all apparel should be shunned ? 





Of waistcoats I'll myself di-vest, 
And flaunt me in a “ Cummerbund !” 
(Though there I’ve punned 
l’d not be shunned 
Nor slighted in my ‘“ Cummerbund !”’) 


Alack, though! What's the kind to choose 
For this waist wrappage 'gainst the heat ? 


I gather they're of various hues, 
Some rather startling—others neat. 
Shall I affect the light or dark? 
Yea, that is an intense conund- 
Rum (I must in a “ break ” remark, 
In querying re the “ Cummerbund !” 
Indeed, I wond- 
Er how a dund- 
Er head can choose a “ Cummerbund !”’) 
2 ao * - * 


Ah! now I read that Man's advised 
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A GUSTY INTRODUCTION. 
Don’t look at them. (2) “Good gracious! This wind has got up horribly. 
Ah, that’s right! Hold me tight or I shall be blown away !——(4) “ Now, young gentlemen, if you 


[N.B.—They didn't need pressing. 


To heed his wife’s or daughters’ views, 
And that they’l/ choose what may be prized, 
Anon, to “go with” their dress-hues. 
I (being single) then must seek 
A wife—though wedlock long I’ve shunned— 
So that I may this very week, 
Know how to choose a “ Cummerbund!” 
So don’t be stunned 
Oh, Readers F'uN-ned, 
sut revel in a.‘ Cummerbund ! 


” 


IF we wanted an Irish detective, we should 
choose a man who was a Sli-goer. 


NOTICE.—‘* Fun” is to be obtained of 
all Newsvendors and at all Railway 
Bookstalls throughout the United King- 
dom early on Tuesday morning. 

















by a new process. Assorted Sample Box for 7 


C. BRANDAUER & Co.’s 
Circular-Pointed Pens. 


C.BRANDAVEREC®S 





ie Croinreo mah) ‘ 


| These series of pens write as smoothly as a lead pencil 
| and neither scratch nor spurt, the oalane a ssended 


tamps to 
the Works, Birmingham. 





| 


‘Cadbury's 


‘“‘ The Typical Cocoa of NO 
English Manufacture, 


CHEMICALS 
USED 


Absolutely Pure.” (As in the 
—The Analyst. *"Cocoash” 
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A Very good game j 
lel—lhe unsuspecting 


(2) For burglars Levi lovers twain mistook, 


“FUN’S” TIP-TOPICAL TOUCHES. 





Sse: 






on-looker beware of the lady amateur. A Furniss Buras. 


(1) Joe Dealing vainly tried to shoot the moon ; (4) When Blondin dropped a chair upon her head, 
His sport was interrupted pretty soon. 


Between two chairs ’twas not too safe, she said, 


(5) Where Burns and Furniss are, there must be heat, 


And with blank cartridge both their nerves he shook, And John’s reply was rather short than sweet, 
(3) Fox in St. Mary’s vergers caught some tartars— (6) The game that Balfour made the rage, FuN thinks, 
Not much like Fox were Fox’s famous martyrs, Binds our young people closely—with its links, 
VOL. LYMI. 
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RUSTIC SIMPLICITY (?) 


aterfamilias (seeking a healthy country retreat for mater and family )—to natire.— 
“ | suppose you're pretty dry about bere?” 
Natice.—* I be that, sir, sure-ly—thankee kindly—an’ the ‘ Risin’ Sun’ 


, 


e corner.’ 


The Wail of the Wasp. 


“Owing to the heat, the wasps are unusually troublesome.” 
I'm a charming little insect. y 


To love me, on account of m 


et somehow people fail 
yb ectionabie tail. 


would often nestie fondly in the maiden’s silken hair. 


sut find, when I'm discovered, that I am not wanted there. 
If I hover round a table filled with luscious fruit and rare. 
The flourished napkins show me that I am not wanted there. 
Sometimes, J grow a-weary, and then I would gladly rest 

My limbs amid the flowers that adorn a lady's breast, 
Or humbly creep beneath her skirt, or up her flowing sleeve. 
But, even there. she does not care to have me, I believe, 

And oftentimes I buzz around a gentleman. and beg 
That he will give me shelter snug inside his trouser leg 


| 

i 

| 

| Jove to bask in sunshine upon the old arm-chair. 
J 

| 


And | notice be begins at once to stamp and kick and swear. 
Which shows me unmistakably that I'm not wanted there. 

If | would join a picnic in the woods or on the stream, 

The men all try to kill me, and the foolish women scream. 
And pious folks themselves combine to leave me in the lurch, 
For they do not make me welcome, even when I go to chureb, 
What can a helpless insect do? Revenge is sweet! I'll try 
To sting as many as | can, then lay me down and die. 


At the Fancy Dress Ball. 


Firet Old Lady.— (; od eTacious thers v4 a girl oct up as 


- 


cracker—how loud [” 


Vother of th fyiri | hom she haa hein frying for years to 


rrried Yi . | ’ rire ‘ » nig sig } } 
’ : . i ‘* iy ¢ mite snc ii 











her energetic movements show that I'm not wanted there. 


’s jis round 
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A Tonsorial Monologue.* 


Goon day, sir !—Step in; step inside, sir please :— 
Plenty of room !—Be with you in one minute, 
George, bring the gentleman the morning paper, 
Beg pardon, sir !—Ob. seen it ]—very good.— 
Sha’n't keep you waiting long. 

Now sir, this chair. 
Hair-cutting?—shave’—I see; mo shave? quite 

right sir. 

Sball I take much off ’—Not much? Please yourself 


sir. 
Jus trim it ?—Certainly ! 
ree Fine weather, this? 
Think it ‘will last ?—Z think so, too. sir. 


There !— 

A little forward if you please. Thank you! 
Nice goings-on in Parli-ment ?—Ah yes! 
I quite agree with you, the Government 
Deserve the blame. I beg your pardon!—Oh! 
I thought you said they did 7?—Ab! well of course 
In looking at it that way, p'rhaps you're right. 
A little more this way—That's it; thank you. 
Singe and shampoo as well, sir ?— No ?—Quite right. 
Just as you please, sir :—-thank you al! the same, 
You’ve read that murder case, sir ?—Very true, 
[t is a sad case,—very sad indeed ! 
The prisoner's guilty, not a doubt of that. 
Don’t you, ind- ed, sir ?—Circumstantial evidence? 
That's true, but still—Beg pardon !—Quite so !—Well, 
Me and my wife discussed it all last night ; 
And she was for the prisoner, like yourself : 
To tell the truth, I think se got the best. 
Ha ha! _ I quite believe you, sir. 

Halloa ! 
Raining ?—Well, well. I thought ‘twould rain to-day. 
You shave yourself, sir? Very good. Excuse me— 
You've never tried this brand of razor, sir? 
Most of our customers have tried it,—No? 
Just so;—exactly! Thank you ali the same. 
There, sir! Is there enough off ?—Very true,— 
Little and often, that’s the maxim. sir. 
George, hand tre taper.— Sir? I deg your pardon. 
A singe I thought you said?—No, sir? Quite right. 
Thanks all the same, sir! No, George, not this time. 
You didn’t say a shampoo, sir,—I think? 
No, no!—I thought not. Thank you! George, the 

cream. 

You'll try a little cream ?— Bay rhum, perhaps? 
A little brilliantine ?—No?—Just as you like:— 
Nothing at all on ?—Nothing/—Ah, quite right, sir. 
Part in the middle, sir?— Will that do?—Thank you! 


I’m much obliged to you, sir —Let me see 

You want one shilling change, sir. George, the brush ; 
Look smart and give the gentleman his hat. 

I'm much obliged, sir,—thank you, sir. Good morning. 


Taxy Enough to Make One Waxy. 


AGAIN do some (of morals lax) 
(All Wedlock’s foes, 
As you'll suppose), 
Propose, forsooth, a marriage tax ! 


Tax bride and groom—so muck the pair, 
Which means the tax 
Attacks the backs 

Of men alone—the bride won't share ' 


They’ll tax us thus like dogs. anon ! 
And perhaps through life 
Make man and wife 

Wear collars with their names thereon. 





This notion is not only rough, 
sut they forget, 
This taxing set, 
That mariiage is quite tax enough. 
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A NICE LITTLE BOY. 


musical pitch, that all the bars but musical 
ones, were deserted, and at the close one could 
not help thinking, that if we Britishers are 
not a musical people, we are a good imitation 
of it. 

Mr. W. S. Gilbert has placed it on record, 
that a polic2man’s lot is not a happy one, Isn't 
it? Anyway, Mr. Fons Man About Town, 
for once in his life, has envied the fate of the 
individual by whom constabulary duty ’s to be 
done, and that was when he heard Madame 
Marie Roze warble Meyerbeer’s *‘ Roberto o tu 
che adoro,” 

In Mr. Fred H. Cowen the management 
have secured the services of a conductor as 
well qualified as anybody to please an omni- 
bus gathering, such as that which fills the 
promenades nightly. 

They say that “ Revenge is Sweet.” Cer- 
tainly to the Brothers Gatti “A Woman's 
Revenge” must be very precious, judging by 
the crowded houses it attracts just now within 
their portals, 

THE MAN aBouT Town, 


No More than Three. 


NO more than three—two plain cards and a 
+s show.” 
A Simpler vame you couldn't hope to see: 
To guess the queen card, face down, in that 
row=— 
No more than three, 
And such an unassuming man was ke 
That shuffed them, and gave that final throw 
That left a plain card where the queen should 
' 


—w 


It seems a dream! Of two pounils five, or £0, 
That quiet man relieved poor Smith and me, 
Oh, Heavens! how he played those cards, 
although 
No more than three! 
IN reference to the celebrated German 
Pathological Pr juite correct 
to say “ Virchow is it own reward.’ 





. 


EFUN. 


HERE AND THERE. 


I DO so like the Proms. They suit 
all sorts and conditions of men and 
women. For the musical enthusiast 
there are Wagner and other classical 
nights ; for the so-called Philistines, 
a goodly number of ballad nights ; 
for the patriots. who are firmly con- 
vinced that “Britons never shall,” 
etc., there are the British nights and 
military nights, not to mention other 
varieties of nights for other varieties 
of people. 

Mr. Farley Sinkins ought to change 
his name ; so far from sinkin’ he seems 
to be going on swimmingly. If you 
want to confute the s‘atement that 
there’s not a soul in town, look in at 
the Proms, where the prommers are 
too numerous to prom. 

Master Cyril Tyler is a nice little 
boy, with a nice clean little face and 
a nice clean big collar—also a nice 
soprano voice. Whether singing in 
public every night, at his age, is the 
best thing for his voice, is a question 
which has no doubt been duly con- 
sidered by those who stand in loco 
parentis towards him. He has been 
wonderfully well trained. 

Mr. Frederick Dawson at the piano 
rouses his audiences to enthusiasm, 
and doesn’t he make that beautiful 
Erard sit up? His execution of 
Beethoven's Concerto for piano and 
orchestra in E flat, so far from going 
flat, worked the house up to such a 





A ROZE THAT BY ANY OTHER NAME 


WOULD SING AS BWEETLY, 








THE RIGHT CONDUCTOR FOR AN OMNIBUS 
GATHERING, 


Strictly Conscientious, 


WHAT time the virtuous news 
Reporter interviews 
P. Q., if poor P. Q.’s 
Disposed to say, “ A dollar 
I'll give you for a puff!” 
Then, in a fearful huff, 
Uprises, wild and rough, 
The news reporter's choler! 
If, on the other hand, 
P. Q., with smiles so bland, 
Says, “ Pray step down the Strand 
And lunch with me !"—then, lacking 


All thought of rage or shame, 
The newsman does that same, 
And hides within his frame 


? 


Ten shillings’ worth of packing ! 


Ye whom the noble news 

Reporter interviews, 

Be sure he won't refuse 
To boom you in bis “ seribing ” 


If your request youll vent 
As vent. to high-souled gent., 
Sut sternly he'll resent 

The least attempt at bribing! 


Turning over New Leaves. 

“ Tennyson’s Heroes and Heroines,” illus- 
trated by Marcus Stone, (whose (S)tone draw- 
ings are exquisite), 8, 8S. Kilburne, R, Sauber, 
J. Warry, R. Kemm and Fanny Bowers, and 
with pen and ink drawings by J. Pauline 
Sunter. ought certainly to be a joy for ever, 
inasmuch as it is intrinsically a thing of 
beauty. ‘Told by the Sanbeams and Me,” 
should, strictly speaking, have been entitled, 
“Told by the Sunbeams and Us,” inasmuch as 
the capital stories are by Helon Burnside, E, 
Nesbit. Mary Dickens, M. A. Hoyer, and others, 
“Pets and Playfellows” will appeal to all 
little boys and girls who are fond of dogs and 
horses, and will be a consolation to those 
whose dadas wouldn't buy them a bow-wow. 
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A QUESTION OF CLASS. 


Ur. Quipster: “1 SAY, THAT ISN'T AN Al HAT OF Yours, SAMBO.” . 
Darkie 4 “No, SAH, DAT HAT AM NO Al AT LLOYD's, SAH, IN FACT, SAH, HIM NO COPPAH BOTTOMED, SAH! OOOAH! 





Choice Readings from Mr. Fun’s Edition of oan ee ey weet i. _ 
the Classics. A iy Ree cd 
. “ana yain : 
I aa Rp e a For she allowed me — oo — 
sADY Clara Vere de Vere, es tankat. whilst th 
Of me you shall not win renown, To jink and junket, whilst bad bloo 


v9 Existed ‘tween us twain, 
Save for a good strong “ puff,” my dear, 


* * x 
A good round sum you plauk me down, 
7 * * 


, tees Just a league, just a league, 

Break, break, break ! st a leag r¢ 

° 7 Paes ‘the fast, O Sea THROUGH OLD LONDON-TAKING SHORT CUTS. Thirsty on ila soon, 

(For I'm having a little flutter Stride many a hundred. 
In the neighbourhood of thee !) : 


x x * 
With the rankest, blankest butter, P . 
And bread that’s bard as a shutter, Home they brought her warrior | : 
And I would that my tongue could dead : ; 7 


utter 


The thoughts that arise in me! 
* . . 


She nor cried nor swooning sunk, 
But from him, with deepest dread, 
Shrunk, 


It cried, “Ah! through me, blithe Up the stairs, to sob in bed 


and cheery, oe -hearted, straight she j 
No end of folks career !"” slunk : 

It sighed, “ I am a-weiry, weiry, Home they’d brought her warrior y 

A weary, weary weir!" dead , 

It moaned, “Their passing, gay Drunk, - 

and cheery, ~ ¥ a : 


Me to much work condemns !” 
It groaned, “ I am a-weiry, weiry!” 
That lockyate up the Thames ! 
* 2 * 

That girls in pit, or gallery, or stall, 
Should make themselves, by those 

high hats they wear. 
As daught: rs of the gods, divine ly 


7 
| 





She is coming, my own, my sweet, 
To the door with an airy tread, 
And my heart sinks into my feet, 
And I| quake with a boding dread. 
Her anger I fear to meet, 
For I’ve kep: her six hours from 
bed : 
She is coming, my own, my sweet, 


4, ; | 4 7 | ‘ 1 
£ i ja . shell voreak Dy 





Is most unkind. unfair 3 
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WHAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING? 


Little Paul.—“ Tue Sea, FLOY, WHAT IS IT IT KEEPS ON SAYING?” 
Grand Old Mariner.—‘ IT's SAYING AS HOW A STORMS BRBWIN'’, MY LITTLE DEAR!" 








98 FUN. 


THE CLANG OF THE CLOCK TOWER. 


Fus’s Cartoon,“ A Royal Job,” has borne good fruit. In the 
House of Commons, last week, the appointment of the Dake of 
Connaught to the Aldershot command, and the refusal of General 
Lord Roberts's services, were the subjects of a spirited discussion in 
the House of Commons, and Mr. Morton threatens to bring the 
matter again on to the carpet when the House deals in Committee 
with the Army Estimates, 





Perspir ing M.P.—* Phew! almost as sultry outs «ie as it has been 


in the House itself the last week or s 


The Duke of Connanght is a capable and experience! officer, and 
doubtless a very « The point at issue is, is the Dake 
the ; best man for the post? He has seen plenty of service ; 
but so bave thousands of soldiers who have never fired a shot. except 
at a target, and the only man the Duke of Connaught has ever shot 
up till now has been his brother-in-law, Prince Christian, 


' Hurrah! We have tent a prince to Germany. After the batch 
they have sent over for us to support and find places for it is the 
least we could do. The Duie of Edinburgh will not be missed, 





“LORDS IN WAITING” 


(For their victim). 


_ Last week's proceedings in Parliament were useful so far as some 
light was thrown upon the shameless waste of taxpayers’ money in 
unseaworthy ships. It is contended by one section that it is the 
duty of this country to maintain a navy equal in strength to the 
bavies.of any two countries in the world. The money J yhn Bu 
pays for his fleet ought to buy one equal to any six. , ? 


& #248 
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Mr. Burns’s reply to Mr. Furniss’s letter was the sort of letter one 
would expect—from Mr. Burns. Certain newspapers found it worth 
space in their columns Of course the silly season 1s in 
isn’t it possible to have too much even of Mr, John Burn 

* « » 


It is rumoured that Sir Horace Davey is to succeed to the vacant 
Lord Justiceship of Appeal, vacated by Lord Bowen. No man eve 
found it easier than Sir Horace to obtain a seat on the Beach (he 
has refused one several times), or to keep one in the House of 
Commons. As a candidate for Parliament he was as frequently 
“ chucked again” as Miss Nelly Farren used to be. 

« « x 


~ 


Gladstone and Disraeli both up! Qunite like old times, ‘reat 
occasion. Premier's speech worthy of it. Coningsby’s speec 
in parts becomingly modest for his years; in others becoming! 
audacious for his uncle’s nephew. 

x x = 


y 


. aS = “39 fae } Datésia 
waves saving? To-day the Bill for the better 


+ Js it a friendly greeting?” 
THB MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER. 


What are the wild 


. tho - ic 
&e., goes up to the Lords. 


te 


The Key to the Situation. 
DEPICTED IN BUOYANT CAPTAIN Fun’s LAST WEEK'S CARTOON, 
The Buoya it One (og.) ° 
COME step into my show, sirs ; there’s no end of men you know, sirs ; 
T waking, for but few of them are mutes, 


S| : | 7 —_ 1] atgite - - 1?. *. 
fan iellia. Cnarile R issell—clever Teuan— 
> 


The likenesses are sy 
Here are Fowler and } 

And the Morleys. with the Old Un, gaily shooting of the chutes, 
See Tim Healy’s fist a-shaking in a manner that’s heart-breaking 

At obstructive Randolph Churchill and bold Balfour on the boom ; 
While H. Chaplin is a-lancding, for he’s clearly understanding, 

That the Home Rule craft will ocoupy a goodish bit of room, 


Here is Saunderson preparing to submerge John Redmond daring ; 
Here is Lawson in the liquid that he loves up to the chin ; 
Here's O'Brien, too, who itches to display his famous breeches, 
As he glares at Arthnr Balf ur, whom he thinks a man of sin. 
Here is honest John fall tarly to tarn round anddface Keir Hardie ; 
Here is Asquith with a truncheon letting dynamiters out ; 
Here’s Trevelyan the funky dancing near him as a monkey ; 
Here is Mister Jester Labby making Walrus Wallace shout, 


Here is Teddy Clarke, songs trolling, as he gaily goes log-rolling ; 
Here’s McCarthy very nervous with his wayward team of geese ; 
Here's the Black Man gone a-punting, dressed in tasty bits of 

buaoting, 
And here’s Vernon Harcourt posing as a member of the p'lice. 


Here is Joe the ever spright!y cinder-pathing very lightly 
On the latest of road-scullers, which knows more of wheel than 
whoa, 
It’s the latest, | must mention. for it’s clearly my intention 
To imply he'll caange his scullers very frequently, you know. 


Here’s the show for all who're willing to plank down—no, not 4 


i? 


' 
ht 
Basdiial 
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sim 6 
For a simple penny satisfies the gallant Captain Fun. 
It is giving it away, sirs, as you certainly will say, sirs, 
As you wonder—madly wonder—how the Dickens it is d 
Don't delay, t me and see it, for I'm sure—and you'll agree—it 
Js a marvel, and the charge for it ridiculously low ; 
», if you re “tating any,” come and sp:nd the little penny, 


s 
And step up—step up, my hearties, come and see my Water Show: 


HATS OFF. 
A LITTLE ADVICE. 

WHEN you lose your hat in a gust of wind, don’t lose your head. 

The thing is only a trifle; it will soon blow over. 

Of course, it is neces-ary to recover the one in order to re-cover 
the other. 

But in taking steps for this purpose, take, also, leaps and bounds. 

Or, better still, do nothing. Somebody else is sure to pick the 
hat up. 

Somebody else always picks up hats, if you don't. 

It may cost you a copper or two in tips, 

It will, if the “ copper” is a shoeblack. 

On the other hand, if the policeman happens to be the “ coppely 
ne won t expect a tip. 

He merely arrests the hat, as a duty, and takes it up. 

In the meantime it behoves you to keep a cool head. 

And in no case to take >ffence if anyone remarks that you have 4 
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“ Gibbs,” MAN PROPOSES. 


OR. Or, How Jones's LITTLE Hottpay ScHEME Dipn't Come Orr. 





THE DISGUSTED YACHT- 
ING PARTY. 


We went 
Content, 
To scent 

The breeze, 
Sail west, 
And rest 


Abreast 




















The seas. : 
aT 
Bat nov, ie 
I vow, ta 
We bow ert 
a 
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Sine hieeiiats earediheme aoc Lee ital recta. 
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Brought much 
Abuse, 





That’s all. 
He'd bawl, 
And call 
Some name ; 
Turn o’er, 
Once more, 
And snore 
The same, 

















* * « 


Next year 
We ‘ steer,’ 
All here 

Have vowed 
There'll come 
No chum 
Who slum- 


. » na ' 
bers loud ! 





THERE had been a heavy 

zg in the City for several 
days, and Jones got tired of 
it, so he took an excursion 
ticket North, because the 
company guaranteed seven 
clear days in Edinburgh. 























THE Dunmow Flitch is ; , cor 

given to wedded people who (1) “It’s like this,” said Jones to Smith, “1 shall send ye = nad rompers? to ed boleh that's 
have never wished them- partner’sill; must look after the office—then you and I can beof where ete * lide tapos the season getting on, 
selves unmarried, Some very firm. I'm on."——(2) “My dear, you and the children mustn't lose your oy — anselfish darling !” said 
yi it is not claimed at too—just because I must attend to business, You shall go st all cost. oe h a aed 7 “Hooray! Vive la 
all. When will some be- Mrs, Jones, at parting, “You'll find such @ nice surprise waiting you at soll. oe bine and get my 

lent being institute a Liberté f’——(5) “Smith, old man, lve packed ‘em off. A il jump in this <eray: he wife iis unknown to Jones, 
‘itch for those who never traps, and join you at once.”-——(6) The “nice surprise. went, — i he el nee) Jones—his 
eased to wish it? There written to her mother to come and keep house during her absence, in case he shoul a D ." Les his mother-in- 
‘ Ha, ha! And by a woman !"——(8) Jones—his penance. — ee 


w uld be no lack of appli- anguish. “Foiled! foiled! , Pe ‘ec and fossils there! 
ants for that | law to the British Museum, As if there were not enough antiquities and fossil , 




































































True Stories.—No. 1. 
ABSURD SCRUPLES. 


THERE were once two brothers named Robert and Richard. 
While they were still children their father and mother, their grand- 
parents, their brothers and sisters, their uncles, their aunts and their 
remotest cousins all died suddenly, thus leaving the poor little boys 
without any ties of consanguinity. Cast adrift at the respective ages 
of fourteen and twelve, Robert and Richard had no family to whom 
they might turn for assistance, and their conduct, even at that period, 
was not calculated to conciliate the friendship of persons outside the 
bonds of kinship. 

What were these delicately-nurtured children to do for a liveli- 
hood? They were too young to become directors of philanthropic 
societies, and too inexperienced to stand the faintest chance of being 
engaged in subordinate positions in the City. Anyhow, they would 
have spurned the idea of being content with the salary which seemed 
to satisfy German clerks. After two meals, consisting solely of roasted 
chestnuts, they determined that something must be done, and, after a 
brief parley with their not too tender consciences, they embraced 
the career of pocket-picking. 

In a few years their enterprise was rewarded beyond their expec- 
tations. They ha! both contrived to live comfortably ; and, more, 
they bad each put by a respectable sum with a view to taking and 
furnishing a house whenever they might feel inclined to marry. 

But Robert, the elder, now suggested that their operations were 
on far too limited a scale. “ While we are making shillings,” he 
said, “‘we ought to be making pounds. Let us steal not the petty 
cash but the banking account. Let us go for the glores, and keep 
yachts, racing-stables, town and country mansions, and, perbaps, run 
a theatre or two!” 

Richard fairly gasped as he contemplated the dazzling prospect so 
invitingly held out to him, No one loved ostentatious display more 
than he. Yet his better angel conquered. 

‘No, brother ;”’ he said, after a long silence, “ I cannot agree with 
vou. The public already contributes sufficiently largely to my 
support. I am willing to take tribute, but | cannot consent to ruin 
people. But do not Jet me divert your talents from a sphere in 
which they are doubtless destined to shine.” 

“You are a fool!” replied Robert, coldly ; “and, as you wish it, 
I will go my own way 
alone. Do not blame me 
if any evil consequences 
should overtake you. Re- 
member, that from this day 
forth J cannot possibly be 
locked up in a_ police 
station !" 

Robert was right. Though, 
later in life, some of his 
financial operations were 
regarded as “shady,” and 
though, indeed, he often 
became involved in compli- 
cated commercial Jaw suits, 
he always had the most 
eminent Queen’s Counsel on 
his side, and he made a 
practice of taking every 
case which went against 
him up to the House of 
Lords, In the meantime 
he had the opportunity of 
garnering a fresh crop of 
swindles, 

With Richard, poor fellow! 
things went ultimately ill. 
Owing, perhaps, to care- 
lessness, or the absence of 
Robert's guiding  intelli- 
gence, he became “known 
to the police,” and every 
conviction brought him a 
severer sentence. He is 
now doing eighteen months’ 
hard labour, But Robert 
is a County Councillor, a 
Member of Parliament, the 
patron of several livings, a 
millionaire, and one of 
the foremost authorities 
on “The Housing of the 
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Types from the Human Foundry. 
III.—THE GENIAL MAN. 


HE is a fellow of infinite jest, and keeps the table whereat he sits 
as guest ina roar. His smile is as loud a3 a French joke, his shake 
of your hand a vice in two senses. ‘He “ my dear”’s every other girl 
and “old boy ’severy man he knows. (He expresses the deepest 
personal concern in everybody he has known five minutes, and he 
is the life and soul of any dinner table he sits at except his own. 
Five minutes after you have known him you think him one of the 
most charming fellows in the world; five years later you know him 
for one of its greatest frauds. His wife and children tremble at 
his footstep, his servants at the sound of his voice. He has one 
virtue—he’s a first-class salesman and a champion cheap buyer, 
To the friend in affluence he extends the most genial of welcomes, 
to the ditto in distress he is hard as nails, 


How to Punctuate It. 


THE Comma Bacillus is fierce and bold, 
And with an alarming quickness, 

If e’er of one’s body he once got hold, 
He would give one a fatal sickness. 


Now, we haven’t the slightest desire that he 
Should catch, and cut down, and kill us; 

So, where’er the Comma Bacillus may be, 
May he prove a Full-stop Bacillus. 


George Washington up to Date. 


Fauther,—“ Now, Harry, tell me the truth. I left four figs in this 
box ; two are missing. Have you eaten them?” 
Harry.—‘ Yes, papa ; but it was twite an assedent.” 


Evolutions. 


“THE autumn manceuvres are always interesting,” said Mr. 
Simperley, and Mrs, Matchmakre replied: “They are, indeed; the 
way the girls at the seaside manceuvre to catch eligible sweethearts 
reflects the greatest credit on their bringing-up.” 
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‘“ Have yez a loight, Cornalius?” 
* Oi have, Mickey—but it’s out,” 
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LIVELY FOR JONES. 


HE HAS ALLOWED THE DEAR CHILDREN TO BuRY HIM IMMOVABLY IN THE SAND, IN THE INDIAN FASHION; THEY HAVE GONE 
OFF SUDDENLY TO SEE A PUNCH AND JUDY SHOW, AND THE 7/DE IS RISING. 


Our Champion Signs the Pledge. 


FoR a long, long time Despondency has marked Our Champion 
Idiot for its own, There has been a dejected, feverish, fitful look 
about him that has quite disturbed our own digestion, and when we 
have approached him on the subject he has warned us off in an 
arrogant, over-bearing manner that has quite cowed us. And it 
takes a lot to cow us, having the true John Bull instinct in our 
nature, At first we were afraid that it was drink that was dragging 
him down, but as he on many occasions refused the mildest sort of 
refresher round the corner, at our expense, we concluded it was 
somethingelse. It was not Love; we were satisfied on that point— 
the thoughts of the Revengeful Richardyne were too fresh in his 
memory for that, What could it be? We lay awake several nights, 
and neglected cur work during the day, trying to fathom the 
mystery, but all without avail. And still Our Champion went on 
sbrinking and growing more miserable every day. There was a 
shifty look — the eyes, a nervous twitching of the lips, and a 
onl oa and that made his writing look like dissipated 
middle of t] oo too, he had a habit of suddenly disappearing in the 
He cog . 1€ day, and we missed him at his accustomed restaurant, 
ee getting so hollow-eyed and gaunt that we determined at all 
osta to find out the cause—the cause, O, my brothers ! 

P rind —— round tLe office counter, and directly he made 
Gn au . pe! the door we made a bee-line, too, and followed him, 
Fetter ee ya ms 9 Fleet Street we went. past Anderton’s and across 
there we ¥ ee then we saw him dive into the fish shop. Once 
all Wie sane 7 up @ position near the window, where we could watch 
ino wae. He called for cockles and mussels just as a man 
sletehet aia cae would call for Scotch. Eagerly he devoured 
someths age! plateful, until we feared that he would burst—it was 
a r ing frightful the quantity he put away. We were horror- 
forth bow scarcely had time to recover ourselves, when he issued 
Orth and rushed madly onward to the cabmen’s shelter in the 
he Here he paused at a penny ice barrow and began to wolf 
. > we sixty, This was too mrch for our insulted humanity. Ina 
y We pounced upon him, put bim in a four-wheeler, and hurried 


back to Bolt Court. Then we dragged him into the inner sanctum, 
and made the wretched villain confess, At once he went down on 
his marrow-bones aud blubbered : 

“ Save me from myself! Let me sign the pledge !—let me swear 
off! Oh,cockles ! cockles! and insidious mussels! Oh, penny ices t 
what have I not suffered on thy account /”” Then the rain came on. 

“ This is blazing idiocy,” we thought. Slaves of drink, dress, and 
ballet girls we had heard of. But cockles and ices! Oh, it was too 
terrible! After a while he confessed that it had been going on for 
months, He commenced first with one plateful, and then two, and 
gradually took more until he had become the wreck that lay writh- 
ing before us. He must be saved at all cost, And so we drew up 
the pledge paper, as near as we could guess—the other pledges were 
all we knew about —and made him sign, having steeped the pen in 
his own gore as it flowed from an incision in hisleft arm. Of course 
he had to go into the hospital, as a fit of delirium cockles and ices 
came on when he left ‘em off; but now, we are proud to say that 
Our Champion Idiot once more walks the street with bead erect and 
chest well thrown out, caring naught for any man—an acknowledged 
brand snatched from the burning. 


Cricketiana. 


THE match between the Australians and the second-class counties 
brought into evidence the fact that the second-class counties play 
first-class cricket. They say the soil of Lancash re is conducive to 
the cultivation of cricket, Do they mean the Mo(u)ld? 

Schoolmaster.—“ Now Thomas Tit willow, where is Shrewsbury ?” 

Tommy Titwillow.—* Notts, sir.” 

Schoolmaster.—“ Nonsense, Shrewsbury is the capital of Salop.” 

Tommy Titwillow.—* Shrewsbury's capital, sir, but he’s in the 
Notts team, I'll take my affidavy.” 

New reading of an old saw: He who's named Read may get rune. 
No one can deny that the Kent bowler has (H earned his pace in 
the county eleven, 
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The Generous 


Guest. 

ToM NOTSWORTH was an 
actor, and an insanitary 
dressing-room in a little 
town in the North of Eng- 
land had Jaid its fell grip 
on him. He mustered up 
strength enough to travel 
with the company (he was 
on tour with the Zerrible 
Tie Co.) to Aterdeen ; 
there he gave up, and the 
landlord and landlady — 
Mr. and Mrs. McKimmon 
— behaved like a father 
and mother to him, They 
borrowed a larger and 
easier armchair than their 
own fcr bis comfort, and 
did all for him that was 
possible, and the ladies of 
the company paid him 
daily visits, and brought 
him lovely grapes, and laid 
their dainty, cwol, little 
white hands on his fevered 
brow, and he was well 
enough to travel to Lon- 
don, where his next en- 
gagement lay, after paying 
his fairly moderate bill and 
assuring Mr, and Mrs, McK. 
they should always be sure 
of a hearty welcome at bis 
little place at Sydenbam, 
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were very kind tome. We 
will do our best to make 
them comfortable.” 

The McK., his wife, and 
“twa bairns” arrived in 
due course. Tom Notsworth 
took them to see everything 
—all the picture shows, the 
Tower, the Monument, St, 
Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, 
the two or three Kensing. 
ton Exhibitioas then on, 
and sent them to a different 
theatre every nigbt. And 
at the end of the week— 
as he had not allowed the 
McKimmon to pay for a 
thing—the bill for expenses 
began to ronup. And the 
Macs showed no signs of 
departure. 

And they stayed on 
another week, and a similar 
rourd of outings went on, 
and, to the Notsworths’ 
great relief, the Mac told 
them he was reluctantly 
compelled to “ returrrn 


oP hame.” They got to King’s 
AD ry 0 Cross. under Tom’s escort- 


‘. As : 

My Wf a Nag ing care, The Mac pro- 
, ay ot f posed “a pairting dram.” 

\ oe They had it, and the Mac 
placed his hand on Tom’s 
hand as it sought its ac- 
customed purse to pay. 
“ Nae, nae. ma freen’, I 






\ 








where he had taken a house 





mus’ na let ye pay for 





to fit his three-years’ Lon- 
don engagement. 
Two years passed, and 

no sign was made by the 
Aberdonians, but one morn- 
ing a wire came—* Wife 
self and two boys arrive 
to-day— King’s Cross—3.30 
—McKimmon,” Tom looked 
at his wife. “ My dear—a 
—um—this is a bit more 
than we bargained for, isn't 
it? But things haven't 
been so dusty with us, have 
they? And the McKimmons 


The Major.—* Guess again.” 


The Major.—*“ Nine times out of ten 


“FON” in Court. 
(The latest leading eases, and some misleading ones.) 
AS PER ESTEEMED ORDER, 

The Bench.—“ You go about hawking coal, and no doubt get a 
very fair rate of profit, Don’t you think it asin and a shame that 
you should rob a poor woman by palming off 3qrs, 164 1bs, in a 
sack supposed to contain 112 lbs, 7?” : 

The Dock,—“ Nome damph Ido! How'd you like to be in busi- 
ness, an’ go a givin’ people things what they never axes fur?) Why 
did the bloomin’ party ax f'r a bloomin’ hundredweight, if she 
wanted a bloomin’ hundred-an’-twelve-weight ?” 

> * * 
DOES A Fish SwiM. 

Counsel (to Witness).—* May I ask you, Lady Damper, if you 
noticed how Lady Hawtilly was dressed ?” 

Judge (sterniy).—* 1 really cannot have the time of the Court 


Goi¢ Medal Awarded, Health Exhibition, London. 


Benger 





'S 

FOR CHILDREN | 
AND 

“ FOO 


**Retained when all other foods are 


rejected.” — London Medical Record. 
Im Tims at ls 64. & 64, Se, and 10a, of Chemista ete 














ARNINC. 
Refuse ail Substitutes. 
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A SOLUTION BEHIND THE SCENES. 
The Major.— Here's a riddle for you, 
Angel in the U.P. Wing.—* When she’s a star,” 


Angel in the O.P. Wing.—* Give it up.” 


7) 


ARAL ARS “Cadbu y's 
NN BI ue. “The Typica'ocoaol 9 NO 


When is an actress not an actress ?” 





this! Why-for-no? Ye’ve 
heetbertoe paid for arery- 
thing weve hed, We'll 
just toss for ut.” 

Tom never invited the 
MckK.s to his house again, 


The First. 
“ Where’s Brown ? ”’ — 
“ Norfolk.” 
* Doing what ?”—Shoot- 
ing.” 
“ Partridges ?”” — ‘* No, 
dogs and gamekeepers.”’ 


taken up with ridiculously superfluous questions . . . Lady 
Damper, be good enough to tell the jury how Lady Hawtilly was 
dressed |” 
a * * 
No THANKS REQUIRED. 

Amazonian Applicant (with clenched fists and flashing eyes).— 
“Can I leave my husband, sir? He's a bad brute. I’ve tried to 
cure him by beatin’ of him, an’ by lockin'’ of him out, an’ by takin’ 
of his money off’n him, an’ by pawnin’ of his togs: an’ it’s all no 
use. Can I leave him, sir?” 

Magistrate.—“ Well, | think, under the circumstances, you had 
better,” 

Am. App.—*“ Oh, thank you kindly, sir! God bless you, and 
thank “ 

Magistrate—*“ Spare your gratitude, my good woman, I am 
counselling you for your husband's sake, not for yours!” 








English Manufacture, — 


Absolutely Pure.” (As doe 
—The Analyst. ""Cacoas. 
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Z.aay Fool ball (Cay er — SF Sug - nb leat After Barnet Fair: 
(1) Wallace to kiss the Testament objects, (4) An Irish Bridget, loth to pay her rent, 
And urges that the custom oft infects, In her landlady’s cranium makes a dent, 
(2) Chrysanthemums abornid at the Aquarium, (5) He gocs to sleep whilst driving bome his cart, 
And rosy misses thithcr flock to vary ‘em. And Death, a lively name, gives bim a start. 
(3) With glass in eye, swells see the gee-gees pass. (6) Though after scrimmages they might be sore, 
The prettiest spectacle was Isinglass. * The ladies in the football-field would score, 
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EVERY MAN TO HIS CALLING. 


Groom (who is taking the governor's horses and carriage across the Channel for the first 
).— “1 say—Mister Mate—are you quite sure the springs of this ’ere boat's 
—all right 1—seoms to me—to jolt precious ‘eavy goin’ over the stones—seems to me—— 
to——to——" (The rest is confined to the bottom of the deep.) 


Old Books the Best. 


IN a cosy old coat and full-slippered toes 

I welcome my friends and am kind to my foes ; 
Though outside my window the world burries by, 

I am far from the din in my nest near the sky, 
Where I smoke my tobacco when tasks are all done, 
In a wonderful pipe from the Land of the Sun, 


My love for the Sex is respectful and fair, 

Though I sing not their praises nor pipe them an air, 
For i'm wedded for ever by “ bells and by crooks,” 
To a shabby-genteel set of curious books. 

And you'll see them indiff rently ranged on their shelves 
In a fashion they seem to have chosen themselves. 
From fourpenny boxes, and twopenny too, 

I've weaned them from poverty at the right cue ; 
And bargains much dearer I ve bought at the shops, 
With money I should have expended in chops ; 

And many odd volumes I've got at a sale, 

With a bundle of rubbish knocked down on the nail, 
And so you'll observe them a vagabond set, 

Old my old plays, and old fancies to let ; 

Old like old friends, picked up here and there, 
All warranted worn— ore, likely to wear ! 

A rakish and ragged deplorable crew, 

With rickety backs, but with hearts that are true. 


So here in my garret, when night Craweth ni 

I sit with my books and I let the time fly. ” 
Such joyous companions they prove day by day, 
That I seek for no pleasures except in my clay, 
And so in this best of all cosy old nooks 
I live with my pipe and my store of o}\! books. 
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REVELS AT THE ROYALTY. 


“ Drive to Dean Street,” said [to cabby. * Soho !”’ 
said cabby to his gee-gee, and [ arrived at the 
Royalty, like everybody else, some considerable time 
before they “rang up the rag.” 

The new opera is produced under the management 
of a gentleman rejoicing in the name of Moro, which 
gives unkind comic journalists an opportunity of 
saying no mere o’ this sort o’ thing, and thusly, 
just by way of variety, getting a joke out of their 
heads and into their pages. 

The curtain rises on a Kentish village near the 
coast, and, as a matter of course, on a bevy of more 
or less attractive damsels; equally as a matter of 
course they commence operations with a chorus, in 
which, as another matter of course, a company of 
soldiers, who have entered, join ; and these sons of 
Mars and daughters of Venus go through a very 
empty form of homage to Bacchus by pledging each 
other in beakers which offend Nature by an osten- 
tatious display of vacuum. 

Mr. Thorpe Sheffield, alias Percy Love, is an 
officer of the amorous and affectedly bibulous regi- 
ment, and I would recommend him to take a few 
hints from his drill sergeant. He is in love with 
Miss Adeline Kyle, otherwise Lucy Precious—not 
one of the Kyles of Bute, but, rather, a Kyle of 
Beauty. His love is returned, butLucy’s mother, 
Prescilla (sie)—Miss Maud Russell—insists upon it 
being declined with thanks, she having match- 
making designs upon the gentleman filling the title 
réle. In this predicament Perey entreats Hector 
Wellborn—which his other name is Antonio Med- 
calf—to teach him how to act, which really would 
be a friendly service. 

Mr. Harry Longden, who rejoices in the other 
name of Matthias Habbijam, reveals to Mrs, Precious 

that he is posse:sed of untold gold, and that he de- 
signs his son for the Church, which make: the lady 
more intent upon designing the young man for her 
daughter. 
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Ultimately Peterkin biméelf makes his appearance, 


and we recognise Mr. Jerrold Manville in a barrister’s Mf" Jere MANwuns ae 


gown and a college cap, both the worze for wear and tear 


at the hands of irreverent villagers, He also has his dexter learn 


in mourning, although next morning — whi 

Coa in the next act—his optical discoloration oe 
vanishe 1, ‘inet aah p 

This second ac es place im Prescilla’s en, w 
has been selected by the fox-hunters of the wabhenaee 
ostensibly for a meet, but really for a hunting-chorus. 
Hector unfolds bis plan, which is a variation of the “ Pink 
Domino” business, Peterkin has so far aided the designs 
of Prescilla as to fal: in love with her daughter, In this 
opera the chorus acts as a sort of pulley to the curtain, 
which is not only rung, but sung up and down. In the 
third act Peterkin gets very drunk, and the audience rather 
tired. There is a song with waltz refrain for the ’aughty 
dukes and dukesses who interpret to the audience the 
ways and doings of Soho society. Hector masquerades as 
Lucy, who is about one-fifth his size, and Peterkin is de- 
ceived by the impersonation, thus proving that the village 
folks are not far wrong in putting him d6éwn as an ass, 
Hi: father, who is more than ‘kin and less than kind to 
Peterkin, arrives on the scene and thrashes him. For some 
reason or other, he enlists as a soldier in Hector’s regiment, 
_ — re record in quick changes. Then the band 
plays, and they a!l sing; whereupon the curtai 
down, and the audience Al ier os . 

Some ef Signor Camerana’s music is pretty; it is worthy a 


stronger libretto, Mr, Jerrold Manville is funny and clever as 


Peterkin, and he ought to do big things in comic opera. M 
Sheffield has a nice voice, but appeared very funky. Miss Adeline 
Kyle deserved a better part than there is in the piece, 


MS HORE. itfrieto Ai APHINE 
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Thursday was Messrs. Brock’s benefit, and all the world and his 
wife'went to the Crystal Palace. The ooooh!s of delight were 
audible at Bolt Court, where the office boy remained to weep 
disconsolately, because the Editor had taken, instead of him. 

THE MAN ABouT Town, 


fn Five of a jary whieh recently assembled in a Justice Court, 

ouston Coanty, Georgia, U.S.A., weighed over 200 lbs., and not one 

of them weighed less than 150 lbs.” We should not have liked that 

fait to ry sat on any case of ours; they would have crushed it or 
ened it ! 





Choice Readings from Mr. Fun’s Edition of 


the Classics. 
No, 8.—WORDSWORTH, 
OH ! what’s the matter? what's the matter ? 
What is’t that ails young Harry Gill? 
His teeth they chatter, chatter, chatter, 
Because he’s caught a nasty chill, 
And he's as mad as any hatter, 
For otherwise, he being ill, 
Would to the winds his illness scatter, 
By gulping down a B..ch.m's Pill, 


The evening dew fell fast : our glasses we did clink : 

I heard a voice, it said, “ Drink, pretty creature, driok |” 
The morning dew fell fast : from wifely broom I shrank : 
I heard a voice, it said, “ Drunk, pretty creature, drunk J” 


O cuckoo! shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice / 
Nay, either name were most absurd, 
Yet I hear thee and rejoice | 
On Day of Rest at 1 p.m., 
Thy loud notes smite my ear, 
Sweet cuckoo-clock, farewell pro, tem,— 
I'll go and fetch some beer, 
» 


A primrose on the river's brim, 
A “ beastly primrose ” was t> him, 
And it was nothing more, 
So rank a Gladstonite was he, 
That he could never bear to see 
The flower Disraeli wore ! 
* * * 
The child is father to the man. 
Our schoolboys teach their sires the way 
To roll a fag, to wield a fan, 
Picquet and baccarat to play, 
And ballet maidens’ hearts trepan— 
The child is father to the man. 


The pies pe gilt you y may claim 
Of second sight, good Betty Foy. 

You wist how asinine ea 

The “ Johnny ” tribe in "Ninety-three, 

And that was why you gave the name 
Of “ Johnny 8 to your Idiot Boy, 


The maiden murmured, with a pout, 
“You misbelieving Jew, you doubt 
The answer I have given? 
Then seek the House of Somerset, 
And there our census paper get, 
] tell you We Are Seven,” 


Which way does the wind come? which way does he go? 
Pooh | It’s how one may raise him, I’m anxious to know, 
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LITERAL. 


Snooks (who has just missed again with both barrels).—“ | BeLizve THE DeviL's IN THE GUN.” 
Keeper (mildly).—“ Very ‘ARMLESS DEVIL, THEN I ALLOW, SiR.” 


The New Journalism. 


[-—— “In whore blood there is (sic) the hereditary tainte of the aleohol crave” 
(ele) —Mr. W. T. STEAD, in his letter to Tae DAILY CHRONICLE dated 
Aug. 23rd, 1893.) 

WE really are so fall of schemes 
For bettering Society, 
We have not time to write, it seems, 
Our letters with sobriety. 
“ There is hereditary taints,” 
And “ crave,” as noun, bring no complaints : 
A fig for Alpha, Beta, Gamma, 
We have no time to waste on grammar ! 


Purists may hold that there are taints, 
That love of drink's a craving, 

But bless you, we don't as saints, 
But simply as past saving | 

When once we show our meaning clear, 

You clever people should not sneer, 

We never studied with a “ crammer,” 

We have no time to waste on grammar. 


We'll “ interview ” folks by the score ; 
Of those who've not much money 
We'll spin a yarn not heard 
And try to make it funny. 
But don't expect the rules of prose, 
Or seek our sense to diagnose, 
On tin-tacks, not syntax, please hammer, 
We have no time to waste on grammar. 


A Man of Some Standing. 


Horlett.—“ By the way, Mrs. Ricketts, husband is a gentle- 
man of considerable standing in the neigh , is he not ?” 


Mrs. Ricketts.—“ You may well say that, sir. He stands glasses 
round to all the roughs in every public-house he goes into.” 


The Wolf and the Lamb. 


New VERSION, ; 

THERE was once a Wolf who bought up all the Rights in a Running 
Stream and floated a Water Company on the strength of it, appoint- 
ing himself Rate Collector. One day a thirsty Lamb came to drink 
at the Stream. When she had tinished drinking, up came the Wolf 
and handed her a demand note, charging not only for the water she 
had herself consumed, but also for that which a Goat had absorbed 
with his rate in arrear. The Lamb refusing to pay, fell a victim to 
the Wolf's rapacity. 

MORAL.— Down with the water companies. 


A Comedy of Errors. 


SCENE 1.—A Study. Curtain rises and discovers literary man 
seated at desk writing. Enter his wife. 
Wife.—“ Oh John, dear, come down at once.” 
L. M.—* My love, bow often have I told you that I mustn’t be 
disturbed ?” 
Wife.—* But, John, dear——” ; 
L. M,—*“ There's no ‘ but ’ about it. Maria; I son’t be disturbed.’ 
Wise.—* Very well, dear.” (Ezit wise). 


SCEN® 2.—A Drawing-room. Curtain rises and discovers wife 
working. Enter L. M. 
I, M.—“ Now, my dear, if you will tell me what you want, I am 
at your service.” 
Wife, —“ Oh ! it's of no consequence. I only ran up to tell you 
that a man had come into the hall and run off with your new 
overcoat,” 





PROFANITY AND CURTAIN, 


It is quite admissible to call the “Mint,” on Tower Hill, a 
moneyfactory ; but you never have that sort of mint with lamb. 
Still, you could not be blamed if you said the impudence of an 
employé there was “ Mint sauce.” 
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THE CLANG OF THE CLOCK TCVVJER. 


THE classic debate in the LorJs was welcome to the British public 
after the accounts of the nagging, gagging, bullying, and fighting 
in the Commons. i c 

The House of Lords is, theoretically, an anachronism—a con- 
stitutional anomaly, According to scientific theory, it ought to be 
mended or ended, It is 
not only useless, but harm- 
ful—in theory. Sooner or 
later, according to the most 
approved theonies, it must 

stand aside or go down. 


With all of this I eor- 
dially agree—theoretically. 
The old order must continue 
to “ change, giving place to 
new.” The Upper House 
has survived its usefulness 
At all events we are brought 
by logical theory to that 
conclusion. 

* a * 

Nevertheless and not- 
withstanding, many a man 
pledged, in theory, to the 
reform, even the abolition,of 
the Upper Chamber ; many 
& man regarding it, in theory,as a useless relic of feudalism, a 
hotbed of flunkeyism, snobbery, and jobbery, has in his heart of 
hearts this week thanked Providence that we have a house of 
hereditary legislators. 

’ © * 

And this has been wrung from me — a Radical of Radicals. But I 
am an Englishman first and a Radical after—a Radical whose love 
for his country is stro ger than his respect for Gladstone, a respect 
which Gladstone has done his level best to undermine. 

* a «+ 

After many years’ work upon this colamn, because my seoti- 
ments were not in accord with those of the then managers of this 
journal, I, moi qui vous parle, retired from this column, letting 
another hand write a'ove “The Man in the Clock Tower:” 
But it is time to speak out. If Mr, Gladstone chooses, from 
whatever motive —lust for power, greed for fame, thirst for cheap 
popularity, or what not—to “sell the pass” to the enemies of his 
country, if he chooses to desert the loyal soldiers who have followed 
him through many a Jong and arduous campaign and to place him- 
self at the head of the traitors and miscreants against whom he has 
formerly fought, neither be nor his so-called friends—whose refine- 
ments of recrimination are proverbial —can complain of hard words, 

* * . 

The Home Rule Bill is the Metz of the battle between treason and 
loyalty, American Fenianism and the Union, dynamite and right, 
lunacy and sanity, ruffanism and “ sweet reasonableness,” roguery 
and justice, Gladstone may elect to 
play the part of Bazaine ; but, with the 
exception of a tag-rag contingent who 
are better out of than inside any 
citadel, he will in vain ask the soldiers 
of the Union, Radical, Liberal, or Tory, 
to lay down their arms, 

* ° ° 

What has Gladstone done for Great 
Britain since the last General Election ? 
Like a vicious boy tampering with a 
watch-movement, he has undone as 
much as possible of the good which 
the Unionists did during their seven 

ears'tenure, He has invested Captain 

oonlight, Rory of the Hills, the 
women carders, the dynamiters, and 
the corner boys of the Irish slums with 
& spurious importance as the allies of 
a British Government, He has made 
justice let fall her scales, loyalty tr:mble 
at her post ; in the case of some of his 
back-boneless followers, r. ason totter on 
her throne. 

. 7 > 

He has dragged Parliament from 

her high pedestal and flung her, 





A CLASSIC DEBATE IN THE LORDS, 





THE Desp Is Done! AND Aa Goop Jos. TOO. 


gged and bound, t> outrage by the insensate horde who iuy-teii a‘ y 
Sheer him as they would cheer bim were he to advocate to-morrow a 
Reign of Terror. He has, and not for the first time, made mighty 
England tie laughing-stock of the civilised world, 


He has alienated from himself the truest, the most honest, the 
wisest and the best of his 


followers; and even the 
swollen heads, the mug- 
wumps, the rowdies, the 
gas-bags, and the jelly-fish 
who follow him in his 
frenzied career towards the 
abyss, are at each other's 
throats, yapping at bis heels, 
and ready to tear to pieces 
in their struggle for it the 
mantle trailing from his 
shoulders to the dust, 

* * * 


How would Germany, 
France, or his_ beloved 
Russia, deal with a Glad- 
stone? 

* * *” 

And his followers, directly 
one dares to criticise their 
fetish, chatter and gabble 
of the veneration due to his eight decades and a lustrum!? 
There is too much of this twaddle. If we saw a senile madman 
setting our house on fire, should we hesitate to stay him on 
acconnt of bis years? But Gladstone's policy, unchecked, would set 
the Empire in a blaze. Let those who incessantly prate of the re- 
spect due to Mr. Gladstone show an example, by preventing, him 
in senile fatuity, sacrificing his own past record and his coun- 


try’s glory. 


There is, however, some doubt as to which is Mr, Gladstone's 
country. Itis understood that he repudiates any claim to being an 
Englishman, which is some consolation to Englishmen. But, 
in the name of all that is reasonab!e, what has England done to 
Gladstone that he should so relentlessly assail her ? 

* * - 


* * * 


Should his policy —the age of those who drag and those who 
drive him—succeed—which, think Heaven! it cannot—the seas of 
blood, British and African, already at the door of William Ewart 
Gladstone, would be but as a drop in the ocean of that which would 
inevitably flow. 

THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER. 


Another Outrage. 


DANGER was at hand. Rumours were in the air—in fact, were 
springing up so fast that one was tempted to call them mush- 
rumours. The Anarchists were abroad, 
and, it was to be hoped, would stop 
there. A Cabinet Council was sitting. 
The County Council was also cabbin’ 
it. Fourwheeler whoa they meant to 
escape, if possible. But still the Cabinet 
sat on, determined not to be sat on. 
Whose is this manly form — “those 
eyes, that nose,” those cap and bells, 
those airey belles? ’Tis FuN! He 
enters. The members of the Cabinet 
rise, the stocks rise; the awrys right 
themselves. They look grave; their 
faces are a yard long—a grave-yard 
long. Hush! Fun is reading to 
them. Horror! There is an explosion 
—of laughter. Followed by shrieks— 
of laughter. The expected has happened, 
and the Cabinet is better for it, See, 
they offer FuN the crown—half-a-crown. 
No. He will only take a penny. He 
come out — strong, weekly. He is 
carried back to Bolt Court on the 
shoulders of an excited crowd. London 
is saved. Anarchism is dead. FUN has 
killed it, For is it not ridicule that 
kills? 
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VERBUM SAP.; OR, “FUN’S” FUNNY CONJUGATIONS. 


1. AMARE.— TO LOVE. 


THE ENGLISH DUKE AND THE AMERICAN MILLIONAIRE. 
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“ AmAs.”— Thou lovest (my daughter) 
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“ AMAT.” —* He loves (our daughter) ! ” 
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* AMATIS,’"—“ You love (each other).” 





























“ AMANT.”—' They love (each other),’ 
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By-the-Way Ballads. Is it Kitty’s nose, bewitching C: 





















In its impudence coquettish ? ‘ 
BY A HAPHAZARD HOMILIST. Or the chin she’s always twitching 
When she’s comically pettish ? 1 
Or the flash of pearl one traces aad 
No. 2.—SPECULATIONS IN THE CITY. When the little rogue is smiling? ee 
Or her gentle airs and graces, Ae 
Make the creature so beguiling ? fas 
Many maideus are as gifted, thi 
In each one of these directions, dea 
Who have never yet been lifted nov 
To the height of our affections ; I be 
Many maidens fortune flatters ton 
Who'd excel her even—therefore Oh 
It is none of these same matters a 
Which supplies the why and wherefore. oi 
Sut analysis is treason, mus 
And affords no explanation. did 
Yet there, surely, 2s a reason sure 
For her fairy fascine tion ! S 
Happy thought ! (to end my ditty it, 
And my speculative tether) mos 
P’r’aps it is no part of Kitty— evel 
P’r’aps it’s Kitty altogether ! app 
1b ¢ 
THROUGH OLD LONDON—TAKING SHORT CUTS. spoi 
If to si rip and stock and ledger 3 Tasso pebedees A iad a 
I, to day, am inattentive, 3 See ; asst M 
Deaf to each financial hedger, Voo 
Kitty you are my incentive, agal 
Rise and fall are avitating ; my 
Other bosoms in the City, a ying 
Iam only speculating = abl Ob “ 
Dreamily of you, Miss Kitty, : ; ay 
t J min 
Unregardful of ‘ quotations "’— lo t 
Even if 1 hear them rightly— by l 
Latest market fluctuations 51 
Only interest me slightly. leep 
Mentally (and out of season) you, 
With this problem I am active— ' tive. 
“What,” (I'm asking) ‘fis the reason expl 
Little Kitty’s so attractive ?” hows 
have 
Is it Kitty’s eyes I wonder? to ¢ 
Whence a roguish glance she flashes ret ti 
Just before she veils them under M 
Such « pair of silken lashes | dear 
Not to put it impolitely little 
(You ll acquit me of it, surely), didn 
Other eyes can tlash as brightly, ST 
And be bidden as demurely, anot| 
Can it be that she’s beholden = 
For her innocent successes o . 
To the sparkle of her golden 
And ungovernable tresses / ide 
Though perhaps it’s not discarded HiT vou! 
From the lures of necromancy, Wi tne you | 
Golden lair is not regarded | | WMH ma —_ coma PA 3 H || trust 
' Hi WA HM Ee and 1 
) rag ee BS APR Hi aie ge M1 
{ IT ha... = = vou § 
A gs Hi iit Ha Hi] i 1 ae a > 7 : culpa 
Se we ee Os UU ERTIES iy! id OP i : I'm a 
I] | | | 
w" os doko 





No. 4.—HANGING SworD ALLEY. 


“A Starry Night for a Ramble.” 


Ir the heat, in “ the beat of the day.” 
Has teen registered 90 by FAHR., 
You will find, when the heat’s passed away 
That it’s awfully pleasant to stray : 
Through the lanes and the meadows go gay ) 
With the Queen of your Heart on a STABR. 
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Calling Attention 
to It. 


Mitp Party. — Good 
eracious! What dreadful 
creature is this coming 
down the street with in- 
furiated gestures and a 
thick walking-stick? Oh, 
dear! He's crossing over 
now !—whatever shall I do? 
I believe he’s going to speak 
tome! Oh! my goodness! 
Oh! Ou! OH! There! 
He’s hit me right acro:s the 
back. Oh! He's going to 
doit again! Sir—Sir—you 
mustn't —really— I never 
did you any harm, I’m 
sure { 

STRANGER.—Sir, I know 
it, I've no personal ani- 
mosity against you what- 
ever. In fact, I like your 
appearance very much, and 
it quite distresses me to 
spoil it, but Excuse 
me, 

MinpD Party. — Oh! 
Qooh! Oh! There you go 
again! Oh,my back! Oh, 
my head! Oh, my legs! 
Oh, my arms! Oh—right 
onthe funny bone! Sir!— 
Oh !—Sir!—leave off this 
minute—you’ve no right to 
do this. What do you mean 
by it? 

STRANGER.—It pains me , 
leeply, sir, to inconvenience “te Jal 
you, but 1 have no alterna- 
tive, I feel that some slight 
explanation is due to you, 
however, One fact is, I 
pea a grievance and want “Were you really ! 
0 call attention to it by she isn’t turned thirty.” 
vetting into custody. 

MILD PERSON.—Oh. that makes all the difference, of course. My 
dear sir, why didn't you say so at first? Pray proceed with your 
little exercise. You'll excuse me interrupting you, I’m sure—I 
‘lidn’t know, you know, Of course, if you've a grievance—— 

STRANGER,—Further apology is quite unnecessary, sir—not 
another word. If you will kindly come farther away from the 
wall, I can make better play with my stick, Thank you—thank 
you, vorv much, 





“Do you know the Swaggerleighs ? 


+ * * 


STRANGER.—There, sir; I’ve broken both your legs and one of 
your arms, knocked one of your eyes out, injured your spine, given 
you concussion of the brain, and broken a couple of your ribs, I 
trust you will consider I have done enough to be given into custody, 
and will not drive me to extremities. 

MILD PERSON.—I should be most happy to oblige you, sir; but, 
you see, I have, unfortunately, no witnesses, 

STRANGER.—Tut! tut! tut! How careless of me! What a 
culpable oversight! Hal here come a policeman and a crowd. 
I'm afraid there is no help for it—I must begin all over again, 

[Begins all orer again, is given into custody ; red fire 
CURTAIN. ] 


No Rose without a Thorn. 


IN wearing cummerbunds we take 
Some pride: and yet they do not make 
Our souls with biiss redundant. 
We crave the hour when they'll be shunned, 
For, when one wears a cummerbund, 
The heat’s be-cummerbundant ! 


We soon shall lose the Summer Fly : 
And yet our hearts are not thereby 

With joy made quite redundant, 
For, when the summer’s cou:se is runned, 
And summer flies are moribund, 
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AND HER BOSOM FRIEND FELT INCLINED TO SLAP HER, 


9 


“Oh! yes; dear Lady Swaggerleigh and I were at school together.” 
That just shows what fibs she tells. She makes out that 
was that Our Champion 
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A Hanging Matter 
with 
Our Champion, 


SINCE Our Champion 
turned over the last new 
leaf peace had been reign- 
ing rornd about Boswell 
House, and we felt so happy 
that it was difficult for us 
to hold ourselves in. We 
raised everybody's screw 
and once more forgave the 
office boy for bis general 
misconduct for the sake 
of his mother, who still 
“chars” for us when her 
bibulous grief permits of a 
little exertion. We were 
thinking of driving the 
whole firm down to Epping 
Forest for a day's out, 
when, glancing towards Our 
Champion, we noticed that 
he had turned green, Un- 
fortunately for him and for 
us, he is chokeful of here. 
ditary tendencies of the 
most sinful kind, and di- 
rectly there's an epidemic 
on he is bound to have it, 
Sea serpents, giant goose- 
berries, mermaids, cho'era 
morbus—he has ‘em all in 
one form or another, If 
there was only one measle 
anywhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Bolt Court, he 
, would be sure to catch it, 
f}] yavee a We remember once a man 
we a coming into the office with 
St, Vitus’s Dance, and he 
must have left one solitary 
jig behind bim on tke floor, 
for the next thing we knew 





was waltzing around with 

the poker. That's his way—he must have a bit of everything that’s 

going. If it wasn’t for fear of stopping up the main sewer we'd have 
dropped him down a drain long ago. 

{ He'd been realing of the 


And now Our Idiot was a livid green ! 
epidemic among the donkeys who did not think there was any FUN 
—we mean fun—left in life, and so had left it. That was what the 
trouble was, Our Champion wanted to go to another world—he 
wanted to be in the fashion and commit suicide. We told him we'd 
make it hot enough here without his seeking for warmth in another 
sphere—deuce take him! But it was no good ; he wanted a suicide 
—only a little one, he pleaded. Half-a-dozen fly papers, or a pound 
of sausages, or half-a-pint of whisky at a railway station -something 
poisonous, but not too deadly. We refused to listen to him, and 
threatened to summon him for all the money that he owes us if he did 
not act rationally and quench his miserable diseases at once, After 
a lot of persuasion he promised, and, of course, broke bis word 
immediately, But the ingratitude of bis behaviour is what upsets 
us. If he ‘wanted to commit suicide, why did he not do it in a 
respectable manner at bis lodgings? He secured a rope from some- 
where—a retten one, as it happened—and fixed hmself up above the 
skylight of the composing room, Just like bis carelessness! He 
badn’t even time to struggle—so intent was he on having a smal! 
attempt at the popular form of amusement—when the rope broke, 
and he descended bang through the skylizbt on to the office cat, and 
on to the formes already prepared to goon the machine, and “ pyed” 
a whole week's issue through his ungainly efforts to create a sensa- 
tion. Of course, the whole staff had te be sent for to set up the type 
for the paper again, and if, Our Champion Idiot had not scurried 
down Bolt Court like a dog with a tin tied to his tail, it would have 
been a hanging job for all our men, Hang him! Hanged if we 
know what to do with a man of his bang who is always banging 
about—and this last time, if the rope had not broken, he would have 
been hanging about half-an-hoar—and good riddance! But wherc 
he has gone to now, goodness only knows. 


lst Boating man,—“ How those osier beds seem to slip by one,” 
2nd Boating man.—“ Yes. Like a man that osier money, 


THE friend of his besom—A crossing -sweepe! 
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AN EMBARRASSING FRIEND, 
Jones's Big Dog, ALARMED FOR HIS Master's SAFETY, INSISTS ON SWIMMING OUT TO HIS RESCUE, AND SEIZING HIM BY THE 


NECK, 


“FON” in Court. 


(The latest leading cases, and some misleading ones.) 


How THE GUNN WENT OFF. 

Magistrate.—‘ Let me see, your name is Gunn, is it not ?” 

Dipsomaniac,—" It is, sir,” 

Magistrate.—“ Then look here, Gunn, I'm going to strain a point 
in your favour. You were shamefully drunk, and I ought to impose 
a heavy fine on you ; but I'm riled because I wasn't ailowed to go 
partridge shooting this season, so I mean to take my revenge by 
having a bit of sportsmanship in Court. Gunn, I discharge you !” 

Dipsomaniac.— Thank you, sir, thank you. And now that 
you've discharged me, hang me if I'll ever get loaded again !” 

. * « 
A Bit or By-Puay. 

Mr, Fun (whispering to a little Press Johnny sitting cheek-hy- 
jowl with him).—“ Who are the two leading actors in the serio- 
comedy that’s enacted in a police-court every Monday morning ?” 

Little Press Johany.—* Blophino !” 
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JONES, TO EVADE BEING THUSLY DROWNED, BREAKS THE SWIMMING KECORD, 


Mr. Fun,—“Why, His Wor(se)ship and His Worsefordrinkship !” 


[ Little Press Johnny gets kicked out of Court for indulging i» 
loud and irreverent laughter. | 


a * * 


HER EQUIPAGE, 


Sir Johannes Pons.—* Yes, yes, I quite understand, To make 4 
long story short, you took her to the police-station in the 
dénouement ?” 

P.C. 444 (Hale),—* We did, sir.” Lr 

Prisoner (a lady of Milesian persuasion).— Yer hanner, 1s lyim 
he is, the baste! Divil a thing they tuk me to the shtation 10, 
barrin’ the cat’s-mate-barrow !” 








NOTICE.—“ FUN” is to be obtained of all Newsvendors and 
at all Railway Bookstalls throughout the United Kingdom 
early on Tuesday morning. 








Gadbury 


“The Typical Cocoa of 
English Manufacture, 
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Jead pencil Absolutely Pure.” (As im the 
rounded | ag 
0 
I —The Analyst. *“Gocoas). 
J. BRANDON, at Boswell House, Bolt Court, ip the City of Londea— 
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MUSINGS IN MUMMERLAND. 


IT may at once be almitted that “ The Other Fellow ” at the Court 
Theatre is at times 1 fellow of infinite jest. The tamest thing about 
Mr. Horner's piece is its title, which is, | suppose, the only thing about 
it originally English ; so that the honours remain entirely with Messrs. 
Feydeau and Desvalliéres, the other fellows, from whose “ Champignol 
Malgré Lui’ “The Other Fellow" has been tianslated—l mean 
adapted. He is very French, “The Other Fellow,” and the maiden 
of bashful fifteen may be excused if she declines to take her mamma 
to see it ; only there is this difference between Champignol and the 
general run of French farces; as a rule in these latter it is the 
deceived husband who is scored off all through ; while the bachelor 
rake has a real good 
time; while, in the case 
under consideration, the 
af real Champignol has by 
ef no means a good time, 
the Vicomte de St. Fon- 
taine, who, having as- 
pired to step into Cham- 
pignol’s shoes in certain 
respects for his own en- 
joyment, finds himself 
: condemned to wear them 
on other occasions when 
they by no means fit 
easily, 

As in * Les 28 Jour; 
de Clairette,”’ familiar to 
us as “Trooper Clair- 
ette,” the action takes 


prenatal 


‘4. place mainly in the Ke- 
Hig; servist camp, anda good 
: 4 deal of capital is made 

out of the blunders of 

’ civilians performing en- 


i! forced military duties, 
though these blunders, 
like those of our own 
volunteers, are more 
familiar on the stage 
and in the pages of the 
comics than in real 
ife. Again, anyone 
ho knows anything of 






































French or any other camp life knows that it would be impossible 
for one man to impersonate a comrade in not only his own regiment, 
but his own company ; but possibility is of small account in farce, 
according to some authors and managers. Mr. Charles Groves was 
fairly funny as the real Champignol, Mr. Weedon Grassmith as 
“Tbe Other Fellow” was capital, and Mr. Brookfield, as Captain 
Camaret, though essentially farcical, was always an officer and a 
gentleman. Indeed, altogether his performance struck meas the 

most artistic in the 








Wyes was funny as M. 
Came!, I don't think 
he was wise in adopting 
a Swiss accent in dia- 
logue with French dra- 
matis persone. Pos- 
sibly, however, his 
accent was intended to 
be German ; that is as 
it may be: it must be 
almitted that many of 
the characters in “ The 
Bit iia Other Fellow” render 
eee French names with an 
23 accent I have never 
before heard outside 
é France—or even inside. 
os Mr. Seymour Hicks 
made as much as pos 
sible of the colourless 
part of Captain Cama- 
ret’s nephew, and Mr. 
Nainby scores heavily 
as a funny little cor 
poral with a funny little 


Payic' Agoura rjAM ETTA cast. Although Mr. 






squeak, 
. \ As for the ladies, they 
Mr ( CawyéR - all shine like the ree 
nr TR, ; - stars they are in the 
; "G Mudie IRiN(E Pritts respective parts ; and 


Miss Aida Jenoure 18 
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difficult one—one that a crude band 
might easily mar. As Camel's 
daughter Miss Ellaline Terriss was 
becomingiy funny as the fond 
bride of an uxorious youth, Miss 
McIntosh had little to say and 
less to do as the daughter of the 
captain ; but she said it very 
nicely and did it very well, and 
Miss Pattie Browne, if she had 
been dressed like one, would have 
been a very engaging pert Nor- 
mandy servant. 

The piece wants cutting badly ; 
a lot of the dialogue loses by 
translation, and, though much of 
the action is brisk and funny, a 
good deal cf it is superfluous and 
wearisome 

We arrived at the Gaiety incog- 
nito, hence absence of demonstra- 
tion on part of audience. Having 
stalls reserved, we agreed, in the 
outer darkness, to be ‘“ some- 
bodies” for this night only. We 
triel assuming the recognise-no- 
one-beneath-a-countess sort of air 
—a limp dblasé-ness, so to spesk, 
which was well set off by spotless 
lavender kids, as they say in the 
fashion books, which had the de- 
sired effect of riveting the optics 
of the house. When that insuffer- 
able artist commenced sketching 
—well! it was all up then. My 
dream of splendour was shattered ! 
The first thing that struck us on 
entering was a mighty voice from 
the ‘“Ethereals” demanding a 
kangaroo to be produced. The 
management had none, apparently, 
in stock, But to awe us into a 
more chastened spirit, two gentle- 
men—by the side of whom, Solo- 
mon, of gorgeous memory, would 
be as one of naught—entered un- 
ceremonious!y from the sides of 
the curtain and toyed with the 
edge of a real Brussels, Here a 
gentleman, seemingly not to be 
awed by such, spoke these words : 
“Wot do it git a week?” The 
“it” was crushing, and Solomon's 
eclipsers vanished. During the 
pause thus o-casioned, Albert 
Chevalier entered the stalls quite 
unnoticed—poor fellow! There ! 
I suppose when he is better known 
this will not occur—and the cur- 
tain went up, revealing to our 
startled gaze a crowd of wondrous 
Villagers standing about, making 
a great fuss of drawing and quaft- 
ing pleasant nothingness from 
empty casks and bumpers. But 
F'lossy—beg pardon ! Miss Florence 
St. Jobn—would have real wet 
water to sling round. This burst 
of realism was slightly staggering 
at first, but we got over it. ‘La 
Mascotte” is a kind of rich aunt 
in the home~never be without 
it—a good fairy like—why ! even 
“dead certs.” come off. and the 
profanity - provoking automatic 


machine is decently honest to the lucky owner of a genuine mascotte. 
lhe proprietors, in this case, have a better time than the proprieted, 
as a mascotte loses all her power “if she marries whom she loves, 
ut loves whom she marries ;” so they say in the play. Property of 
this brand is a great risk, I should think; but I wouldn't mind 
risking it for a few months, though poor Rocco hadn't this mach 


ch 


oe his despotic king annexed his last gir), so to speak, making 
Rocco his chamberlain. and giving him the charmed name of Joseph 
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: , . . rh; but 
| fae ed Ystersorce, “that young Lewker's nibbling, sure enough ; 

SN vr lo id Mr ey ehink bell be landed till we put a little colour into ae Bggeo 
Berenice 5 00 ing to 2 ) So it was done, and Miss Ystersorce sunned herself religious 4 wi 
Now, a trip to Margi Ne aes) While young Lewker was painting the town vermilion t rough 
an eye to future snaggering. the fortn'ght had passed, he once more sought his idol’s 


j i : hen ! 

anxiety during her absence. ——(4.) And w Eee oe a ed Gloves wight 
‘ i been rather overdone in the browning line ; . 

por a ee Te oe serooched. “ Oh, lor! Barney on the crampet,” he murmured, and 


‘ : : sligible. P 
fled.——Miss B. Y. is still eligible P.§.—Different tactics in future. 


he house, An 
_a name calling forth not unmixed applause from t L 
“id iever-theee | you all know the story of “La ae alte 
can say is, it is a fine production, like all Gaiety plays. sre 
actors aud actresses, down to the chorus, do their level best, wi : 
is another way of saying itis a brilliant performance, and thanks 


are due to Mr. Edwardes for this revival. 


Tue MAN ABoUT TOWN, 


et ale ae 
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A QUESTION OF PROPRIETORSHIP. 


‘ORNEY J 13 7EW F 3 F -NIGHT 2” 
Mistress. —~“ On, CORNEY, COULD YOU LET US HAVé A FEW FLOWERS FOR THE TABLE TO 
Gardener.-“A FEW FLOWERS, 18 IT? SHURE YE HAD SOME TREE DAYS AGO. BUT Ol’LL LET YE HAVE SOME! YED BE 


AFTER STALIN’ THEM IF OI DIDN'T! !” 
From Providence —some house, methinks, 
Autumn Winds. In which to take his winter winke, 
At Margate, Ramsgate, Dovercourt, For autumn winds are sighing! 
And many a seaside health-resort, 
The fair and port!y dame who keeps The autumn winds convey to youth 
A boarding-house is in the deeps With every breat h a solemn truth. 
Ot her deep cash-box prying. They speak of Summer past and gone, 
She wants to know if she may carve They speak of Winter hurrying on, 
A joint, or needs on shrimps must starve, Of Time for ever flying. _ 
Kach day throughout the winter drear. They bid you, in Life’s summer-tide, 
Her harvest time is past this year — For Life’s drear winter while provide : 
The autumn winds are sighing ! Since what avail the force and strength 
The London gee-gee opes his jaws Of Life’s bright summer, when at length | 
and leachs a load “ He-ha |” heaauec Life’s autumn winds start sighing? 
He feels the Lreezes cool and fresh I t 
Replace the heat ‘neath which his flesh mpromp u. 
Has many a day been frying. “ During the Royal breakfast at Balmoral Castle the head piper plays 4 succession 
And then the lang hter dies away, of tunes upon the bagpipes, at the distance of a quarter ofa mile,”—Daily Papers. 
As be bethinks hiss witw dlemay “*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view,” 
Phat all the pains of f zdom drear The poet warbled, and ’tis very true 
And loe-pares streets will soon be here, That distance lends a charm to other things 
Since autumn winds are sighing ! Than prospects fair whereof the poet sings ; 
Our hardy youths no longer wield A truth, it seems, our good and gracious Queen 
The bat, nor in the cricket field Lays well to heart, and warily between 
Display their skill. Afar from home Herself, engage! discussing morning meal, 
Britannia’s daughters cease to roam, And the head piper’s drone, and screech, and skreel, 
And busily they re buying Places two furlongs good - 80 sing we now, 
All sorts of yrown-up-children’s toys, Tis distance lends enchantment to the row. 


To belp papa. mamma, the boys, 
Themselves, and—some one else—to while More Books for Holiday Reading. 
The | apie eves with mirth and smile, Not YET OUT, BUT EXPECTED BEFORE HOLIDAY SEASON OVER 
oF autumn winds are sighing ! “ A Damaged Peeper "—not by the author of “ A Marked Man.” 
“ Plain Miss Jones "—not a foil to “ Pretty Miss Smith.” ’ 
“The Man up to Date ”—not engaged to “ The Average WomaD. 
“The Boy who was Naughty’—no connection with ‘ The Man 
who was Good.” 
‘Not so Black as Some Paint Him”—not a companion to “ The 
Premier and the Painter.” 
“Then the Band Played "—not a sequel to “ Hush,” 


The impecunious City swell, 
Whose wardrobe ne'er is stocked too well, 
Must save 8 me cash, and bring away 
The winter coat that’s been since May 
In Uncle's store-room lying. 
lhe dormouse looks around to see 
What house he'd like to rent rent-free, 
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THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 
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THE CLANG OF THE CLOCK TOWER. 


Oh ! yes. of course, the House of Lords will have to be mended or 
ended. © But the conflict between the peers and the people will have 
to be fought out on addirect, not on aside issue. Let the Irish organs 
and tools masquerading in the garb of Radicalism scream as they 
like, the action of the Lords on this question is approved by the vor 
populi in England, notwithstanding the clamour of those two 
extremes—the Radical te etotaler and the pot-house politician. 





* THEREFORE, | SAY, ‘DOWN WITH THE LORDS!’ LEND US ‘OLD 
0’ THAT POT WHEN YOU'RE DONE,” 


Our sailor and soldier princes have been having a warm time of it 
lately. The Duke of Edinburgh and Cobro’—dear me! how mixed 
up the German admiral and English sovereign—oh, my poor 
head !|— really, it’s a difficult matter to decide what H.R.H. is or 
isn't. Anyway, the Queen's second son has been the subject of some 
very pertinent questions by Radical members (though Radical 
ministers have treated them as though they were impertinent) in 
relation to his absence from his duties while Commander-in-Chief at 
Devonport, 


* * * 


Then, again, the job whereby Lord Roberts was shelved, and 
the Duke of Connaught promoted to the Aldershot Command, has 
cost the Government a good many bad quarters-of-an-hour. They 
bung out their Bannerman on the outward wall, but the cry was 
still that they came, with their inconvenient questions, those 
Radical members, very reasonably wanting to know wby the services 
of the hero of a hundred fights had been declined with thanks, and 
the most important command in the British army (because, in 
reality, it is infinitely more important than the Command-in-Chief) 
had been given to an officer who, though doubtless a hard-working 
and efficient officer, and—if he had the chance to show it—a brave 
man, had only once been in action, and then in the second line, and 
who, obviously, but for the circumstance of his being born a Queen’s 
son, would have deemed himself very lucky if he had by this time 


got his colonelcy, 
* * * 


Mr. Dalziel did yeomau's se: vice to the Radical cause in pressing 
the matter forward to a division, and deserves the thanks of all 
Britons who desire the abolition of jobbery and patronage in all 


public offices and posts, 
* 


But I want to know why Burns and Hardie, the} professed oppo- 
nents of jobbery and privilege, took no part in either the debate or 
the division on Mr, Dalziel’s amendment, 1 am not surprised at 
Burns, but I did expect we should have heard from Hardie 


And let English Radicals note to what extent their Irish allies 
have 1cquited the sacrifices made for the Home Rule Craze caure, 


For this cause the English Liberal party parted with Bright 
Chamberlain, Selborne, Hartington, and Salen How heate then 


Irishmen reciprocated when purely Radical questions have been on 
the carpet ! } 


Amongst the voters for the Duke of Connaught’s appointment I 
find the names of Dillon, Esmonde, Hogan, Macdona, M’ Donnell, 
O’Brien (P. J. and W.), O'Keefe, Sexton and Sullivan, 


* * * 
In fact, our Nationalist friends are using English Radicalism as a 


cat’s-paw. - z A 
Mr. Dabinthe-eye Majority also voted in favour of the prince's 
appointment, But if the appointment had been made in Lord 
Salisbury’s premiership our coloured frieuad would have given us 
the opinion of India, according to himself, upon the subject. 
* * * 


Upon that organ of Dis-united Ireland, the Daily News, the Union 
Jack seems to have tie same effect as a red rag on a bull. Some of 
the reading in the Daily News’ columns is among the best in British 
journalism ; but what can be said of such sorry stuff as this /—‘' The 
satisfaction with which this announcement (that the Queen had 
consented to the application of the Lord Great Chamberlain for the 
hoisting of the Union Jack on the Victoria Tower during the sittings 
of Parliament) was heard by the faithful Commons was tempered 
by the farther announcement that tbe cost of the display would be 
£25 a year. There is no provision in the Estimates this year.” 
Then the party that doesn’t grudge the millions it would take to 
haul down the Union Jack in one part of the United Kingdom, 
grudges spending £25 to fly it in another. 

* * * 

Now, here is an offer. If the First Commissioner of Works is 80 
hard up that he cannot pay the £25 a year incidental to flying 
the most glorious flag in the world on the tower of the Mother of 
Parliaments, the proprietors of Fux will pay it willingly. Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, please note. 

* * * 

If Lord Salisbury or Mr. Chamberlain, for the purpose of creating 
a faggot vote, had let six furnished rooms at Hattield House or 
Highbury to a clergyman of the Church of England and a son-in- 
law at a rental of three shillings and tenpence a week, what a 
screech we should have from the Irishmen and their satellites the 
Gladstonites ! The arrangement by which Mr. Drew (happily in- 
effectually) endeavoured to qualify for a vote as a lodger at 
Hawarden Castle is no more creditable to him as a clergyman of the 
Church of England than to Mr. Gladstone as Prime Minister of 
England. 

a + * 

Yes. Gladstone and John Bull have journeyed together many a 
mile, and a good deal of the road has been a pleasant one. But now. 
they have arrived at the cross-roads where their ways diverge. 

* * * 


John Bull has gone too far with his old acquaintance, and his 
answer to Fun’s “Going my way, John?” is, “ Yes! Good-bye, 
William,” THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER. 


Undoubtedly Undaunted. 


Then spake Lord Thomas Howard, 
“Fore God, I am no coward!” 
—TENNYSON. 


‘* Zounds, ye fat paunch, ’an ye call me coward, I’ll stab thee!’’—SHAKESPEARE 
IF the other fellow’s figure 
Than your own be somewhat bigger, 
If you guess that he could smite you hip and thigh 
Then your heart commences quaking, 
And your knees they take to shaking, 
When the other fellow smacks you in the eye. 


Though your soul be wildly yearning 
For the pleasure of returning 
His amenities, your soul you self-deny, 
To deserved retaliation 
You prefer absquatulation, 
When the other fellow smacks you in the eye! 


But, although you fully know, man, 
That ’twas terror of your foeman 
Which incited you at once to “do a guy,” 
Yet you tell a different story 
Of the feelings that came o'er ye 
When the other fellow smacked you in the eye! 


You assure your comrades roundly 
You'd have thrashed the scoundrel soundly, 
But the knowledge that. if at him you did fly, 
You would him to death have throttled, 
Made you keep your anger bottled, 
When the other fellow smacked you in the eye! 
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The Course of True VERBUM SAP.; OR, “ FUN’S” FUNNY CONJUGATIONS. 


Love. 


My wages were small, ‘tis true, 
But 1 made up my mind to weo 


il. MONERE — TO ADVISE. 
A CASE FOR PASTEUR. 





Miss Jones, whose abode 
In the Old Kent Road 
Was prettily named “ Sca View.” 


We sat in the arbour shade, 
I and my well-loved maid, 
Until Mr. Jones, 
In stentorian tones, | 
Shouted, “ Time that the tea was | 
made !” 


“ Good-bye, Mr. Smith,” said she, 
“I’m as sorry as | can be, 

But I’ve really no choice ; 

My progenitor’s voice 
Summons me in to tea,” 


“Don't bid me farewell,” I said, 
“ Six wearisome hours hare sped 
Since I had a meal : 


























I distinctly feel 
Desirous to join your spread.” 


Monto—“| advise (you to make that dog let 


Mones —“ Thou advisest (me t» go to the 


£0)” sail the sapient gentleman on the other side apothecary) 1” 


[ entered the cottage door ; of the fence. 


Of victuals there seemed goed 





store, 
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Took a pugilist’s pose ee 
And stretched me cut flat on the = ‘a 


floor! — 


So, if there is any force BS 
In the proverb, that true love’s »& 
course 
Will not smoothly run, 
‘Tis clear as the sun 
My love bas a genuine source ! ~ 


” 
¥ 


In the Human Hive. | 
How doth the little busy B. 
Improve each shining hour. & 
By spreading scandal far and free 
With tongue severe and sovr. 








} \} m i T '" 
sut Mr. Jones rose, i—. {— = bj ut 
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She clacks and cackles o’er her tea, 
Like tippler o’er his toddy, 
For by the Busy B, you see, 


then and t ts, 
We mean the *‘ Busy Body.” hen and there) 


Monet—" He adviseth (bim to have the leg off 


MONEMUS—*“ We (the patient's mother and aunt) 
advise (him to get further advice.)" 














Not a ‘** Man-Woman.” 


SAyYs Miss Vivian, “ I am not of 
That sad class of Joud and low 

Females, who would fain a lot of 
Manly ways about them show. 


[ myself, though you may flout m2 
Find in manliness no charm. 

All of man that I’d about me 
Have is simply this—his arm !” 


Doctor to Patient. 





[ FELT your pulse at dead of nigh-, Vv | 

I felt your pulse at noontide bright, 

| felt your pulse when fever’s blight | 
Lay on you like a curse. it % 4 


I felt your pulse when you were hot, 
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I felt your pulse when cold you got : 
Say, patient, patient, is it not 


High time I—felt your purse ? retain the leg ?)” 


. Voltaire’s cynical summary of England, that it was a nation of 
fifty religions and one sauce,” has a peculiar bearing upon the 
question put by Mr. Morton to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on Wednesday last. The honourable member wished to know if the 
Houre could have a Nouconformist chaplain at least three times a 
week, This question opens up a fine field for theological speculation. 
There must be at the present moment at least 365 different religions. 
Why not, therefore, give a chance to all in that bappy bunting- 
ground of fads and eccentricities—the preseut House of Commons ? 


MoneTIs — “ You (two doctors) advise (me to 


MonENT—“They (the doctors) advise (us to 
stick to the leg—what a comfort ! 1)” 


The Water Companies are at it again, and the cry goes up» 
“How long! How my a In spite of all temptation , 
Fowler still thinks the best (water) course, in the interest ‘of 
the poor, is to charge for water accomling to the rateable 
value of the house occupied and not by measure, We are 
bound to say that we consider him right im the main, and feel 
sure that the companies will not underra’e him. With regard; to 
the Chelsea Water Company we may say: “We Chelsea what we 


Chelsea !”’ 
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Matrimonial 
Notes 
and Queries. 


Do marriage bells 
necessarily mean 
wedding rings? 

” . + 


When two people 
are tied at the 
altar, does it mean 
that one cannot 
alter the tie after it 
has been altared ? 


Is it correct to 
make a passin’ re- 
mark to a Metho- 
dist preacher? 

. * om 


If the curate 
marries the pret- 
tiest girl in the 
parish, does it 
follow that the 
prettiest girl in 
the parish always 
marries the curate ? 


Who supplies the 
weiding service— 
the cutler, the 
curate, or the con- 
nubial couple? 

** «6 


Why, if the bride- 
groom always mar- 
ries the best girl, 
does not the bride 
marry the best 
man / 

B= . 

Why do all the 
belles wear bows ? 


Is it really true 
that, when we 
throw an old shoe 
after the happy 
pair, it does not 
mean “ good luck,” 
but “good rid- 
dance,” or is it 
done to take a rice 


out of them ? 
= 7 > 


Whether these notes are not getting too queer, and if I continue 
them, shall I not get a notice that will queer my position ? 


Modern Fiction. 


WHEN ruddy Sol has sunk to rest, and twilight rules serene, 
When, o'er the surface of the lake, there comes a magic sheen, 
I sit upon the moss-grown seat, beneath the willow tree, 

And give myself to idle dreams, and wandering reverie. 

And this the thought that constantly obtrudes upon my mind, 
What very curious things we miy in modern fiction find ! 


My memory endures no strain to recoilect the book 
Comparing to a basilisk’s the ball-room beauty's look, 
Whil-t Edmund, her adored one, who was something on the stage, 


FUN. 
THE CAMERA CRAZE. 
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RANDOM SNAPS. 
THE RODAK-ERS’ CoDE OF ETIQUETTE, 


| Chacked,—ED. ] not even reprimanded for his temerity. 


Gunn-Mettle. 


Mr, FUN 
Saith “ Well done !” 
To this Son 
Of a Gunn. 
Surely none 


Was kissing her, or cursing her, on almost every page ; 


And then across my memory those words of magic come, 
A lady makes her hero say, “ Cicis Romano sum /” 


My wife is “ gone" on novels, and she lends them me to read : 

I tell her to read Shakespeare, but my counsel bears no seed ; 
From early dawn to midnight o'er the volumes she will pore, 
And when her stock is finished, Mudie's van brings dozens more : 
But, e’en to Aer receptive mind, I think a shock was given, 
When the hero told a la ly she remind-d him of Heaven. 
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Revenge is 
Sweet. 
& 
Tommy had told 
a fib, 


So he was put 
down frcm_ the 
well-filled Sunday 
tea- table, and or. 
dered to go into his 
bedroom and _ stay 
there a_ prisoner 
until his father 
should set him at 
liberty. 

“T am sorry to 
punish you so,” said 
the Rev. Mr. Strict, 
“but I cannot 
allow my little son 
to become a story- 
teller!” 


II, 


Two bours later 
the rev. gent, was 
in the midst of his 
sermon, and Tom- 
my, still red-eyed 
and heavy-lipped, 
was sitting beside 
his mother in a 
front pew. 

* To illustrate my 
meaning more for- 
cibly—to bring the 
grand truth of this 
glorious doctrine 
more clearly home 
to you, brethren” 
—so ran the elo- 
quent discourse— 
‘*T will just tell 
you a story——” 

Up in the front 
pew, regardless of 
maternal grabs at 
the tail of its 
jacket, rose a tiny 
form. 

“Say, father!” 
it yelled, while the 
congregation sat 
aghast, “what did 
you mean by pun- 
ishing me for story: 
telling, if you're 
going to tell a 
story yourself?” 


The Rev. Strict somehow blundered on to “ sever.thly ” without 
getting his anecdote off his chest, and Tommy, strange to{say, was 


ONE of the great features of the recent cricket season isjthe fact 
of William Gunn, the Notts professional, scoring over 2,000 runs l 


Can e’er shun,— 
To thus run 


To a pun. 


Or to say (is it NOTTS so?) that Gunn takes the Bun ! 


How to recognise a peer on sight is a problem at present agitating 
the officials of the Upper House. We therefore give some general 
rules, which we trust will be found effective :—Attention should be 
given to his general ap-pear-ance ; should the result of this be 
Baron, it would be wise to Markis demeanour, and the way (to use 4 
phrase of the ring) he manages his Dukes, Anyway the:man who 
would perfect himself in this study should get up Karly. 
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SMITHERS. 


SMITHERS has a particular ten- 
dency for making rather peculiar 
mistakes, The other evening he con- 
trived a whole series under my direct 
observation. First of all he accosted 
me in the street, and mistaking me 
for a perfect stranger, borrowed a 
match to light tbe stem of his pipe ; 
=the bowl, through some previous 
misadventure, being non est. I lent 
him two matches. He dropped one 
in the dark, and struck tbe other to 
look for it. He abandoned the search, 
after burning his fingers, and passed 
on, muttering something about “a 
valuable waste of time.” 

I happened to be following the 
same road, which turned off into the 
railway terminus; ard it was here, 
through the agency of an automatic 
galvanic battery, that he particularly 
distinguished himself. The machine 
was standing stolidly enough in a 
corner of the station, when it happened 
to arrest his gaze. He evidentiy mis- 
took the face for that of an acquaint- 
ance, and the protruding handles for 


a pair of outstretched arms soliciting Angelina says the sun is bad for the complexion. Edwin 
Anyhow he advanced agices with her, and decides that a sunshade is an indispensable 
item in a girl's equipment, 


an embrace, 

with a smile of welcome, and seizing 

the handles, tried to shake them 

heartily, saying, ‘‘ How d’yer do ol’ f'llar!—haven't seen yer f'r 
9 


The unresponsiveness of the machine was beginning to influence 
him, when the arrival on the scene of a mischievous shoeblack gave 
a new turn to the proceedings. This urchin took in the “ mistake ” 
at a glance, and suddenly—witbout asking anybody's permission —he 
dropped into the slot one of those French pennies that are used in 
the City for the purposes of small change. The result was that 
Smithers immediately experienced an electric shock, and the subse- 
quent sensation of finding himself on the pavement in a state 
bordering on frenzy. He rose, however, with a reckless dignity, 
divested himself of bis coat, and, colloquially speaking, went for 
that “ ol’ f'llar.” 

Let it be said of him, in the one blow he succeeded in delivering, 
Smithers made xo mistake, But the policeman did, in acting the 
go-between at an inopportune moment, 

[ never saw a policeman so destitute of humour, It cost me 
half-a-crown to explain the joke tohim. Then I got Smithers into 
his coat, out of the station, and into a cab. Here he ordered the 
cabman to drive him to the Pav,; but I quickly rectified that mis- 
take by giving the driver his private address. 

The shoeblack and a few friends turned up to see bim off. I 
wanted to speak to that urchin afterwards, but he couldn't wait ; be 
was in a hurry. 

What other mistakes Smithers made that night I don't know. 
But the next morning he excused his non-attendance at business by 
sending word that he was confined to the hous: with @ severe cold. 


Judiciously — 


; Si Sm: 
Ambiguous. — 
Editor (to Reporter).— 

* We cannot admit anything 

like deception into our 

columns, Mr. Vaper, Your 
description of the Quern 

Valley Railway Accident 

i8 most graphic ; but you 

head it, ‘ By an Eye Wit- 
ness, and I am informed 

that it was written in a 

public - house in Fleet 

street.” 

Reporter, —* True, sir; 
but in using the words 
‘Eye Witness’ I merely 
alluded to my Mind's Eye.” 


The man who would jndge 
4 summer by a swallow 
would probably reckon a 
Day by a Martin, 


| 






> 


—_ 
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Mr. Bagpots, who so successfully 
carried off the first prize at the Horse 
Slaughterers' and Sausage Manufac- 
turers’ Exhibition this year— 
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Tempora Mutantur. 


Tempora mutantar, mutamur 
quoque nos ! 
Why wears the journalist a look so 
pensive and so cross? 
He's overhauled his desk, and there 
discovered, with a curse, 
Five hundred sprightly lines in 
prose, five hundred lines in verse. 
Oh ! what a waste of comic brain— 
oh! what a flow of wit 
Those screedings mean! yet now, 
alas | he dare not them submit 
To any editorial wight on earth, 
And whybecos ? 
’Oos tempora mutantur, muta- 
mur quoque nos |, 


Tempora mutantur, mutamur 
quoque nos ! 

He rubs his sleeves across hia eyes, 
and why that sudden gloss 

Upon 
sleeve? A flattened tear is there. 

And in his arms (while on his mind 
he bears a load of care) 

He takes a load cf MSS., and in the 
fire he throws 

Five hundred sprightly lines of 
verse, five hundred lines of prose. 

Those screeds are all on themes that 
now from earth have passed 
away— 


his threadbare garment's 


The Crino'ine, the Missing Word, Ta ra-ra Boom-de-ay |! 
So their production means to him a dead and perfect loss, 
For tempora mutantur, mutamur quoque nos! 


An Effectual Riddance. 


My wife she got freckles galore, 

And distress her extremely they soon did : 
Her heart they m»de savagely sore, 

And her vanity woundily wounded, 
So she said to me swestly one day, 

“ I've a notion, my love, l’ve a notion 
That my freckles will all go away 

If I use Ballyhoozulum's Lotivn. 
Ten and sixpence per bottle —no more ! 

You will get me some, won't you, love?” Meekly 
I promised to do so ; and four 

Or five bottles I bought for her weekly, 
Yes, for rubbing the stuff on her face 

She quite took the proverbial “ Kecles ;"’ 
And, by Jove, in a month or two's spsce, 

She got rid of the most of —— 


Her freckles? 
Not at all! 


Far from it! ! 


Nothing like it, dear boy !! ! 
She got rid of the most of my shekels! 1!!! 





Appeared at Bow Street yesterday 
(in consequence). 


The Ass in the 
Lion’s Skin. 


NEW VERSION. 

THERE was once a silly 
Ass, who, by dint of clever 
self-advertisement, got in- 
vited to parties as a literary 
Lion. As he bad published 
nothing and a less, at 
last people b gan to ask 
him to roar, not necesrarily 
for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 
The Ass thereapen wrote a 
three - volume novel, His 
acquaintances at once saw 
that he was bat a silly Ass 
after all. 

MozaL—Don't bean Ass. 


“Ira all up,” as the 
mountaineer sail, 
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The Unappreciated THROUGH OLD LONDON-—TAKING SHORT CUTS. me, but T felt that epoiegien 


Humorist. 


To plunge at once into my 
story. I loved Susannah Spinks, 
and Susannah reciprocated my 
affection; why, 1 know not; 
but it was so. Anyway, we 
loved, and the time had arrived 
for me to be introduced to ber 
father, Abinadab Spinks. 

Perhaps I should mention 
that I had met Susannah at a 
mutual friend’s, where the was 

ing a holiday, and, there- 
fore, bad not as yet seen her 
respected parent. 
was invited to dinner, and 
went. Now,as lam considered 
(by my family) to be a born 
wit, I determined to act up to 
my character, and although 
things certainly might have 
turned out better, I am bound 
to say that on that particular 
evening I surpassed myself. 
But let me not anticipate. 

I found Mr. Spinks to be a 
rather severe-looking old gentle- 
man, and not at all what I bad 
expected. Moreover, at dinner 
he seemed to me rather a bore. 
He told me a long story of how 
bis father bad made a great 
point of giving his children 
striking vames, christening bis 
eldest Zorobabel, and working 
through the monstrosities of 
nomenclature till he came to 
Abinadab, the youngest. 

Here was my first ~ 
tunity. I took it, “ Your 
father,” said |,“ must Abinadab 
at finding names.” 

[ am sorry to say that, al- 
though I laughed heartily 
myself, Mr. Spinks did not even 
smile. However, “ Try, try 


again,” has always been my No. 5,—-CHEAP-SIDE. self through the glass door of 


motto ; so | tried, 

We were drinking champagne. He asked me what I thought of 
the wine. I said that I didn't believe the cham. was genuine. He 
seemed hurt, so [ said I should like Saumur—some more, | added, 
with ry oseny. as I felt I was giving myself away, so to speak. He 
turned black ip the face, and changed the conversation. 

1 now bégan to see that, if | was to make a good impression on 
my prospective father-in-law, | must adopt some other method of 
amusing him, There being some pictures in the room, evidently by 
some comic artist, 1 remarked that he seemed to have some very 
amusing caricatures, He said he wasn't aware of it. I told him he 
was far too modest ; that they were really excellent ; the one over 
the sideboard exceptionally so. The elongated nose, the starting 
eyes, and the most Puritanical tarn of the mouth, were in the finest 
style of caricature, worthy of Pelligrini. 

I noticed, as | was saying this, that Susannah looked rather 
frightened, but did not understand why, till Abinadab, with an air 
of grim politeness, thanked me for praising the picture, as it was a 
portrait of bis dear brother Zorobabel, and was considered an 
excelent likeness, and that the other caricafwres—and he 
emphasised the word — were portraits of other near and dear relatives. 


BIRD'S” 


CUSTARD 
POWDER 


ns are a Daily Luxury. Dainties in endless BY/N-Iit 
v » The Choicest Dishes and the Richest | Refus ka 
Custard. NO EGGS REQUIRED. ie 
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A cold shiver ran through § 
































































were useless, so fora time silence 
claimed me for her own. 






































When dessert came in, | : Ix 
offered toshow Mr. Spinks what ; 
is a at Maskelyne and 
Cooke's “a little clegant jug- 
glery.” I prided myself a ; Th 
deftness, but whether the por. : 
trait business—or the wine— 4 4 
had flown to my head, I com. = 
menced by breaking a decanter, ae Ta 
and, although I passed it of i 
with a neat little. joke about 
being “ in wine, oh, a very ass!” i 
I noticed Mr. Spinks’ lips 2 To 
tighten and twitch ominously, 3 
Susannah, evidently alarmed, 
rose and left the room. 

Now, I believe all might yet ” 
have gone well had I not hit ] 
on a very unwise topic of con- 
versation. There had been that T 
day, inthe Daily Claptrap, a 
letter pointing out the general - I 
wickedness of amusement, and ; 
advocating compulsory closing b An 
of theatres and music-halls, and ; 
the prohibition of all light : } 
literature. | li’ 

I made this letter a subject of 
much banter. I suggested that " 
the writer must be a person of 
low and degraded taste, thatit . 
was doubtless sent fiom some No 
asylum for incurable idiots, 
and that it would give me 7 

_fe much pleasure to see the writer, 
that I might express my Wi 
opinions on the subject to him , 
personally. , 

My host rose, with these 
awful words— Fee 

“ Young man, you have your 
wish; Zam he!” C 

I started back, and fell over if 
my chair, and precipitated my : 
a large china cabinet. But 

My host, giving me time to extricate myself, continued— 4 
“You have come here this evening, as I understand, to ask for \ 
the hand of my daughter, Susannah. You commence by making 
objectionable puns on my name and wine. You ridicule my dear Sey 
brother's portrait, you call me to my face an incurable idiot, and, ; 
as a finale to your vacuous inanity, you destroy about a thousand k 
pounds’ worth of irreplaceable china. I absolutely refuse my con- | 
sent. When my daughier leaves my roof, she leaves it for that of a Or 
man, and not a mountebank. Go!” And he pointed to the door. | ( 
I went. | 
Too late, I recognised the fact that a wit, like a prophet, 1s Shc 
unknown outside his own family circle. 
I have only to add that Susannah, a little after, married a young. . E 
but energetic, County Councillor, and that, probably owing to the 
portions of valuable china which I still carry in my bead, [ have 
never been able to pose as a humorist since. 
NOTICE.—“ FUN” is to be obtained of all Newsvendors and 
at all Railway Bookstalls throughout the United Kingdom 
early on Tuesday morning. 
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The Centenary 


Boom. 
Ix these end-of- the- century 
days, 
‘Mongst the crotchets that 
make me irate, 
There is one very flourishing 


craze 
That I madly and mortally 
hate. 
I am vastly incensed and pro- 
voked 
When I’m asked to trot out 
£ s. d. 
To immortali:e someone who 
croaked 
In the year seventeen ninety 
three, 
And, ere winter has gone, 
there’s no doubt, 
I'll be begged to contribute 
some more 
To the glory of one who pegged 
out 
In the year seventeen ninety 
four. 
And I fail to see why I should 
thus 
Apotheosise people of whom 
I ne'er heard in my life; so I 


cuss 
The confounded Centenary 
Boom, 
Now, of course, I don’t mean 
to deny 
That exceptional cases there 
be. 


Why yourself, gentle reader, 
and I 
May, ere crossing the Stygian 
sea, 
Feel sublime Immortality’s 
breath 
On our cheeks, and our ghosts 
will be glad 
lf, a century after our death, 
All creation about us go 
mad |! 
Bot I can’t for the life of me 
guess 
Why the personage who, in 
the year 
Seventeen hundred odd, gained 
success 
ae poem on “Skittles and 
jeer,” 
Or by taking a trip to Cathay, 
Or inventing a toil-saving 


loom, 
Should be puffed in excelsis to- 
day 
By a splendid Centenary 
Boom, 


But, avast! Iam wrong! 
For | cam very easily guess 


OH, little coquette, 


Your scheme is upset. 
It grieves me. now, to find you— 
With callous intent— 


So cunningly bent 


Your amorous glance, 


The 


To drag my heart behind you. 


Through “ a circumstance,” 


Has lost it’s fascination ; 


The delicate flash 
Of your lovely lash 


Instils no animation, 





= 
' 


Sting. 


You handle a fan 
As a maiden can 
Witb shapely arm and slender, 
And the looks you perk, 
With a dainty smirk, 
Are exquisitely tender ;— 


But the play of your eye, 
The blush, and the sigh,— 
Your face, aglow or pensive,— 
And your liquid tone, 
I am fain to own 
No longer inoffensive. 


So, pretty coquette, 


Pray draw in your net ; 


To guard my heart I’ve reason : 


I have had one sting 


From a wasp on the wing, 


I'll risk no more this season ! 


Iam wrong! 


Why so constant and ceaseless a throng 


Of centenaries now we 


possess. 


Do you think, O, my innucent frien’! 
Hero-worship's the cause of the game? 
You'll be nearer the mark, I contend, 
If the worship of Mammon you blame. 
For the man who his hand will not put 
To the plough of hard work, may sovn lodge 
Lots of cash in his bank, if be’!l but 
F Engineer a centenary dodge ; 
Since, while contemporaneous worth 
Goes in indigence down to the tomb, 
Big donations are freely sent forth 
To uptold the Centenary Boom ! 


Impressive. 
Jones,—* You would trust him, then?” 
Srown.—*Trust him! With my—umbrella.” 
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A Disastrous Inno- 


vation. 

Jinkins (about te start a 
restaurant),—‘* I shall also 
introduce a feature that has 
never Leen heard of in England 
before, I mean to get a set of 
smart, active, intelligent 
waiters—fellows who will look 
alive, doncherknow !” 

Chortlekins.—*For Heaven's 
sake, Jinkins, don't do that! 
Do you want to make us a 
nation of cannibals?” 

Jinkins.—“ Eh? what's that. 
I don't think I quite follow 
you!” 

Chortlekins. — “Why, my 
innocent little man, if you 
have anything that looks alive 
knocking about in a London 
restaurant, it will be taken for 
Gorgonzola, and devoured on 
the spot!” 


Ex Tenebris. 

SCENE,— Carriage on the 
Metropolitan Dis'rict Iailway 

He (bursting with infor- 
mation about Goethe).—* And 
his last dying were, ‘Light! 
more light |’” 

She (dying to read “ Fun"). 
—“* Indeed |! Did he die in 
one of these carriages, then?” 


In a Sanitary Light. 


Sanitas sanitatum et omnia 
sanitas! This was the maxim 
which Lord Beaconstield laid 
down for his party when he 
first came into office, Omnia 
sanitas appears to be the mot- 
to of the Sanitas Company, 
who are enlarging their scope 
of operations all round, the 
latest deve'opment being the 
Kingzett Sulphur Candles, 
which they are now manufac- 


turing. 
Facts. 

Irritable Master (turning 
sharply on servant).—"“ What 
was that you said?” 

Servant (meekly), — “ No- 
thing, sir.” 

Vaster (courtly), — “ Well, 
don't let me hear you say it 
again!” 


Impetuous Suaitor (on his 
hnees).—" Oh! my darling! 
will you marry me ?” 


Darling (who prides herself in making no rash promises).— 


““ Maybe not, and maybe no.” 


Queen o’ the May up to Date. 
Whoja think yo'r’ gittin’ at? Yo’'ll rise and chop some 


sticks, 


An’ light the fire, an’ hev yo’rdad his breakfast cooked by 


six. 


Yo'd make yo'r mother yo'rslave, Alice, but yo'r mother 


she ain't no jay, 


Though yo'r’ to be Queen o’ the May, Alice, though yo'r’ to 


be Queen o’ the May! 


There was no Small. 


Little Girl (looking at back view of her father, who is cery stout). 
—‘ Mamy, which is the smal! of Daddy's back ?” 


Not Necessary. 


She.—*' He doesn't look clever.” 


He,—*“ It isn t necessary that he should do so - he w« clever.” 
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Playing the Devil with Us; 
or, The Tempter. 


By a very Fair Attempter. 


Mr. Jones, disregarding the maxim carrat 
emptor, has plunged into some very blank 
verse—worse than that, he has inflicted it 
npon a patient public that bas never done 
him any harm. On, Mr, Jones, what a 
serious man you are ! 

In Act I, the author recklessly springs 
upon us a wreck. N.B.—In this respect 
The Tempter recalls The Tempest. Unfortu- 
nately, however, on the first night something 
went wrong with the works, and the scere 
literally dragged ! 

When we are introduced to a prince whose 
soul the Devil bas set himself to win, with a 
woman as the bait, we know what is coming, 
and that we are to be treated to a variation 
of Faust, 

Prince Leon of Auvergne is coming over to 
wed the Lady Avis, and, for some unex- 
plained reason, thes patch up dissension 
‘twixt the Kings of France and England— 
how, is one of the many riddles of the play, 
The Devil, for once, determines to prevent a 
marriage, Then we have the next scene—a 
kind of dramatisation of the Canterbury 
Talee—and Mr. Tree plays the Devil with 
the pilgrims. We nre bere introduced to the 
Ladies Avis and Ieobel, who are borne in on 
a litter, to accentuate the pretensions of the 
work to be a lit(t)erary play. His Satanic 


Majesty decides that Leon sball not fall in 
good gyurl daughter of the wicked earl, but shall have his fling 
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love with Avis, the 


Miss Jones, the new governess, tired of being 


prodded in her own ribs by the ribs of her 
pupils’ parasols— 


with Ieobel. He aleo puts Avis on her guard, and gives her lover them. 


away by including him in a rigmarole reflection on man in general, 
tells ber that * man’s an odd animal, false, cunning, vicious, greedy, 
yurposeless, impotent, 
—Wwhich is something like rant, though the last is some- " 


ignorant, vain, imconstant, super: ilious, 

riticulous”’ 

times very true—and he adds :— 
“'Tis charitable " 


Burglars 
, Architects 
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played also, which goes without saying 
whenever Mr. Tree is concerned. Migs 
Neilson, as the Lady Isobel, was as lovely 
as—Miss Neilson always is. Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh was a refreshing, crisp, and tooth. 
some Lettice, and Mrs. Tree characteristi. 
cally charming and clever as the Lady Avis, 
Some of the lines are very good, as, fog 
instance, the passage commencing— 


“ All pangs, all conflicts, all that hurts us 
here, 
Are but as pebbles thrown into a pond,” 


Though it sounds slightly mixed, Alto. 
gether, Mr. Jones's play is the very respect- 
able attempt of a very respectable writer to 
accomplish a very great work. 


THE MAN ABOUT Towy, 


Hola! Zola. 


WELCOME to these shores M, Emil Zola, 
and accept the commiserations of one of 
your most sincere admirers upon the bad 
French you will have to endure from the 
innumerable self-constituted deputations that 
will besiege you. FUN is glad to sec you on 
La Terre of John Bull, seeing you have done 
so much to Cure a diseased system in your 
own, We drain the goblet to you, and then 
we'll a some more. For FUN, an’ a great 
army of intellect behind him, who Rare 
about you—(Ob! chuck it.—E_ .) . es 

We thank M. Zola and his compagnons de 
voyage in anticipation for the kind things 


they will say to the “representative crowd” that will cheer them 
to the echo, a large proportion without compretending a word of 


Some Appropriate Birds. 


For Deep-sea Fishermen ... 


The Night-in gale. 
ost ibe ..- The Robin. 
... The Wren. 


» Skirt Dancers ... ake ... The Wagtail. 


, , for ’ he Lark 
being the Devil, he, of course would ts , ; int onsidera- ” For Arry The L : ls 
. tion) » would take coatry ay anne » For Babies eos ... The Crow & The Thrush. 
rl ‘ 
*To think him mad ; for that’s the only key ” wd eet finials ore ane -poraie ae P 
To bis most strange career on this strange earth. » Lor Lvening rapes ... vee ne Lyre-bird, 


And why he tarries here, andl why he labours, 


And feeds and rests, and why he keeps on breeding 


Are mysteries to me,”’ 


But the mystery to me 's why he writes this sort of blank verse play. 


Isobel’s uncle has filched from her the 
lands of Carmayne (which makes the play 
reminiscent of the Babes in the Wood), so 
that the Lady Isobel is only indirectly 
carrying out the maxim that exchange is no 
robbery when she, who loves her cousin's 
lover, cozens her lover from her cousin. and 
sends him the key of the situation and of 
her room, Just at this point the moral Mr. 
Jones’ play is decidedly warm. 

In this play there are not only wheels 
within wheels, but there's a Tree within a 
tree, for the Devil hides in a ahem ! 
blighted trunk to li-ten to the vows of con- 
stancy of the inconstant lovers, 





How does it all end? Isobel hears that 
somebaly has said that somebody has said 
that Leon has eaid, and so on: nd 80 on, and 
then melodramatically brinws her indifferent 
life and Mr. Jones’ indifferent play to a 
close, and if she had kindiy obliged an hour 
earlier we might have caught our trains. 

Then we have a Cunterbury Cathedral 
scene, with, of course, some chants chucked 
in, whereby we are reminded of <A’ Beckett ; 
so that, taken ail round, the play gives some 
exercise to the rp:ings of memory. 

The play also resembles the panorama of 
the Lord Mayor's Show, in so far as it is “ all 
highly coloured.” Mr, Fred Terry is gor- 
‘eously got-up as a mediwval masher. The 
vil was devilishly well - dressed, and 








The Cannibal. 


Smith.—* It’s all a matter of food. Now, what do you live on?” 











By a slight variation of her toilette, makes ~ 


every body comfortable, 





Barker.—*1? Oh, I live on my uncle.” 


Brown's Billlongings. 


BROWN'S tradesmen all got notes one day 
From Brown, “ To have my bill straightway 
I greatly long—my bill I'll pay 

When I've the items ratified.” 
Now Brown was very deep in debt, 
So each good tradesman vowed he'd let 
No time elapse ere Brown should get 

All his BILLLONGINGs gratitied !” 


And each good tradesman worshipped Brown 
That day; but, ere the sun went down, 
Each tradesman’'s smile became a frown, 
Each tradesman took offence with him, 
For, ere he penned those notes urbane 
From his abode in Leanpurse Lane, 
Old Brown had fled by night, and ta’en 
All his BELONGINGS thence with bim! 


A Grin over the Green Cloth. 


ScenE—Billiard-room in a private house. 
Jones, Brown, and Mary. Jones chalking 
his cue and speaking to Mary, who ¥ 
marking ; Brown playing. 

JONFS V. BROWN—RIVALS. oa 
Jones (barred),—“ Who's ahead, Mary: 
Mary.—“ You are—a thickhead |” 

(But he lost the game.) 


PEOPLE are much better than other people 
give them credit for being. 


THERE'S nothing secedes like success. 
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True Stories.—No. II. 


SOCIAL AMBITION, 


SimON DUNDERHEAD and William 
Gargery were both of them brewers 
ina large county town, They beld 
different and hazy views about poli- 
tics. They were friendly rivals 
because neither made much, if any, 
more money than the other by his 
business, and each of them was very 
well-to-do, an a magistrate, if it came 
tothat. Dunderhead and Gargery had 
equa'ly charming wives and fascinat- 
ing families. Both gentlemen touched, 
as it were, the fringe of the local 
aristocracy. To both the outer ram- 
parts of “ county” society had already 
yielded; but Mr. and Mrs, Dunder- 
head were, perhaps, a trifle better 
received than Mr. and Mrs, Gargery. 

One reason for this, no doubt, was 
that Dunderhead’s father bad sent his 
son to Eton and Cambridge. Another 
may have been that Mrs. Dunderhead 
was the daughter of a bishop. Whereas 
William Gargery had merely received 
a “sound education” somewhere, 
while Mrs. Gargery’s origin was not 
notorious, and, therefore, not . criti- 
cally examined. She mav have had 
the blood of Brian Boru in her veins, 

If so, she was reticent as to her 
ancestry to a degree unusual with 
Irishwomen, On the other hand, she 
may have had no particukr reason to 
feel pride in, or admiration fr, the 
grandfather to whom she _ never 
alluded. There are so many excuses 
for letting sleeping dogs lie. 

Be matters how they might, the 
Dunderbeads and tbe Gargerys en- 
joyed life among their country neigh- 
bours, with a slight balance in favour 
of the Dunderheads. 

Now, it had occurred to Gargery 
that, if Dunderhead’s eldest son could 
be persuaded to marry the eldest Miss 
Gargery, a good deal would have 
been done towards consolidating the 
interests of their respective families. 
Unfortunately, young Walter Dunder- 
head embraced the profession of the 
army, and made no profession of a 
desire to embrace Miss Gargery. All 
might yet have been well had the 
hope of the house of Gargery, Joho, 
been drawn towards Julia Dander- 
head, a nice girl some 19 years old. 
But John espoused the cause of 
the Church, without betraying the 
slightest intention of espousing Julia. 

Gradually and imperceptibly a 
coldness sprang up between the 
Dunderh*ads and the Gargerys. The 
old people felt, somehow, that they 
had both been slighted by the conduct 
of each other’s children. Things, by 
small degrees, reached an acute stage, 


and at last Simon Dunderhead and William Gargery 


speak,” 3. 


+ 


One fine day Mrs, Gargery was killed in a railway accident, and 
a week later old Dunderhead fell downstairs, sustaining a concussion 
of the brain, from the effects of which he died. : 
Gargery married Mrs. Dunderhead, with the result that they were 
“cut” by the entire county, on the ground that their union was 


“ 


indecent.” 


Those Inconsistent Men. 


’ Maude.—“ Men “call us thoughtless and cruel because we wear 
birds’ heads and feathers in our hats; bat they don’t say anything 


about the cruelties they inflict.” 


oa Mabel.—“ Not they! You don't find them 
dird s-eye ’ tobacco, for instance.” 


HUN. 


nearest house, and ap 
assist “ pore travellers,” 







posite sex, to persuale Uncle 


belong to the op 
" and 


John to shell out for hats, and capes 
show ings, is simply a labour 0 ) da 
—a, would be the merest child’s play. 


Shortly after, old 


refusing to smoke 
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ON THE ART OF PERSUASION. 





(1) It is astonishing how easily an elderly gentleman, finding himself a mile-and-a-half from the 
rently a million miles fr.m a protecting policeman. can be persuaded to 
ven to the extent of emptying bis pockets of his entire cash and valuables, 


aee AA 

| FREE EVERYTHINGINQ 

Do you Want WN 
TuRTLE SovPA\ \ 

|] & CHAMPAGNE 7 RS \s 


fA 








(2) It is not a difficult task to persuade a comparative pauper that turtle-soup and champagne, as 
articles of diet, are preferable to an occasional bloater. 





retty, ¢ mpt to persuade your wife 
: » young and pretty, and (4) But to attempt to 
ee eos 0s : that the clock is a few minutes fast, when you 


return bome in the small hours, is a task 
compared to which the labours of Hercules 


A “Made” Poet. 


O HAPPY Romans! ye wrote verse by metre, 
Ye were not fettered by the rules of rhyme ; 

A poet's life must then have been far sweeter 
Than now-a-days, when blank verse is a crime. 


I do not take to poetising kindly, 
In versifying | am not well versed ; 
| find it easiest to go it blindly, 
And take whatever word comes handy first. 


“ Then” (says some Philistine) “ why be a poet 
“If writing verses gives no joy to youl" 

“ Well, well; the reason is, if you must know it ! 
“ My editor (confound him !) tells me to! 
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UNDER FIRE, 
Smith (who has just had his cap shot off).—“ HANG you, Str! Do You SUPPOSE /’M QUALIFYING FOR 
THE ALDERSHOT COMMAND?” 


Another Comedy of Errors. 


[A quiet and well-behaved hawker was recently committed to prison for seven days, 


in default of payment of a fine of 10s., for selling lavender without a license !| 


LOoK y'ere! I aint not quite a blithering hass, 

As for to think that squint-eyed Justice lydy 
Is = the same to ‘igh and low in class. 

* poets praice her, I ’ave known her shydy ; 

Bat, Crumps! tho’ not the “ J "’-est of all “ J's,” 

I didn’t think as she, wif her bragged ‘igh sense, 
Would get her Beaks to give me seven days 

For sellin’ lavender wifout a license ! 


"Twas like this ‘ere : I trotted round the Squares, 
Wending Sweet Lavender —wot's now in season, 
A innercently offerin’ my wares 
At sixteen branch a dee—a price in reason, 
A causin’ no hobstriction, wiv’ no cheek, 
But doin’ bisness in an ‘umble “ fly ” sense, 
When “ Ten bob fine, or sev'n days,” ses the Beak, 
For selling lavender wifout a license. 


As to ther Beak, ses I unto his Nibs, 

“I didernt tkink licenciousness was needed 
For perishable flowers. Besides, sir, dibs 

Is clinkin’ scarce jest now.” (‘Twas thus | pleaded.) 
* But lavender aint a flow'r, 'cos it's a scent !” 

Chipped in the Slop, wif wink-your-other-eye sense ; 
So | in quod for severn dys was pent 

For sellin’ lavender wifout a license ! 


Now I'm “ outside” agin, I'd like to make 
A few remarks or so on this yer nytion— 
T fink for cussedness it tykes the kyke. 
If I'd the oof I'd hopt for hemmy ‘grytion. 
Land o' Free! O,yus/ I don't fink! Eh? 
Maybe for them as kids, in ‘umble-pie sense. 
Nice freedumb ! where a pore bloke has to pay 
Ten bob, in ready sterlin’, on the nail, right off the reel, 
wif no credit, and not no discournt, or to be sent off 
to Bates'’s Farm in a Black Maria, and made to do 
time, and for wot crime? Why, 
For sellin’ lavender wifout a license | 


LACKING, A LAUREATE. 


In these days of demoniac drivel, 
When we lilt out our lightest of lays, 

When we sing 'twixt a sneer and a snivel, 
Or pipe pretty pzans of praise— 

When we bless the boy-baby’s bright bindings, 
And shout at the shade of his shoon ; 

Alas! where in the world’s weary windings 
Can we light on a laureate loon? 


Where old Thames twirls his typical trident, 
Sallow Swinburne h+s sunk in his shrine ; 

And from Snowdon’s high seat, stout and strident, 
Lewis racks his rough brains for a rhyme. 

Down at Hammersmith, hampered by hobbies, 
The bold burly bard bleats for no boon ; 

Alas! where in the land or the lobbies 
Can we light on a laureate loon ? 


Bard Buchanan, of bunkum and bluster, 
Isn't fashioned of best china clay, 
He may fret, he may fume, he may fluster, 
But this dog has a very short day. 
Eric’s fire is but fitful and flary, 
Watson maunders and mouths to the moon ; 
Alas ! where from the dome to the dairy 
Can we light on a laureate loon? 


There is Ruskin in rhapsody radiant, 
While Sir Edwin’s enthralled by the East ; 
G. R. 8. gaily glides ‘long the gradient, 
Little Lee of the lot is the least. 
If we like to link lines on the ladies, 
There is Nisbet the nearest to noon ; 
But, alas! from high Heaven to Hades 
We can’t light on a laureate loon. 


Baby. 
A BAWLING budding biped, witha charming chubby cheek, _— 
A squalling squabby squirmer, with a fancy fraught with ; 
A tender testy tricky treasure, wilful, wild, and weak ; k 
But a dauntless dodging darling, when in merry mood and meek. 























k, 


i meek. 
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THE CLANG OF THE CLOCK TOWER. 


Wuy Mr. Morton's question relative to the placing at the Duke of 
Fife’s disposal the Queen's special train, to enable him to take part 
in the Lords’ division on the Home Rute Bill, was not answered by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer passes my comprehension, unless 
the reason be that Mr. Morton is a real Radical and Sir William 


Harcourt is a sham one. 
~ 7 


Our cartoonist has depicted John Bull gazing at the little war- 
cloud on the horizon, like a man’s hand, Possibly ere these lines 
meet the reader’s eye tke cloud will have assumed graver dimen- 
sions. 





LIK& BROTHERS. 


THE DEPUTY-LEADER OF THE HOUSE BIDS GOOD-BYE TO 
THE DEPUTY-LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION. 


The South African Blue Book is, in a sense, a Red one, seeing its 
record of slanghter. What would be sail over here if, for an alleged 
act of theft and assault a body of soldiers: were sent with a machine 
gun to brivg in the accused, and, on their refusal to attend the 
police-court shot down, not only the accused, but bis son and nine- 


teen other fellows ? 
a ~ . 


Then, again, the treatment of Lobenguela’s impi seems to me 
absolutely impious. 


* * * 


In fact, through the blundering action of the chartered buccaneers 
in Africa, we have been brought within measurable distance of 
ee Zulu war, compared to which the last was but as child's 
play. 





Mk. SPEAKER DOES A “PAS DE PRORCGATION” IN THE 
PRIVACY OF HIS OWN ROOM, 


It is said that all roads lead to Rome, One Bhodes may possibly 
lead Great Britain to calamity. 
© * * 


Surely the Radical! Party is able to restrain the injudicious action 
of prancing pro-consuls. 


Lord Knutsford acted wisely in intimating to Sir Henry Loch 
that his snub to Captain Lendy was as disproportionate to the reck- 
lessness of his action as the punishment of the natives (some would 
call it a massacre) was disproportionate to their offence. 


® + - 


Unless Sit Henry Loch is discreet we shall in Mashonaland arrive 
at a dead-lock. 


La Belle France (to her new Russi Sweetheart).—“ So kind of 
you to send your ships for me to look at, Some day I must send 
you some of mine.” 

M. le Brvin.—Thanks; but you did once—in °55, y' know. 
(Awkward pause.) 


The TripleAllies are doubtless watching the Russo-French festivities 
at Toulon with interest ; perhaps with a hope that Bussia won't stay 
too lyng. 

a7 + ” 

The Mother of Parliaments has at Jast, for a little while, 
shut up shop. The Man in the Clock Tower has taken in the 
beacon, 








Kindly observe the Speaker's pas de prorogation in consequence. 
THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER, 


A Warning to Mashers., 


“ Poor Grigsby’s boarding-house took fire. 
And he did in the flames expire.” 
‘“ Did no one, then, a warning raise 
When first the flames began to blaze!” 
“ Why, yes ; and all the others got 
Safe out. But Grigsby heard it not,” 
“Dear me! How very sad that he 
At such a time asleep should be !” 
“Asleep! He was not sleeping, dear?” 
“ How chanced it, then, he did not hear 
The warning cry so shrill, acute !” 
“ Alas! the loudness of the euit 
Of tweed be bad morning bought 
Prevented him from ng aught !” 


Only a Ohink. 


OnLy a chink! a chink ! 
Only a chink in a wall! 


But twas quite to make Pyri think 
scape tag re gama 

Only a chink—but it brought his heart 

To his Thisbe’s near, t they lived apart. 


Only a chink ! a chink! 
Only a chink! that is all 
Which bas power to make modern Pyrami think 
That some maid does their bea: ts enthrall, 
Only a chink—but that chink, you see, 
Must the chink of the golden spondulicks be ! 
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OUT OF THE SEA, LIKE A MAN'S HAND.” 
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Choler’and Stud; 


OR, THE EiGHT De£GREES OF 
IBRITATION. 





A naxtety. 


You have been delayed on the 
way home. You look at your 
watch, and find that you will have 
to hurry over your dressing, if 
you want to be in time for that 
‘ At Home” to which you promised 
to take your sister, who is al- 
ready dressed, and flying about 
the honse, asking everybody have 
they seen anything of one of her 
gloves. 


Annoyance. 


You are half-d: essed, when your 
collar-etud suddenly shoots cut, 
and drops on to the floor. 

Disguat. 

You search the floor with an 
untrustworthy candle, in the 
direction of every point in the 
compass, ard with a lurking 
suspicion that the beastly thing 
has rolled under the bed as per 
usual { 





keeping you—and are you doing it on purpose ? 


Ingratitude. 


THE Society journal's delight 
Is to censure and slate 
Tbe “ snobocracy,” 
And show that each right-minded wight 


The Society journal inveighs 
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A Love Story 
in Three Volumes. 


A was the Ardour of Reginald’s 


love ; 
was a Beauty, his Lizzy, his 
“ dove.” 
C the Confession he made to Miss 
Liz $ 
his Delight when she said she'd 
be his! 
E their Engagement, upset by the 
fact 
F was her Father deficient of 
tact. 


G was his Glare when informed 
of the truth ; 

H was his Heat when he lec- 
tured that youth, | 

[ his Insistence on marriage plus 
cash ; 

J was his Judgment on lovers 
too rash. 


K was the Keenness of Reginald's 
grief ; 

IL was the Leave-taking, painful! 
and brief. 

M was the Morning he set out 
from home ; 

N the New World he intended to 


roam. 
Dogged ness. O the One minute before they 
You place the candle on the set sail, 
floor, and go down on your two P was the Postman arrived with 
knees, and grope. and squirm the mail. . 
about under that bed, till you Q was the Question he asked on 
are bot and exhausted, the spot ; 
Impatience. R the Red envelope Reginald 
You rise up with a bump on A Ay OR!) ’ 
your forehead, a pain in your back, S his surprise when he'd read 
and a throat full of fluff. what. was wired : 
T the Ten thousand a year he'd 
Anger. acquired | 
You relinquish the search, anil SHARP ! “ le what died i 
decide on getting an ther stud— (files the Waggoner (who had just partaken of a generous draught). 7 . . wa 
the best substitute you can fnd— __« pig y * this’ or ?”? Peru. 
y ~ -— “Did yow b-r-e-e-w mootch o’ this 'ere cider last season, varmer?” y was the ‘Veto’ her father 
only to discover that you haven't Old Harmer Shinflint (proudly).—“ Aye, Oi did, a soight, nine- ge 
a single one left. teen barr'ls.” no i a —, Wiaorew 
D. spair. Giles pan an effort).—*“ An’ ecod! it’s a pity yow hadn't one 7 te xsrianee callin 
You wg A your foot in your ™0er apple, yow moight ha’ b-r-e-e-w-e-d twenty.” . --" | X was Xanten where the happy 
anger, and flatten the very thing pair stayed. 
you've been bunting for ; which was lying under your feet all the Yj {was the Year they were wed, which is this. 
time; aod in view of the catastrophe, you sit dejectedly on the Z was their Zenith of rapture and bliss ! 
eige of the bed. and struggle to realise the full nature of it. ' P 
Fein Dora’s Dearest Friend. 
Your sister, who has been calling you for the last quarter of an . (Rondeau Redoubleé.) 
hour, rushes upstairs with tears in her eyes to ask what on earth is Her dearest friend, amid the young and old 


That offer tribute to her winsome grace, 
Is one whose heart is singularly cold ; 
Aud yet this friend no other can displace. 


This friend, whose every fancy she'll embrace, 
Is petted, flattered, gratified, cajoled ; 

Time ne'er deposes, as he strides apace, 
Her dearest friend amid the young and old, 


Should essentially hate And Dora's beauty is of precious moul; 
The snobocracy ! New charms ber every movement interlace. 
Yea, for daubing high persons with praise, Ah, the admiriog eyes are manifold 
For the aping of Royalty's ways, That offer trioute to her winsome grace ! 


And yet, in Dora’s heart there is no space 
Gainst, 2 serene ae rate, For others, where her dearest friend's enrolled ! 
. : nobocracy Her dearest friend, whose power but few can trace, 
The “8. J.” so unceasingly tries Is one whose heart is singularly cold ! 
For to flout and to scout 4 : , . 
i adel 7, ve goes a-begging—love, intense, high-souled ! 
That it surely doesn't quite realise, Lovers are fretting at a hopeless chase— 
That there's one thing about And still they storm her heart. with courage bold, 
The snobocracy And yet this friend no other can displace ! 
Which it ought to respect. It is they— But now that I have stated Dora’s case, 
And they only—who read the “8. J.,” ‘Tis time this friend's identity were told : 
And that paper would soon fade away When Dora to the mirror turns her face, 
lf our land were witbout In the reflection there she may behold 


The snobocracy ! Her dearest friend, 
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Three Words 
Sufficed. 


Very eloquent, very affect- 
ing, was the speech that Paul 
had been rehearsing for three 
weeks—the speech in which he 
proposed to lay bare his throb- 
bing heart to his Pansy’s papa. 

And when, at last, he fe!t 
equal to the ordeal, he came 
into the old man’s presence, 
and delivered himself man- 
fully, as follows :— 

Paul.—“ I as—as — ask — 
ahem !—I—I ah—ah—ask—” 

Whereupon the dialogue pro- 
ceeded after this fashion :— 

Pansy’s Papa.— Well, sir, 
what are you stammering for? 
Let me know what you want.” 

Paul.—“ 1 as—ask pardon, 
sir, but I have so lul—ul— 
long attached an entertainment 
for your daughter—er !—tbat 
is, entertained your attached 
daughterment—no, no, sir! I 
have—er! er!—entered a de- 
tachment — hum! hum ! —the 
fact is—er!—(thinks he had 
better begin at the beginning 
again)—er |—I ask pa—pa— 
pa—pa—par——” 

Pansy’s Papa,— “ Young 
man, you mean to tell me that 
you ask papa, don’t you ?” 

Paul (greatly relieved).— 
“Yes, sir! that’s it, sir!” 

Pansy's Papa.—“ Very well, 
then. What's the good of 
stuttering, and floundering. and 
trying to tack Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary on to a simple state- 
ment like that? You ask papa, 
and papa says you can have 
her, and there’s an end of it! 
Get out !” 


The Servian king’s adven- 
ture the other day with the 
brigand, we fear, will be quoted 
and acted upon as a precedent 
by all sorts and conditions of 
malefactors. In fact, we may 
shortly expect to hear of this 
sort of thing :—“ The, Prince 
and the Burglar.—The Prince 
of Wales, on retiring to rest last 
evening, with that discretion 
which distinguishes his august 
family, took the precaution of 
looking beneath his royal bed. 
What was his surprise to dis- 
cover a burglar, armed to the 
gums, surrounded by the family 
plate and wearing His High- 
nesss Sunday go-to-meeting 
feathers, ‘ Sire,’ said the bur- 
glar, ‘1 am Blimy Bill, the 
wanted one, and I now yield 
myself your prisoner.’ The 
Prince, naturally startled, 
quickly recovered himself (with 
the bedclothes), and, extending 
his flat - bottomed candlestick 
as a sign of forgiveness, replied, 
Go, give yourself up to the 
police and | will guarantee you 
a free pardon.’ So the burglar 
weot out into the night, 
feathers and all, whistling 
softly, ‘God bless the Prince of 
Wales!’ Up to the time of 
going to press the police had 
not been communicated witb.” 





HUN. 
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VERBUM SAP.; OR, “FUN’S” FUNNY CONJUGATIONS. 





lll, REGERE,— TO RULE. 


ONCE upon a time there were two courtiers, who were not qui i 
. quite sure who ruled, the King or the Queen, so 
one of them (they tossed up who should go) screwed up courage, went to the King, and ev him :— 
“WHo RULES?” 























“REGO.” —“T rule,” the King said, thinking the 
Queen was not within ear-shot. 


























“ ReGAT.”—“ He rules,” said our friend, to the 
other courtier, whom he met in the corridor. 
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“ Re@as.”—*“ Thou rulest,” the courtier at once 
said, humbly falling down on his knees before the 
King. 
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“ REGAMUS."—“ WE RULE!” the Queen said 
angrily, having heard everything that had passed, 
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“ REGATIS.”—“ You (both) rule,” said both 
courtiers, on their bended knees, having been called 
in to make this admission. 


More Ground to Go Over. 


A POSTMAN, who had dore his round 
In fifty minutes heretofore, 

Said to his master, “1 am bound 
To ask for twenty minutes more.’ 





“ REGANT.”—“ They rule,” said every one, from 
the bead butler to the lowest scullion. 


“ Your reason,” growled the chief, growu cross, 
The postman said, with tranquil brow, 

“ There's half as many letters, boss, 
And twice as many postcards now 

As formerly.” The chieftain kindly pressed 
That postman’s band, and granted his request, 
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The Bump of 
Comparison. 


“I po regard 
myself as an un- 
usually lucky 
man,” was the in- 
variable ery of Mr. 
Herbert Willough- 
by. Bat anyone 
who had pretence 
to any kind of 
common-sense 
could see at once 
the statement was 
a very stupid onc, 
because in every 
move and turn of 
fate the man was 
most unfortunate, 
and never had the 
skightest luck in 
anything he under- 
took. Yet, when 


you spoke to sym- At THE STart.—“*Glorious fun, boys, 


pathise, he'd look aint it!” 
at you in mild sur- 
prise ; and, smiling, 
prove that wrong 


was right, by arguing that black was white; and, finally, repeat 
‘| do regard myself as an un- 


again the positively madi refrain, ‘ 
usually lucky man.” 


In boyhood’s days his brother Sam, who was an epicure in jam, 
wculd clamber to the pantry shelf, and generously help himself ; 
and drink the cream, and cheek mamma, and give back answers te 
paps, and giggle all the time in chureb ; and yet, withal, escape 
For Herbert, who would get the blame, was thrashed for 
teaching him the same; though Herbert swore he never did, he 
He met with similar distress at school, 
he always suffered by mistake for faults 
Despite these facts he'd still deny 
he ever needed sympathy ; but boast his luck, with reasoning that 


the birch. 
“couldn't tolerate the kid |” 
and then in business: 
which other folk would make. 


somehow seemed to prove the thing. 


Fer instance, later on in life, came that affair about his wife. 
This wretched lady ~not to put too fine a point on matters—cut, 
and left her husband, one would think, to break his heart and take 
to drink, I felt for him that sympathy that friend should have for 
friend, and I at once decided that I'd go to where he lived and tel) 
him eo, Well, off | went, in the belief that I should find him mad 
with grief and taking things to heart ; but he was only after taking 
tea, and whistled, in a careless way, that song, “ Ta-ra-ra boom-de- 
ay.’ But guessing what I’d come about, he spoke and said, “ My 


luck aj] out!" and started off with 
that refrain | 
again, 

“You loved her, did you not?” I 
said, He sighed, and gravely bowed 
bis head, ** My love,” he cried, * words 
cannot tell,—'tis quite without a 
parelle)! And yet I bave sufficient 
‘act to recognise the simple fact that 
she would have been here to-day had 
she loved in the proper way. In 
otber words, her actions prove that / 
have never had her love; and with 
one overwhelming blow she runs away 
to let me know, Compare my case, I 
ask you, then, with that of millions of 
men, whosuffer fresh blows every day, 
because their wives dva’t run away ; 
and you'll almit that I am an—” 
But here I left the dreadful man. The 
thing was so ridiculous, 1 rushed away 
and caught the ‘bus, 


1 only saw him once again, and 
then it was a scene of pain. His life 
was very nearly spent, he'd bad a 
railway accident. But when I came 
with moistened eyes, to pity and to 
sympathise, he muttered, “ Now, at 
any rate, my luck you will congratu- 
late? I have another hour to live, at 
Jeast that’s all the doctors give. | 


really sha'n't repeat 


'Arry.—“ Ger out yer blooming mongrel ! 
cub ‘untin’ 


’ 





FUN. 


OUR HARRIERS. 


far—shall—ugh !—chuck it,” 





Two MIL£S FROM THE FINISH.—“ Beastly swat, 
this sorter thing—carrying it lit—too —ugh ! 


‘* To be, or not to be: 
Thus Hamlet Smith, aged 10, made his soliloquy. 
For lollipops gave him no indigestion ; 
And his good uncle, with intense grandiloquy, 
Had shown how he to general dealer Green’s 
Might soon for lollipops be tripping trudgingly : 
* Just tell me what the Latin esse means, 
And I will give you sixpence, boy, ungrudgingly !” 
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was as hale as man 
can be an hourago, 
and thus, you see, 
it takes twe hours 
to kill me, why, it 
takes some people 
yearstodie! Com. 
pare us,and | think 


you'll not deny 
that mive’s. the 
lucky lot?” I 


daren’t reply, grief 
filled my cup, he'd 
—roughly speaking 
—shut me up. And 
thus he died, to 
logic blind, in this 
perverted frame of 
mind ! 


Chairman of Po- 
litical Meeting 
(having lost his 
head and his tem- 
per, ories to @ per- 
sistent interrupter 
at the hack of the 
hall), — “ Sir, hold 
your tongue, and 
speak sense,” 


A Latin Exercise. 


That is the question !” 


Albert Edward Excepted. 


Loud vowed the pbhysiognomist 


'ARRY-—’UNTIN’ AN’ *UNTED. 





5 i 


D'yer thiuk ‘cause 
you're drorin’ a cover?” 
(Possibly the terrier did.) 


He’d, like an open book, 
Read any individual 

Ono whom he once might look. 
But the clever pbysiognomist 

Agaiust me wildly rails — 
I brought to him some journals which 
Were printed in Glamorganshire, 
And the fellow failed most signally 

To read the Prints of Wales! 


Ever in Jeopardy. 


Beneath the leaves that sigh above, 
So blithe ! so blithe ! 
You stand, fair girl, with your true 
love, 
A stripling smart and lithe. 
You wait the honeyed kiss from him; 
Beware ! beware ! 
His lips are sweet—but is the grim 
Bacillus lurking there ? 


By parcel post a parcel lands, 
So neat ! so neat ! 
You hold it, William, in your hands— 
A present from your sweet. 
You seize your knife to cut the string : 
Beware ! beware ! 
Perhaps some foe has sent the thing, 
And dynamite is there ! 


A stranger in the railway train, 
So frank ! so frank ! 
Makes talk with you in genial vein, 
O man of lofty rank ! 
Anon he makes yourself your theme : 
Beware ! beware! 
Perchance, though he so guileless 
seem, 
The note-book fiend is there? 
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YOUNG MEN I HAVE 
MET. 


I. THE POET. 
I MET him at a seaside boarding- 





house. We were a mixed assembly, PALMS rere 
We were connected with the peerage, WASH CLETIL 
and were also known to be engaged =] THe SESE s 

in the margarine trade. He came al eggn es * 
like a beautiful dream, bringing with =a | rs cA? & 


him a green cotton umbrella, a carpet 77) \ _? gag@ Pb 
bag, and a large appetite, in a fine ee om at ee 
state of preservation. se 473 , 

I am constitutionally nervous and 
shy, and suffer from an inability to say 
No. This the young man quickly dis- 
covered. We were sitting side by side 
at the festive board, when he suddenly 
asked me if I liked’ Browning, and, 
without regard to what might be the 
result of my answer, I said Yes! We thereupon asked me which of 
his poems I considered his masterpiece, Now, I have read Browning, 
that is to say, I have taken a volume and wrestled with it; I have 
read it backwards and forwards, and sent it to a chemist’s to be 
analysed, and have had attacks of delirinm tremens over it ; but never, 
I can conscientiously say, have I had the remotest idea of what the 
poet has been driving at. What was I tosay? I could remember 
nothing simple, so at last, being brought to a pitch of nervous excite- 
ment, and, having taken in my agitation a spoonful of mustard, | 
howled in a whisper that [ considered “Sordello” Browning's 
chef-d’euvre. He said that after dinner he would read me the poem 
through. I replied that I should be only too delighted, but that, 
unfortunately, | had an important appointment with my washer- 
woman. He told me not to mention it; he would come with me, 
and, as he knew the poem by heart. he could recite it on the way. I 
said I couldn’t think of troubling him, and he replied that it would 
be a pleasure, as he had never seen a washerwoman. Now, although 
I have been taught from my infancy to distrust a poet. I firmly 
believe that this particular poet, in this particular instance. told the 
truth. He spoke, as it were, from his heart, and his heart was 
corroborated by the exceedingly dingy linen that shielded it from 
the cold. 

Seeing that my new friend was not to be shaken off, and as my 
interview with my laundress was merely a subterfuge, I said that if 
we went together to the cliffs the surroundings would, perhaps. be 
more in touch with a true poetic feeling. He acquiesced, and after 
dinner we went. 

| observed he brought the green cotton umbrella and the carpet 
bag. I could understand the umbrella, but the bag was an un- 
fathomable mystery. We 
chose our seats, and, in 
solemn and silent misery, I 
endured the chef-d'auvre. 
When it was finished I was 
about to suggest returning, 
when, with a terrible gleam 
in his eyes, he opened the 
carpet bag and drew out a 
bulky roll of manuscript. 
The mystery was solved, 
and | gave myself up for 
lost. He said he would like 
to read me a little thing of 
his own; it wouldn't take 
long—in fact, it wasn’t 
quite finished, It was en- 
titled an * Ode to the Uni- 
versal All,” and, without 
waiting for permission, he 
began, 
_ As I have said, Browning 
isto me unintelligible, but, 
compared to my young 
frienc, he seemed lucic, 
concise and euphonic, What 
lendured I can never tell. 
[ rolled on the grass, I 
howled with anguish, I 
wept, I entreated him to 
stop, I asked him what I 
bad done to be treated thus, 

implored him by the 
memory of his mother—I 
thought this would have 
some effect, but, on reflec- 
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“Can I stick this one on myself, father ?” 
* No, you little fool ; stick it on the wall.” 
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tion, I don’t believe the poet ever has 
» uy a ther, but th 
™ . & mother, but that, contrary to the 


WHY } old adage, he is made and not born, 
@® | ( He read on with a sort of settled 









POLICEMEN | =f 
WEAR Se 


look upon his face that cared not for 
interruption. Then a fearful thought 
came into my mind, Supposing I 
killed him? t would, Idid. Ist le 
Sy +B nane noiselessly behind him, oo the 
Z as 9 aX | carpet bag over his head, and sat on 
eo... ox it. I am kind, as a rule, and even 
pyc". gentle, but I watched him writhing 
| cee with fiendish glee, and, when he seemed 
to be dozing comfortably off, I rolled 
him gently over the cliff, 

Of course, there was the usual 
inquest and trial. I was trium- 
pbantly acquitted, the jury giving a 
verdict of justifiable homicide, I was 
met on my return to town by the 
editors of all the London papers, each one insisting upon shaking 
hands with me, I have been féted at the Mansion House, and my 
statue is to be seen on the Embankment with this inscription :— 
“This statue of Horatio Spiffkins was erected at the expense of the 
proprietors of the London and provincial press, England expects 
every man todo his duty, Go thou and do likewise |" 


More Advice Gratis. 


MEDICAL, 
(Conducted by an Eminent Faddist. ) 
When seeking advice each applicant must state age, height, weight, 
nationality, length of feet, political views, and name of favourite novelist. } 

Gi@Gs.—You are a dramatist, you say, and whenever a play of 
yours is produced for the first time you suffer from a hissing noise 
in the ears. ‘This is caused by wrong living. Live on figs and 
stewed firewood, and, if alive, write again in a month. 

Down.—You are in a bad way, The drug doctor is poisoning 
you. The next time he calls tell him so, and throw his medicine in 
his face. Live on nuts and brown bread, and, as yours is a serious 
case, take bedroom windows bodily out, also take bedroom door off 
its hinges, thus ensuring plenty of fresh air. 

DrkE.—You say you have hai a meat dinner every day of your 
life for eight years. It is a wonder you are alive. You say you are 
quite well, This is impossible. Give up meat while there is yet 


time, 
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GENERAL, 

CLEVER. —No, we should not advise you to build the house your- 
self. As you know nothing of building you would find it a tedious 
job. Better engage a practical man, 

Jinks. — You say your 
horee is lying on its swe 
with its eyes closed, anid 
that you cannot get it tu 
eat, drink, or move, As it 
has been in this state for 
six days, perhaps it is dead. 

GRAPHOLOGY, 

‘ In order that our readers 
may test the value of graphology 
we append some delineations of 
the y= death cf well-known men, 
gleaned from their handwriting. | 

SHAKESPEARE, — IHilis 
handwritivg shows him to 
possess dramatic power. 
A clever ma’. 

DickeNs.—Would make 
a good novelist, Would be 
able to write such works as 
David Copperfield, Oliver 
Twist, Pickwick Papers, &, 

COLUMBUS,— Would have 
a passion for discovery, 


A Question of 


Gravity. 
Scens.—At the top of the 








AN ART CRITIC. 


: ° ‘ I S 4 ¥ J ” 
Feur Year Old.—“ Wot's these ‘ere picters, 818 0 = 
Sis. —“ Some on ’em is carts, and one on ems & cabinet. 
. ; ’ » e 
FY. O.—*“Garn, there aint never a cart ere, let alone on 


Earl's Court Bddystone. 

He. — Yes; dont you 
know ? everything elevateJ 
must « scillate. 

She.— 1 suppose that’s 
why you oscillate so when 


wif a cab in it.” you come home elevated, 
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Against Hope— 
et cetera. 


Scene—not to put too fine a point 
om it—London, Time, 2.15 a.m. 
Wriggleswig (playing Siamese 
twin to a lamp-post).—“ Sba fan’ 
thing sher aint shumbodish shum- 
where "bout here, nor —-nor—hic— 
nor nobodish nowhere ‘bout here 
—hic—to show er fella sha way 
home! But no masher. I’!l keep 
—hic—hopin’ againsht bope !” 

Policeman (suddenly evolved out 
of chaos),—“Look a yair, old 
hoss! Youcan keep hopin’ against 
hope a8 long as you like; but if 
you keep bopin’ against that 
bloomin’ lamp-post much longer, 
I'lllock youup! It’s on my beat, 
that there lamp-post are !” 


Little by Little. 


Time.—Latter end of September. 
PLace, — Publishing Office of 
Comic Paper. 


Proprietor of C. P. (taking up 
copy of issue just come from Press). 
— Why, Higgs —great Scott, 
Higgs !—what on earth is here? 
The paper's ram-jam full of Christ- 
mas wishes, Christmas stories, 
Christmas poems, and all sorts of 
Christmassy matter! Has the 
editor gone raving mad, or what- 
ever does it mean!” 

Publisher of C. P.—“ That's a'l 
right, sir. Although the paper goes 
on the market to-day, you'll see 
that it’s our issue of December 28rd, 
You know, sir, you've kept on cry- 
ing out at us to appear a day earlier 
each week, and a day earlicr, till 
at last we've got to coming out 
thirteen wecks in advance of the 
date of publication!” 


“FON” in Court. 


THROUGH OLD LONDON-—TAKING SHORT CUTS. 
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No, 6 —BIRCHIN’ LANE, 


(The latest leading cases, and some misleading ones.) 


GueEsseD He'p Rerorm THEM, 
Judge (sternly).— Three years’ penal servitude; subsequently 


two years’ police supervision,” 


Pr:soner,—“ Thank heaven, Judge! thank heaven! The police 
need supervision so badly that I will joyfully accept the task you 
offer me. 111 do that three vears as happy as Larry, and after I've 
been supervising the coppers for two years, you'll find them a body 


of men to be proud of !” 


‘THINKING ON AN ABSENT WIFE.” 


Magistrate.—“ What can I do for you?” 


The Applioant,—“ My name is William Briggios, your worship, 
and my wife ran away from bome last Tuesday night.” 

Magistrate (who is a married man—much wore married than 
most married mayistra’es).—“ Step right up here, Mr. Briggins. I 
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Their Mutual 
Aversion. 


CAN anyone who's not 
Of brain and mind a slow body 
Declare to me in what 
Respect the comme il faut body 
In high societee 
Resembles much the low body 
Who makes his 2 ». d. 
By trade? You fail to see 
The point? Then you'll agree 
They both ja nobody 
dislike | an owe-body 


Seasoning. 


When the Seasons on us Spring, 
Summer what we thought ’em ; 
Some ought not to take their fling, 

As they’re doing, Autumn ? 
Spring and Summer Winter stray 

Witbout giving reasons. 
Pardon grammar ; it’s a way 

1 have got at Seasons, 


Runaway Nox. 


When Phoebus mounts the morn- 
ing skies, 

You ask, Does he Apollo-gisc ? 

Ah, no, such modesty he mocks, 

Nor cares a rush for nasty Nox. 


Love and Law. 


Flora.—“ Where are you hurry- 
ing to so early?’ 

Hilda,—“ Oh 1 Iean’t stop. I 
have just received a letter from 
George proposing marriage, and [ 
am going to Somerset House to 
get it stamped.” 


Wanted to Know, 
You Know. 


Would you consider a Peruvian 
bark worse than the Bight of 
Benin ? 


want to get a grip of your hand while I give you my warmest 
congratulations !” 
* »* 
A CLEAR CASE OF FALSE SWEARING, 

Bench (after hearing the evidence of BP. CG. X 49),—" Any 
questions to ask the witness ?” 

Fagin. —“ Yes, your worship. Look here, old party, did I tear off 
the bloke’s watch, or did I not?” 

X 49,—* You did.” 

Fagin.—* Did I tear off his chain ?” 

X 49.—“ You did.” 


Fugnm.—* Did | tear off anything else?” 





Circular-Pointed Pens. 





C.BRANDAVERLC®: 


Ceointeo PENS 
—e English Manufacture, meray 
{sTelter crass pane tar plo teugsdoney “DSolutely Pure.” coy 


by @ new process. Assorted Sample t 5 
Sample box for tamps t 
the Works, Birmingham. , mere 





X 49.— Not in my sight.” 

Fiagin,—* Are you quite sure of that ?” 

X 49.—* Perfectly sure.” 

Figin.—* Your worship, you sees the sorter hevidence what's a- 
goin’ agin’ me—nuthen but downright perishers, When I'd tore off 
the bloke’s watch an’ chain, your worship, that there copper 
distinctly seen as how I tore off myself!” 


‘Cadbury's 


“The Typical Cocoa of Ce no 


Pare Foreer 


—The Analyst. Cocras) 
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AN UNCONVENTIONAL MOTHER-IN-LAW. 
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1.—Jolliboy, who, from traditional dread of a mother-in-law, 
deferred matrimony till late in life, receives with dismay, from Mrs, 
J., the news that her dear ma proposed to spend a few days wi h them. 
_2.—Keturning from City that afternoon is asked the direction of 
his own road by a really comely lady. Only too delighted to show her. 
; After delightful walk she stops at bisdoor, Sheis going to visit Mrs. J. 
i 3.— Revelation of identity —‘ Josepb. I am your mother in-law !” 
t does on Mrs, J. whet 





4.—D "eS not. as ex per +e 4 =i n him. hu 








5.—But, except as regards his slippers and grog, doesn't * make it 
hot for him” at all. Knows bis iikes and dislikes, and anticipates 
the former ; instead of driving him to the club, keeps him away 


from it. 
6.—Mrs. J.. instead 
that ma sha'l stay, re* 
7 —iL De disconsolat ; 


of arriving at the con ventional determination 
‘ shan’t, 


)] ves that ah : 
of bis mother-in-law, seeks the 


bereft 


f 1t), 


8 And * ft bh k? ! m 
















136 
Answers to 
Correspondents. 


a oy think this MS. ha® 

been at our Office by mis 
take, we print it here so that it 
may not be lost to an apxious 
world. Our Office Boy rays it 
was meant for a lady’s paper, 
but we will vot believe it. 


Popsy-Wopsy.— I don't know 
bow to cure red noses, Of courte . 
it is very unfortunate, and I only 4 
know a few things that cause 
them, such as tight lacing, indi- 
gestion, cold feet, and gir. Ihope 
you do not suffer fiom any <f 
there complaints, The gentleman 
you mention is so gentleman 
unless be | roposes after that walk 
bome in the rain, Insist upon 
your brother asking him to dinner, 
and then play your cards well, 
Don’t faint unless you are sure you 
are alone with him. We wish you 
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a'l success. —y YRUA 
ADVANCED IpE/LIST.—Have a Al ijls 
divorce by all mean. Don't ) 





keep anything back about his 
goings on. His treatment of your 
mother has been scandalous. 
Pinching your arm is scarcely 
enough, Indvce him to give you 
a good bard knock, and preserre 





see you. You could not marry git left.” 
again under a year. Won't the 


you so beneficial, Keep 
her till the spring. 
Bess, — A sbarp pair 
of sciesors would be the 
best thing to use; any- 
thing else would be un- 
suitable. You bave my 
best wishes for a happy 
marriet life, Asse:t 
your authority at once, 
and all will be well, Lf 
yonr hir falls out you 
cannot stick it in again, 
Try clipping once a fort- 
night, and “pw your dog 
beef-steak if he ai's, 
Janet. — Use 
and water when 
wash, and clean your 
teeth with a_ tooth- 
brush; it is so much 
simpler, Turn your 
petticoat, by all means, 
and wear a frock when 
me you go out. You must 
aa not, in your de-ire to be 
Pa ga Le too singular. 
“i stockings with 
ocks are very striking. No. 7.—BLACKFRIARS Ropg, 
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JULIET.— Of course marriages 
are madein heaven, but it is better 
te go through the ceremony on 
earth. You may otherwise have to 
wait so long. The fees are not 
exorbitant,but your future husband 
will see to that. As you say, all 
men are brutes; but what is our 
poor sex to do? There are no 
substitutes at present. Yes, join 
the Women’s. Emancipation 
League as soon as sou are married. 

Anxious ANN.—No, the bride 
chooses the trousseau, not the 
bridegroom, Ask your mother, 
Use treacle for the puddings, 
The suet has to be chopped. You 
had better skin the rabbit before 
putting it in the pie. Cod liver 
oil would not mske a nice substi- 
tute. Salad oil is the best for 
salads. I have never heard of 
turnip pudding. Try one, and let 
me know how you get on. You 
cannot poach eggs ou a gridiron. 
How original you are! Why 
don’t you write a cookery book ? 


A Billet-Doux. 


HE sent bis love a billet-doux,— 

But what has that todo with you ? 

His love replied, * Yes, billet-doux 
As you are bid !” 


the bruise, This mekes excellent ‘Guess dem folks ringin’ dar in pow'ful hurry; on’y question in my But what each wanted each to do 
evidence. But den’t throw the min’s. which’ll last longes’, dis yer melon or dat bell wire; guess one of Js nought to either me or you— 
salt cellar athim. Someone might dem ‘ll bab to gib way, an’ I'se cert'n sue dis yer melon don’t meanter Shesimply said, “Ob, t illet-doux !” 


And Billy did. 


“other one” wait? Let me know how you cet on. , : 
GLADY8,—Try hot rum at bedtime. Onions in gruel are very ( The Schoolboy % pars Old M 
good, Did you get the yellow wall paper? Don’t enamel your old (On being reluctantly introduced at the Bli Man of 
china, but hang it up very high in the drawing-room. Carefully Scio’s rocky iste.” 
painted, one oyster-sl ell looks too lonely on the top of a bureau. ACHILLEs’ wrath, to me the direful spring 
Give the cat some oil, and tell your husband he must be in before Of far more wrath than e’er Achilles had— 
12 o'clock, I wonder you can put up with the brute, though it is Achilles’ wrath, that makes the master swing 
fortunate he has given you a new dress, His wrathful cane around my head like mad— 
JnENE.— Borrow a lobster tin, Carefully remove the label, and Achilles’ wrath I count a baleful thing. 
nt green and white. Make a hole in the bottom of the tin, fill Achilles’ wrath compels me, sour : nd sad, 
the tin with earth, and plant your bush therein ; it is sure to grow, To wonder hourly—Why the deuce did not 
and wr pri sy a st perplex your friends, Your husband bas Achilles chilles self, when riled Achilles got ? 
ioe “to tay Pros THROUGH OLD LONDON-TAKING SHORT CUTS. A New Beauty. 
ou. am our Sale re tos 
ooh dear aan nds a NARA, a ee coed M sieu.—“ Ye Angleese 
the change of living with : Rs tae ¥ Jangueese am trice beau- 
tifool. Ven ze Angleese 


person am hongree, he 
call ze part of him what 
hongre ‘de inner man ;’ 
and ven vood he takes 
him for to zatisvy ‘de 
inner map,’ it is so—is 
it not so?—zat ze time 
of caring for ‘de inner 
man’ he call ‘ de-inner 
time I” 


Not on the Bill 
of Fare. 


Passenger to Porter 
(at St. Pancras Station). 
—“I suppose, porter, 
there wiil be an interval 
for lancheon— haw— at 
Leicester, huh?” 

Porter, —“ Well, 10, 
sir ;, I don’t think so, sir. 
1 was porter at Leicester 
meself, sir, before 
comed here, sir, an’ 
never heard of em 
accokin’ no hinterval 
for lunching, sir!’ 
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The Exit of our 
Champion. 


THE gaiety of the nation 
is eclipsed, and Our Cham- 
pion Idiot has at last gone 
from us for ever, His 
attempted suicide got to 
the ears of the General, 
and he sent one of his 
officers—a female captain 
—who swooped down upon 
him, and triumphantly 
bore him off. ell, he 
used to bore us often 
enough, so we are satisfied 
with his fate. For jast 
upon a twelvemonth he 
has been a thorn in our 
left side, and now we are 
on the right side of him 
at last. The captain was 
pretty—-we won't deny 
that —and it wasa tempta- 
tion to throw up Fun for 
salvation lasses and the 
War (ry. We might have 
done it ourselves if we had 
no* be2n married. But we 
are. To show there was 
no change in him Our 
Champion borrowed half- 
A BursTor a-Sovereign fiom each of 
Eoquence US when he said good-bye, 
_. and as it was a good rid- 
Mirage dance, too, we thought it 
cheap at the price. How- 
Mr. GLADSTONE IN EDINBURGH.  eyer, he left mementoes 
By Our Own Special Artist, nowhere bebind to remind us of the 
near the spot. days gone by, and the 
times when he tried to 
diddle us, An old glove,a pipe that won't draw, a broken collar 
stud, "and an unpaid washing bill—such were the mementoes 
he distributed amongst us ere he scooted off with the captain. And 
if they save him in any way, or redeem him from his sinful 
practices, we shall gladly acknowleige that the days of miracles are 
not past. But we have our doubts, If they take him on the staff 
of the War Cry, he will certainly play Cain and Abel ,with the 
whole organisation, We are sorry for the General, but generally 
speaking we are glad for ourselves. Our Champion has been 
dodging the devil so long, that it will be a pleasure to see the case 
reversed. It will be an exciting chase, and we lay long odds on Our 
Champion. If they elevate him at all they ought to mak: him the 
Chief Saint in the Newgate Calendar. He is bound to shine. We 
have seen the last of him, and we intend erecting a tombstone in 
our back yard, sacred to the memory of all his misdeeds. It will 
servetas a warning to the rest of the staff.. We hope the General 
will keep his nose to the grindstone, for there is nothing so certain 
to knock sin out of his mendacious carcass as a good dose of constant 
toil. Champion Idiot, we bid you adieu, and our anxiety about the 
safety of the petty cash is at an end at last, 


Enthusiasm. 
“Why, yes, sir! hearts like mine must blee1 
In silent sluth, while others fight 
To right the wrong, to sow the seed 
Of sunrise in the dreary night ; 
And yet, at times, I feel a thrill, 
A burst of passion sweeps my brain, 
And my indomitable will 
Asserts its long-neglected reign ; 
I rise to the occasion, stop 
To gaze upon the sunlit view, 
And then ——Well, thanks, the slightest drop, 
And here’s my best respects to you !” 


The Political Situation. 


So it’s the Home Rule Bill that’s defeated, though it’s a majority 
that Gladstone has, or that has Gladstone, whiroo! For, bedad ! 
it’s his frinds are his inimies, begorra! and though it’s Home Rule 
he’s af‘er, be jabers! it’s bimself that can’t rule his home, at all, at 
all; and John Bull is an Irish Bull, and it’s bully for him, so it is, 
Ochone! Ochone !! 
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Will this Wash ?* 


AT Merrie Islington the show 
Of laundry work was all the go ; 
The “ Soaperies ” by some ‘twas hight, 
For Hudson's, Pears’, and glad Sunlight, 
And others were on view, 


And there were maidens, fair and arch, 
To wash and rinse, and wring and starch, 
But, ah! too brief the laundry’s reign ; 
One would have thought it might remain 


Open till all was blue, 
* No it won't.—Ep. 


Drunk as a Wheel. 


(“DRUNK AS A WHBEL.”—At the Wigan County Police-court yesterday morn- 
ing, Joseph Webster was charged with assaulting wife, Sennet Webster. The 
com ant stated that he had assaulted her repeatedly, and her black See See 
to his ill-usage. Defendant stated that he had a very bad home. Complainant got 
“as drunk as a wheel,” and had often threatened to Mrs. Maybrick him before she 
finished with him. She had bronght him there that day as she had mised, so 
that she could find him when wanted, A fine of 40s. and costs was dl. | 
It’s an “axle’-nt ” remark, 
Though its “ bearing’s " somewhat dark ; 
Whoever “spoke” it first observed aright, 
That a wheel will meet abuse 
When it runs off “on the loose,” 


Ignoring the direction of its flight. 
If a man is “screwed " and “ t(y)red,” 
And he’s rolling home bemired,— 
Though, perhaps, it’s too colloquially put— 
His movements will reveal 
He's as drunk as any wheel, 
When he spins around and tumbles on his “ nut.” 


He.—* Yes, she’s an awfully smart girl, I can tell you. One has 
to get up early to catch her.” 
She (slightly jealous),—“ Yes ; it’s the game with all worms.” 











A DARLING. abi See 
Vife.—* Let me paint a spider on your head, darling; so that the 
rh ego come to, trouble you while you are doiug yoar little nap. 
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A STICKLER FOR CASTE. 
'Arry.—* Wot 1 likes about the ‘untin’ field is, you don’t meet nobody vulgar or third-class, you know.” 


Open Letter. 


TO=THAT GENTLEMAN UP THE STREET WHO Keeps A Dog. 


Deak Sir,—If you are so unreasonable as to expect your neigh- 
bours to tolerate this animal, in common charity, sir, what is the 
limit? 

If you will grant me your forbearance, I will endeavour to make 
my complaint as explicit as possible, You may not be aware of any 
defects in the dog ; but, as its owner, you are not, if you will pardon 
me, above a suspicion. of bias. 

Its name, to start with, is not a success, “ Fetchem,” as a com- 
bination of letters, is at once artistically repulsive and delicately 
unmusical, But let that Let us observe it between its periods 
of misdirected energy and apathetic indolence ; that is to say, take 
the brute as it sands. What do we find? We find, sir, a specimen 
of that uncertain breed known as the mongrel—an offspring of 
questionable parentage, devoid of pedigree, and of a temporary 
condition somewhat deplorable, 1 don’t wish to insinuate that the 
dog is neglected. Its present infirmities I judge to be the outcome 
of some vulgar scrimmage, from which it has emerged but second 
best. A mere glance will explain what I mean. The left eye is, at 
times, completely closed, and at others all but. In the former case 
the right pupil has a tendency to peer round to the Jeft ear, which 
still hangs despondently. In the latter case, whenever the optic is 
partly open, the tendency of the sight pupil is to glare straight 
ahead, and the result, accidentally or not, is that low-cunning wink 
that can never be reconciled with good breeding. 

No doubt you will say that 1 am criticising it under exceptional 
circumstances, I argue, in reply, that, owing to the violence of its 
temper, the brute is never in a reasonable state of repair. It has 
always the marks of some recent conflict about it, and its present 


condition the rule rather than the exception. In any case, 
it is a limp-tailed, unlovely quadruped, Its constraction is clumsy 
and lo . Its coat is faded in colour, damaged in parts, and 


altogether second-hand-looking. It has only one redeeming feature, 
and that is its teeth, which it shows to every man, woman, and child 
in the neighbourhood, for no reason unless that of vanity. In bri-f, 
sir, a brass effigy of your dog would be too ugly for an ornamental 
door-scraper, 

“ At least,” you may say, “it is a good watch-dog.” I'l) admit 
that it keeps everybody so wide awake at night that no self. 
respecting thief or burglar ever ventures near this locality, But | 


will take the liberty of asking you one straightforward question : 
Have you ever seriously considered the abnormal propensity which 
your dog has for every kind of mental and physical excitement ? Is 
it natural for a few cubic feet of animal organisation to manifest a 
taste for discord by barking with the combined vigour of a distracted 
poultry-yard and a fog-horn ? . 

Sir, it is not natural, The lungs of that dog want seeing to. It 
is my profound conviction that the most cursory examination by a 
veterinary surgeon would reveal some mal!formation in the air 
passages to account for the pecu'iar sound it emits, especially on the 
night air, a sound which, 1 am sure, has never been surpassed since 
dogs were an institution, 

1 maintain, then, that you have no right to harbour this beast to 
the discomfort of your fellow creatures. Im continuing to do so I 
believe you are actuated, not by fidelity, but by sheer doggedness, - 

The animal is not licensed, for seven-and-sixpence, to behave as it 
does. Among other faults, this—makiog a tool of the Inland 
Revenue—is not the least objectionable. : 

My object in writing this letter is to ask you to relinquish your 
claim on the brute as a personal property, and to hand it over to the 
nearest veterinary college, As a donation they would accept it 
gladly, and 1 am not sure that its acquisition wouldn't be worth a 
trifle to them, on account of its unique lung power, which, 48 I 
before stated, really demands some investigation. : 

As for its right eye, the eccentricities of that organ alone might 
be made the subject of a medical lecture. 

Ga this occasion I represent the voice of the neighbourhood—I 
don’t mean that I represent the dog, but the unanimous opinion of 
it ; and I would ask as a favour that, whatever course you deem fit to 
take, you will not—if anything should happen to the animal—lay any 
more blame than you can possibly help on A RESIDENT. 


After Whittier. 


MAUD MULLER on a summer's day 
Raked the meadows sweet with hay, 

The parson soon came strolling by, 

And a tear-drop stood in either eye. 

His words were stern, his look was wild: 
“Go home, go home, you fooli-h child ! 
It breaks my heart to find you here 
Philandering with a rake, my dear!” 
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A Life of (Burm)ease and Pleasure. 
THI8, so please you, is to be found at Drury Lane Theatre. 


A hapless maid by a villain betrayed, 
A Avenger’s buagle, 
A heartless scheme to mar love’s dream, 


A deadly fight in a juogle, 
Occasional! calls at Music Halls, 
A forgery at your leisure, 
A cheated bride, and a suicide— 
And that’s a Life of Pleasure ! 








HAMMER AN’VILLAINY. 


We hasten, with al) the pleasure in life, to admit that Sir 
Augustus Harris has, with his new piece, done the thing uncommonly 
well once more, He begins well, he goes on well, he continues 
better, and he finishes best. He begins well because, in presenting 
us with an Irish eviction, he does the thing properly and realistically ; 
he gives us an eviction which is just as Pris as ever it can be, for 
—be jabers |—it finishes up without being an eviction at all, at all, 
an’ divil a sowl is a ha'po:th the worse, barrin’ the agent, who would 
have short shrift were he not protected by a noble-minded blacksmith, 
who had previously shown a dispo-ition to finish him off with a 
hammer, Norah, a young lady in love with the agent, seems rather 

ted at his escape, for she brings the curtain down with the 
remark, “ He little knows whose loife he has saved.” 

The piece goes on well with its representations of Up River enjoy- 
ment, where life seems all beer and Skindles. The battle act isa 
wonder, though Sir <p. og. as becomes a doughty knight, bas 
always shown skill in the use of his battle axe; but here he has 
surpassed himself, The general completeness of the thing is 
absorbingly interesting, and the fight is just as real a fight as I care 
to Bet :— 





Tus Bit_-DISCOUNTER AT A DISCOURKT, 


With the rifles that roar and “ ping,” 
And the Nordenfeidt’s terrible rattle, 

Uncommonly closely the thing 
Resembles a genuine battle ; 

Though never in battle, d'ye see, 
My faith to the picture pin it 

If any more “ real ” it should be, 
Well—JZ wouldn't care to be in it. 
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Of course, the story is of the usual simple-minded character, fall of 
people who guilelesely fall into the most palpable traps, and who miss 
and meet each otber in a manner marvellously lucky for the 
deve'opment of hopes, but clever enough in its way, and just the 
kind of thing required. 

An excepticnally strong cast gives the lay a tone, moreover, 
somewhat unusual in the class of work. Mrs, Bernard Beere isa strong 
Norah, particularly pathetic when the villain wants to ig-Norah, 
and has a capital brugue; so also has Mr, Henry Neville (whose 
Desmond O'Brien is a strong piece of work in his well-known 
sympathetic style), and when they get together there's as pene a 

air of brogues as you'd find anywhere. Miss Lily bury 
- a gentle and tender heroine, but too easily deceived by Miss 
Le Thiere as the Lady in Biack, who, from her deceitfulness, might 
be related to the Gentleman in Black. Mr. Arthur Dacre's gentle. 
manly villain and Mr. F. H. Fenton’s gentlemanly hero both strike 
home, and Mr, Harry Nicaolls and Mr, W. Elton, as rivals for the 
favours of a music hall artiste (daintily played by Miss Laura 
Linden), provide the bulk of the “ comic relief.” I suppose it is the 
“comic ielief party” that H. N. is in command of in the 
camp scene! There is a good deal of comic relief besides, however, 
and a heap of old favourites are to be discovered among the 
subordinate characters, iucluding Mr. Arnold Cave as a full private, 
and Mr. R. Soutar as a “ gay dawg.” 


THE LaDy (ANY RELATION TO THE GENTLEMAN ?) IN 
BLACK, 


Venus and the Muses. 


WAYWARD, wild, and headstrong, a little gipsy creature — 
Wayward, wild, and headstrong, a buxom girl and fair— 

All my silence scorning, and braving all my anger, 
Gambolled round me gaily and vext me in my lair. 

Tying tieless papers, and dusting dusty books, 

Peering in my manuscripts with shy and eager looks ; 

Whence she came I knew not, or who had sent her there, 

But wayward, wild, and headstrong, she vext me in my lair. 


I, the sworn fiancé of all the heavenly Nine, 

What cared I for mortal, however fair and sweet ? 
Reared amid the rustling of spirit-wings divine, 

Me the sound bewitched not of tiny pattering feet. 
Me no dreams had troubled of fairy female face, 
Me no form enraptured, with light and lissom grace. 
So this gipsy creature —was gipsy e’er so fair ?— 
Wayward, wild, and headstrong, annoyed me in my lair ! 


Still I blushed and studied ; and frowning, fretting, fuming, 
Cursed the girl in silence, and cursed her all in vain, 

Till, by wrath o’ermastered, | bade my gipsy creature 
Leave me in my sanctum, and vex me ne’er again ! 

Lo! demure and headstrong, a little gipsy creature 
Placed her arm around me, and gave m: kisses twain ; 

All remonstrance scoraing, and braving all my anger, 
Placed her arm around me and gave me kisses twain ! 


So the spell was broken : and so this heart of mine 
Passed from joys El, sian to pleasures more divine. 
So the Muses, losing dominion o'er my soul, 
Yielded half to Venus, and held o'er half control. 
So, within my sanctum, I sit no more alone, 
sut gather inspiration from sources not my own. 
Cheering, smiling, hoping, a gipsy wife is there, 
And, wayward, wild, and headstrong, she luves me in my lair! 
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Choice Readings 
from 
Mr. Fun’s Edition of 


the Classics. 
No. 9.—Tom Hoop. 


OnE more unfortunate, 
Gasping for breath : 
Surely by scorchin’ heat 

Broiled half to death ! 


Fashioned so slenderly 
(Feminine genderly )— 
Raised I her tenderly : 
Then, like a fla: h, 
She for whom I had sorrowed 
Planked a blow on my forehe'd 
That stunned me, and borrowed 
My watch, chain, and cash |! 
x * * 
Then up and spake Miss Kil- 
mansegg, 
“ By Heaven, I'll have a Go'den 
Leg !” 
But, as if she’d sat on a powder 
keg, 
She got blown up. The grim 
Dame Grundys of her set ex- 


claimed : 
“Fie, fie, miss! Are you not 

ashamed 
To let that odious word be 

named ? 
You should say ‘A Golden 

Limb’ !” 
x ok ~“ 


I rememersh, I rememersh 
Sba housh where [ wash born ; 
But whasha bloomin’ ushe o’ 


that ? 
For through sha shtreets for- 
lorn 
I roamsb, an’ cannash on my 
coush 
Lie downsh my burninsh 
brow, 


’Cos I rememe?sh not sha housh 
Where I ish livinsh now ! 
*x * ~ 


O saw you not fair Ines? ° 
She’s gone into the West 
To dazzle when the sun goes 
down, 
For the dudes, supremely 
blest, 
Who, from box and stall of 
music-hall, 
Their eyes on her beauty 
feast 
Don’t know she’s come from a 
noisome slum 
In St. George’s-in-the-East ! 


* x * 
All night I lay, by anguish 
wrought, 


From weary chime to chime, 
With one besetting, horrid 
thought 
That racked me all the time— 
A mighty yearning like the first 
Fierce impulse unto sin : 


HUN. 
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VERBUM SAP.; OR, “FUN’S” FUNNY CONJUGATIONS. 


IV. AUDIRE— TO HEAR. 
A Goop Story TOLD IN THE TRAIN. 
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“ AuDITIS. ’°—‘“ You hear (a good story).” 


{ longed to quench my burning thirst 
With half-a-go of gin ! 
~ x od 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With hand tbat trembles and quakes, 
He tugs at his stud in the early morn, 


And dire are the sounds he makes, 
Twitch ! twitch! twitch! 
He'll be late for his train, that’s cert., 
And with villainous vileness profusely rich 
Is his Swear at the Stud of the Sbirt ! 


wells for? 
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“ AUDIUNT.”—“ They hear (the good story).” 


She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight. 


I saw ber upon nearer view, 
False teal Maan teethed, false hearted, too! 


At the Vestry Meeting. 


A Fact. 


(It is proposed to sink artesian wells to secure a water supply tor the town.) 
Mr, Sploggs.—“ Artisan wells. indeed! I’m sick o’ this yer talk 


about the working man. What do we want 
Let's meke a risivore, an 


to give them artisans 
i jet all have the benefit !” 
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An Idyll. 


He, 
dhe, 


He 
Glum,— 
She 


Dumb, 
“ Nell |” 
H 


e 
Sighed ;— 
“ Well?” 
She 
Cried, 


Said 
He 
6 I 
Love! 
Wed 


Me, 
My 


Dove?” 


Quick 
Spake 
She, 
rT} My 
Life ! 
Dick ! 
Make 
Me 


Kiss ! 


tliss | 


Curtain.) 


Very Sin- 
gular, 


THE erudite. 
when using 
the phrase 
“ Sure as eggs 
is eggs,” are 
doubtless con- 
scious of a cer- 
tain discord. 
Every Aca- 
demy Associ- 
ate, bowever, 
commits a 
similar sole- 
cism when- 
ever to bis 
patronymic he 
appends the 
initials “A are 
A.” 


A WORTH. 
LESS utter. 
ance,--A coun- 
terfeit coin, 


NOTE on 
punctuation, - 
A “small le- 
mon” should 
always be ac- 
companied by 
a “ dash,” 


A Miserable Equivoque. 


The Wifewoman,—“ Darling, I'm afrai 


much as you did formerly. 


me 0’ evenings ; indeed, 
decided coolness.” 
The Hushandman.— 


the heginnin ’ 


; wae | its 


"lly a8” 


'y 


“My precious, what 
of Octohe real ncherknow ay 


i 


Sapye wir! of bis 


i you don't love me so 
You don't seem so glad to get home to 
when you open the door I fancy I notice a 


( 


BUN. 
PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE. 


a A bother y Know m sad ‘little Fuss tboy é “the 
; fox may byeal¢ this Way - If 59 just keep cool, and fol- 
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The Example. 
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But phe followed the hounds instead 


The Candid Friend. 


“I bate all drores,” the postman cries ; 
“* Early to bed, early to rise,’ 

Has ever been my motto.” 
“Small credit to you,” says a voice. 
* Confess it’s only Hobson’s choice. 
And "cos you know you've got to.” 


‘an you expect? It's 
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By-the-Way Ballads, 


BY A HAPHAZARD HOMILIST, 





No. U.—THE WISE OLD MAN OF PECKHAM. 





THE meed of him who seldom finds 
A holiday vacation 

(To rightly-constituted minds) 
Is social degradation ; 

For those who royally afford 
A fortnight’s self-removal 

To dingy sea-side bed and board 
We can expect approval. 


So chilly fear began to cleave 
To "Enery and Tony, 
When, having got their fortnight’s leave, 
They found themselves “dead stoney.” 
They couldn’t do (it blanched each cheek 
With fear of Mrs, Grundy) 
So much as Southend for a week 
Or “ Saturd’y to Mond’y.” 


With bated breath and trembling lip 
They conned the syllogism 

That he who cannot take a trip 
Must yield to ostracism. 

The tears fell fast from each adult 
(They didn’t try to check ’em) 

Till Tony cried, “ Here! let’s consult 
The Wise Old Man of Peckham!” 


They sought the sage and rang bis bell, 
And “ hoped they didn’t bore him,” 
And “trusted he was pretty well,” 
And put the case before him. 
“We want to keep our fame,” said they, 
“Oh, monarch of instructors ! 
As though we'd had a holiday 
With personal conductors. 





“ As though we'd climbed o'er mountain brows, 
Or in the sea been leapers, 
And bad intense financial rows 
With local tavern-keepers. 
For he who dares in town to stay 
ao hes ype — an end to,” 
id he, you cant get away, 
Why, bless the lads, preted ! 


“ Conceal yourselves from mortal ken 
And public interference 

Until your leave's exhausted, then 
Contrive your re-appearance 

With coloured labels on your trunks 
In picturesque confusion, 

And scraps, and views, and fossil chunks 
To heigtten the illusion. 


“ Then let your dress be negligé 
And striking to the gazers, 
Wear russet boots in town all day, 
And flannel ‘ bags’ and ‘ blazers,’ 
And speak in r. miniscent tones 
And Janguid ‘ such-a-bore’ way 
Of Scotland's hills and Brighton's stones 
And Hampstead Heath and Norway. 


“ Of railway trains and steamboats let 
Your talk exhibit traces, 
And at the outset don't forget 
To nicely brown yo: r faces,” 
* ™ * * * + 


The pair pursued, with glee immense, 
The course thus indicated— 

And so their social ¢ »nsequence 
Is wholly unabated, 





Shellfish Advice. 


SWEAR to perform a nob’e part, 
*Mid life's rebuffs and tussles, 
Twill warm the cockles of your heart, 
And nerve and brace your mussels, 


The Latest Feminine Puff. 


(Hitherto the lady smokers have confined themselves to « mild flirtation with a 


cigarette ; though it is anid that at least one lady—an actress—indulges in a briar- 
wood pipe; but the latest craze is a strong cigar with the sex to whom nothing 
that is man’s is sacred.—Vide Society Paper.) 

SpE smoked a strong Havannah the day last week we met ; 
Hereto she'd smoked but mild ones, and eke, the cigarette. 

She'd flirted with a briar, and thought it was great fun, 

And then she made me buy ber a cigar— a special one. 

I saw ber but a moment, but methinks I see ber now, 

As the blue smoke curled and made her a wreath around ber brow 


I called on her next morning ; ber heart was nearly broke, 
And 60 was our engagement, through that acc smoke, 
Such agonies she suffered—I need not state the fucts. 

Her mother and ber sisters were witness to her acts. 

I saw her but a moment, but methinks I see her now, 
With sunken cheeks and weary « yes, and very ashen brow, 
I saw her but a moment—sbe smashed her p pes and swore 
If I would but forgive her she'd smoke—no, never more! 
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Vexatious 
‘Prover bs. 


I — THE 
Birp CATCHES THE 
WOEM. 
Tue other day | rose 
bpetimes— 
“ Betimes * means 
witb the lark ; 
I th yug bt. i 
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Claims. 
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A Disappointment. 


NOTE to bim h 
The postman’s knock 
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Ooic Medal Awarded. Health Exhibition. Lopton 
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CHILDREN 
AND 
INVALICS. 


“Retained when all other foods are 
rejected.” — London Medical Record. 
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write 
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he speak 
plump heaa 
Poet Peng. 
“He did. You 
lude to *‘ Will Water. 
proof’s Monologue.’ ” 
Dinearway. —* Oh, 
ah! Well, anvway, 
the ex pression’s 
right enough, but not. 
perhaps, quite so feli- 
citoos as it ght 
have been. Ever 
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Another In- 
justice to 
Ireland. 

HIs WoORSH > ta 
Tria h Jor rina ] at mh 
has hroug hta uct ior 
for the recorery of a 
lost MS.). om : Bat 
surely you take 
Iv of everything 


nf : J 
if I took a copy of 
everything [ wrote. 


sure I would not be 
be able to write any- 
thing original at all, 
at sll!” 

Maude.—* He has 
his faults,” 

Mabel. — * Well, 
my dear, that’s better 
than if he had yours.” 
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WHEN at your door some mournful male 

Long pules and whines, with goods for sale, 
And prow s of many a lying tale 
An unabashed unraveller, 


Youe 


But 


all him 


“tramp 
yne who dares t 


» thuswise bore 


A tradesman in a tradesman's store 


And. 
For | 


him the tradesman dare not kick ! 


Scissors ! 
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Not a single brace of partridge, 
twenty head of hare. 


Cadbury's 


“The Typical Cocoa of 
English Manufacture, 
Absolutely Pure.” 


—The Analyst. 
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USED. 
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so-called 
Pere Fores" 
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PUBLIC READING - ROOM. 
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SOME OF OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 
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A Screw Loose. 





























A (oop TALE AND A BAB CLIMAX, 


Choice Readings from Mr. Fun’s Edition of 
the Classics. 


No, 10.—THOMAS CAMPBELL, 

Ye foreigners in England, 
Who, hurrying oer the seas, 

Keep scores of thousands, British-born, 
From earning bread aix! cheese, 

Our land won't you and us maintain ; 
So on you we’'.| bestow 

All cur jobs and our bobs, 
And we'll to the workhouse go ! 

Ye may laugh in triumph loud and long, 
And we'll to the workhouse go | 


* * * 


Lochiel! Lochiel! beware of the day 
When some addle-brained tipster shall tempt thee away 
From the Captain’s lead snips ; for ['ve marked with delight 
That the naps of * Coe, London” are sure to be right, 
It would seem that to him, with his mystical lore, 
All the “coming events" cast their shadows before! 

* ° * 


A chieftain, who is “dog"-ward bound. 
Cries “ Boatmar, do not hurry ! 
If thou would’st earn a silve: pound, 
Row slowly o'er the ferry. 
This maiden’s rich, and | am poor ; 
So, ere we've crossed this water, 
I needs must pop the question to her, 
And win Lord Ullin’s daughter !” 
* * * 
Alone on the banks of the dark-rolling Danube, 
Fair Adelaide feared that lu r lose was no mote; 
But the fact was, her swain in the Danube was bathing, 
And some scoundrel bad stolen his togs from the shore ! 
Brave hearts, to Britain’s pride 
Once so fait! ful and so true, 
Who that * balf-a-league ” did ride 
With the Light Brigade! Of ycu 
With encomiastic rhodomonts we rave, 
But, bereft of food and c als, 
Or st stair! by workhouse doles, 
What is g/ory to the couls 
Of the brave? 
* > = 
Oh, heard you yon pibroch sound sad in the gale? 
A pibroch! No, no; ‘twas the weeping and wail 
Of a beanfeasting party, who find (when they're near ° 


Twenty miles from a pu y've forgotten their beet 


~ 
- > 








To Asculapius he should go, 
Because about his health, you know 
(Though he perhaps won't tell you 
80), 
There must be something wrong, 
The heart is weak, his nerves aie 
low, 
Or water on his brain doth flow— 
The London man who doesn’t know 
The latest comic song ! 


Much erudition he can show, 
At politesse he’s comme i faut, 
Yet really ne's unfit to go 
Amony the social throng, 
For jeers and sneers from high and 








low 
Will cause him many an anguished 
throe— 


The London man who doesn’t know 
The latest comic song ! 


In London streets he to and fro 

May in the nineteenth century go; 

Yet to this present age we know 
That he does not belong. 

Some fossil shape is he, I trow, 

Preserved from years of long ago— 

The London man who doesn’t know 
The latest comic song ! 








THROUGH OLD LCNDON-—TAKING SHORT CUTS. 
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A Nice Dance at the Strand. 


THERE are certain small grey-covered “ books of the play ” to be 

j met with occasionally, containing a cast of characters “ as performed 
at the London theatres,” stage directions carefully noted during 
performance, and a eulogistic descriptive preface by one D-— G-— 
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(who, 1 have a sort of doubtful belief, was an aforetime George 
Dance, writing over reversed initials), wherein we discover the 
kind of play which delighted, or, at any rate, occupied, the atten- 
tion of our fathers (aud, maybe, our grandfathers) when cast in a 
lightsome vein. The hero was almost invariably a dashing young 
spark, whose chief claim to popularity lay in the unblushing effron- 
tery with which he lied and cheated himself into the possession of a 
young lady’s hand and very considerable fortune, generally at the 
expense of a “guaardy” and a highly respectable rival who laboured 
under the disadvantage of moral sense and gentlemanly instincts, 
One generally wishes the young lady joy of her bargain. 

This lively young man appears to be cropping up again, Captain 
Coddington, among others, being a slightly-modified version of him. 
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What Mr. George Dance calls his “nondescript,” and entitles Zhe 
Modern Don VYuizrote,is another of thesame. Naturally it has nothing 
to do with Don Quixote. It bas far more to do with Mr. Arthur 
Roberts in all sorts of comical guises, and with his illimitable and 
iTresistible humour in full play. A good many of us prefer it that 
way. Hisicharacterisation is often as truthful as it is quaint. That 
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fashionab'e physician of his is going about among us all the time, and 
when (impersonating the three) he takes a young lady to supper at a 
restaurant, and is waited upon by a particularly attentive waiter, 
the artistic truthfulness of the thing gives a grateful zest to your 
uncontrollable laughter. 

The piece is pretty ordinary apart from “ Arthur” (the author is 
nowhere), Mr. Arthur Playfair plays a fire-eating general—also a 
familiar inhabitant of those grey-covered play-books — with due 
fierceness,! Miss Ada Dorée plays the part of Mrs, Crumpet without 
muffin it. Miss Lizzie Aubrey is a smart Phoebe, Miss Yata 
Whaynier deserves mention, if oaly for knowing how to pronounce 
the name of the Don properly, and having the courage to do it—but 
she has the minor claim to distinction of singing prettily. Miss 
Mabel Love gyrates and whirls her skirts with the usual seductive 
skill, to universal approbation, for “ Oh, ‘tis Love, ’tis Love, ‘tis Love 
that makes the whirled go round,” THE MAN ABovuT Town. 


A Mania for Gold. 


{Mr. Cochren, the official charged with the theft of money from the Philadelphia 
Mint, has a great mania for old. If he were left in a room where there were a 
roillion of bank notes, he would probably not touch one of them; but with gold 
he could not be trusted.— Vide Daily Paper.) 


A Music HALL MEDLEY. 


Ou! well we know that feeling, 
We ve felt it lots of times ; 

The chink is like the pealing 
Of far-off happy chimes ! 

We had it in our “ pappy ” days, 
We bad it in our youth ; 

And when we reached our “chappy days, 
We worshipped it in trath, 

For the yellow boys bring jolly joys, 
And jolly girls as well ; 

You cannot wink without the chink, 
You're like a toneless bell, 

You cannot mash without the cash, 
It buys us everything ; 

So give us gold, cry young and old 
And any quantum bring. 

Without it we can’t marry, 
Without it we can’t live; 

So, prithee, do not tarry, 
But send it in a sieve, 

To cure this fearful craving, O— 
We'll tell you how it’s done— 

Just turn your mind to saving QO, 
And send it all to Fun! 


For the jolly gold keeps out the cold, 
And lands us bigh and dry ; 

Anc everywhere, quite débonnaire, 
You wink the other eye. 

You cannot flash, or cut a dash, 
So give us droers galore, 

Tben on the wing we'll take our fling 
And never work “ no more,” 
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Glimpses, 


Re 


GLIMPSES, when a baby, as I scrambled on the floor, 

Of the green and pleasant garden ground without my mother’s door. 

Glimyes of the sunny lane, where my merry sisters played, 

Till my young blood tingled as I heard the noises that they made. 

Glimpses of the wondrous wood, where the nuts and berries grew, 

And glimpses of a bappier life that happier children knew. 

Glimpses! what were glimpses?—I1 would grow, and grow, and 
grow, 

Till with my sisters through the lanes and meadows I could go; 

Till 1 could pass my hours away with al] the joyous throng, 

"Mid scenes on wich I longed to look, and ne’er could look too long. 


II, 


Glimpses, when a schoolboy, as I rambled free and wild, 
And might have been, yet would not be, a careless, happy child— 
Glimpses of the coming time, when the master’s endless lore, 
And Grecian gods, and English rods, should vex my soul no more. 
Glimpses of the slightest boons of boyhood past and dead, 
Glimpses of the days when I might earn my daily bread ; 
Glimpses of my mother’s joy when my wages I should show. 
Glimpses! what were glimpses?—I would grow, and grow, and 
prow, 
Till all my then connections I should from me lightly cast, 
And meet those cares which come, alas? of their own accord too 
fast! 
Ill, 
Glimpses, when a young man, as my weekly wage I got, 
And should have been, yet would not be, contented with my lot~ 
Glimpses of a distant land where working men were paid — 
Unheard-of prices for their work, and fortunes quickly made ; 
Where toil could own a country seat, and boast a jewelled hand, 
And merchants’ clerks and ca: penters were princes in the land, 
Glimpses of a state of things that ne’er on earth may be, 
Glimpses! what were glimpses /—I would hasten o'er the sea. 
And mother in a year or two should in her carriage ride, 
And I would to a palace bring my loved one as my bride | 


% 
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AN OPEN QUESTION. 


Muffit.—*“ I say, the birds seem awfully wild to-day, aint they ?” 
Blunt,—" Er—1 say, old chap, d’you think it’s the birds -or the guns ?” 


IV. 


Glimpses, when an old man, as | pause and look behind, 
Of a strange infatuation that has ever made me blind. 
Glimpses of a sad mistake, in failing to enjoy 
My sciamblings when a little child, my ramblings wher a boy, 
My labours when a strong young man—for now I see it plain, 
That glimpses cast on earthly things, are glimpses cast in vain. 
Glimpses of my heart and life, that constrain me now to say 
With one who knew the human mind : “ Sufficient for the day !” 
Glimpses of a life perturbed and shorn of half its zest, 
In that glimpses of the time to come would never let me rest! 

V. 
Glimpses. when an old man, as I pause and look before, 
Of an unknown region where the soul must dwell for evermore. 
Glimpses of a future home, that, from what I 1ead and hear, 
May be either bright and beautiful, or dismal, dark, and drear. 
Glimpses of a dreadful place where all shall enter in 
Who bear a burden to the grave of unforgiven sin. 
Glimpses of a peacefal place, where the ransomed sinners go. 
Glimpses ! what are glimpses /—I will grow, and grow, and grow 
In grace and knowledge of the truth, till haply | shall gain 7 
That heavenly shore, of which methinks my glimpses are not vain! 


Vexatious Proverbs. 
ll.—A FRIEND IN NEED IS A FRIEND INDEED. 


I CHANCED to meet that fellow Brookes, 
Whose tailor’s in dismay ; 

He touched me for a “ fiver,” and 
I had to grin, and pay. 

“ A friend in need’s a friend indeed,’ 
And all that sort of thing, 

He glibly said, and took his leave, 
And left me reasoning. 

Confound it all, lll tell him straight, 
The next time that he comes, 

A friend in need, is nothing but 


A nuisance to his chums! 
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| THAT WOULD NEVER DO. 


STRIKEMONGER.—* D'YE’ER! IF. KEPITAL AN’ LABOUR SHAKES ’ANDS, YOU AN’ ME ‘LL’ ’AVE TO WORK!" 











The Club of Thirteen. 
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THERE appeared t 
Phe magnificent Freia. 

The wife of brave Odin. who ranks as a gol in 
The Northern poet's idea, 

With wild ululations. she told how tbe nations 
That formerly quailed ‘neath her sway. 

Now decried andi de 
Supreme oer the Dolorous Day. 

“ For Friday's by no means a day of ill-omen 
Considere) of sobbed the Queen, 
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Declares, since its omen is valued by no men, 
It'* really no fun to get broken ! 

The dogs are all growling because their night- 
With fears of a shroud can't impress us ; 
Left ears madly burning to think we are spurt 

Their burning which used to distress us. 
The ladders fret keenly to see us serenely 
Pass under them, feeling no fear ; 
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Despairingly sheds a salt tear, 

For the foolish traditions of old superstitions, 
Like llium’s splendour, HAVE BEES, 

Apc our voices we'll raise in well-merited pra 
Of the wonderful Club of Thirteen ! 
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Crazy Carols. 
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/-EXTLEMAN of simple taste, 
ned, but er witty, 
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whose features might be traced 
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A hit ws that was highly placed 
is et rin the City "— 
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A something that commancls | 
A something fearfully sele 


claims your te nder pity. 
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in spite of haughty 
And Casy circumstance 
is not quite as he might have been 
lf Maud de Vere, the flaunting quean 
He used to meet at dances, 
Had answered yes, instead of 
Or treated in a business way 
His business-like advances, © 


mien 


r 
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But she was gay, and coy, and arch, 
While be was like a sentry, 
His lightest trip a stately maich, 
His brightest smile suggesting starch 
His fav rite word gentry.’ 
At business he was an ade; 
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“ And my sou! is anooyel, for my power is dc- 
By an infamous Club of Thirteen !” 
As I pored o’er a book in my warm ingle-nook, 
[ was startled, bewildered, astounded. 
As forth from the burning. three somersau'ts t 
The Fire-God indignantly bounded. 
Nay, Fun; do not fear me; but patients 
Ana publish my woes through creation, 
To make people frantic wiih frolic and antic, 
Was eer my sublime avocation ; 
But—mei miscrere ‘—my life is now dreary, 
For half of its ts imphs have fled, 
Si fins sightly. in fires burning bri 
re rT anguish read 
Nevern I revel in playing the —— 
W i n old Hallowe'en. 
Extirpa earth are the freaks of my n 
By that lles Club of Thirteer 
And ! nt b ye that in earth and in 
Many ys st the Club are rebelling, 
Black beetles are sw earing ‘cause ladies, grown 
Can view their vile forms withoat yelling. 
With rage unavailing fair Luna is wailing 
To t} that to modern bebolder 
It’s equally pleasant to look on her crescent 
ber dext T sinistral shoulder. 
The mystical mirror, well skilled to cause terr 
By weird and infallible token, 


And the salt, which we're learning to spill without mournir 
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Now giddy girl ema 

Prefer a man that smart is. 
They do not like a City clerk — 
very dark 


Who keeps his love so ve ark 
They don’t know where bis heart 1s. 
“And when they give their little hearts, 
They do not seek a man of parts, 
They want a man for parties. 


He loved as I said before, 

Not wildly but sedately. 
He said * Be mine!” and also mor 
served the girl to bore, 
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oli Likewise annoyed her greatly. 
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And that is why she answered, no,— 
. P eS ; . . , 
The answer proved a bitter blow, 
’ i : } 
And no one’s seen him lately. | 
rr) , = = x * ) 
irning, 
Last night was found upon a waste 
ar 1 All travel-stained and gritty, 
A corpse, upon which might be traced |= 
The news that it was sometime placed 
es ¢ ° . +* ri ' 
As * something in the City "— 
A something worthy of respect. 
But what, no one cau recollect, : 
1} : ++, ; | 
- It really seems a pity. 
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Wife.—‘‘ How clever that conjuror is! Have you not seen Hi 
hanging a nat into &@ soveréeicn : 
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A MOCERN ST. ANTHONY. 


SIR' PETER PENURIOUS VISITS BRIGHTON ON HOSPITAL SATURDAY, AND IS TEMPTED TO BREAK THROUGH HIS HARD-AND-FAST RULE 
OF NEVER SUPPORTING A CHARITY. HE COMES TRIUMPHANTLY THROUGH THE ORDEAL, DESPITE THE GRACE AND 
BEAUTY OF HIS TORMENTORS, 


In a Yorkshire Glen. (Saint Monday.) And voices spoil the ripple sweet 


YE poets come and prove your words _ Of this, the brawling water ; - 
¥ , pia! [bis jarring cry, too, breaks the spell— 

Upon this scene of beauty ; “ Who's cot the iar of yr 

Pile adjectives on adjectives sald athcaiet andes aeateakn 
he - «a s. on , 

And still fall short of duty, The streamlet’s course is broken up 
. sas ‘ i By piles of sandstone boulders ; 
Scene like an earthly Eden, this, Re + hesid 4 

Scene glorious and sunny ; Now falls a stone beside me—now 
. a eS One's hit me ‘tween the shoulders. 
Spend your vocabularies her 


You cannot spend your money, To see this scene of loveliness 
The pcet’s eye sees glories here ; I have the chance but ene da’ 
oa * ie " How Nature's beauties can be spoilt 
His pen the scene enlarges: 
> peli L sCecil Pilial ECS , Ie tr (reon Sain x7 | nodaw 
»y trippe rgon Saint ¢ tay 


“Se iy inate stein | _ 
But trv » hire a carriage hence— 


And then—Oh my! the charges! An aristocrat is never sea-sick. Oh, no! He suffers from Pall 


Between the stones the little streams , 
Harmoniously trickle, Argument. 


And musically ripple o: 
444 41 acy 4} , a d . q gs in a = ‘ . af. , . ; . . ea a ‘ . : + * 
And enats vour neck will tickle. Binks.—* I tell you the whol thing li nanutshell.” 
’ Barkins.—“ Ah! then you've got bold of the wrong nutshell, 
Sunzleams the branches filter through 


To light the scene enthralling ; Shocking. 


- ? 


. 


— lea lee and amiagitheel pa It has been said that Joe Chamberlain is the Orchid-decked of his 
or ~ 7 re ipos > re 4 ? yr , 
ee a a own fortune, Don't mention it! 


This needs a poet full of thought. 
it : Haughty Cultural. 


It’s meed of praise to give it ; 
And as cne rests within this Glen He.—* Do you know why the dog-rose? 
One only wants Glenlivet | She.—‘*‘ Yes. To hear the croecua,.” 


Both.—*“ Daisy, Daisy! 
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O’erhead, the wild birds never cease 


nel ett rood land taikings ,; 
N ag ra Mes ae 4 ms ; Pe Poeta Non wag 
“The Future Mrs. ‘Awkins.” Noteson Kweerys.—* How is it that poets don’t divide their poems 
A leaf upon the etre amlet falla. ni ‘fyttes’ now alay® bATDC AS thes did a few centuries ago r” 
And far away ‘twill cairv it : Bitter-Souled Editor (who has just housed 1,267 seta of verses inthe 
This ec * nanan ti vemtared wile W. PF. B.).—“ Simply because ther s no § ich thing among 
rs ry Arr a. - , y! esters 4 
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Sportsman (who believes he has just shot a hare).—*“ Have you seen my 


hare?” 


Country Lass.—“ Your hair, sir? Can't see any, sir! but if you take 


your hat off, perhaps I may see some !” 


The Cockney Cowboy. 


A REALISTIC STORY OF THE WILD WeEsr. 


CHAPTER 1I,—NATURE, 


THE blood-red sun was sinking behind the Western hills, flooding 
the earth with purple light, picking out in all its dainty detail the 
ornate but natural carpet-bedding of the sylvan savannah. The 
nightingale threw a “promissory note” to the jay, and the jay 
returned it with his “little bill.” Slowly the night crept on, and 
the hoaree cry of the cantankerous camel as it sprang upon its prey 
alternated with the antiquated rattle of the prairie snake and the 
more effective police-whistle of up-to-date civilisation—for there 
was trouble brewing in the, genera ly peaceful, little mining camp 
of Goblin Gulch, F 

CHAPTER II,—HUMAN NATURE. 


§ Parkinsen’s Soda-water Saloon was crowded, for the Goblin Gulch 
Mutual Improvement Society was holding its weekly meeting there. 
Evening dress was indispensable, and white kids were usual! at these 
functions. It was a pretty pastoral scene. The bardy miners, rough. 
uncultivated children of the wilderness, were gathered together in 
groups, some discussing questions of metaphysical nicety, others 
playing chess or bezique for love or Spanish nuts, while the more 
reckless members of the camp were assembled in an adjoining room 
to hear a humorous piano-sketch given by Dreadnought William 
entitled “ The Mothers’ Meeting ; or, The Conscientious Curate.” 

Presently the door opened, and a tall, bandsome man, faultlessly 
attired, with a crush hat beneath bis arm, entered the reom. Return- 
ing the murmured salutations of his friends, Reck)ess Richard, for it 
was indeed he, walked up to the bar. “Tbe usual, l supsose, Mr 
Richard ?” said the barman, as be brought out the sherbet and 
filtered water. ‘ Nay,” was the astounding answer; “| need some- 
thing a little stronger this evening. 1 have had a shock. Ginger- 
ale 7 “a ie ¥ 

“ A shock, Mr. Richard, sir, a shock ?” said the b: ; he pre 
duced the liquor asked for. Po Per, 04 Beo- 

“ Hush !" whispered the reckless one. “Yes. I came down this 
evening, as usual, in the omnibus; it was very dark, and | fancied 
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I was alone. However, wken we were in the middle of the forest, 9 
voice from the far end of the vehicle called out : ‘ Say, old pard ; guess 
I’m right for Goblin Gulch?’ I replied that doubtless the conductor, 
if asked, would put anyone down at the Gulch. At that moment a 
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flash of lightning illuminated the "bus, and I saw——” 


A sudden shout of dismay from his companions caused the speaker 
to turn. There, in th2 doorway, stood a man of ferocious ppeaenace. 
ts, and 

above his flowing locks was an immense wideawake. He was armed 
to the teeth with bowie knives, bayonets, daggers, revolvers, and 
horse pistols, while over each shoulder he held a rifle. Reckless 
Richard had but time to blow his police whistle (the only weapon 
he carried) ere he fell swooning into the arms of James, the barman, 


He was clad inared flannel shirt, riding breeches and 


with the wild cry, “’Tis he! ’tis he !” 
CHAPTER III.—MORE HUMAN NATURE, 


The man stood in the doorway with a dazed expression upon his 


face, and, on the arrival of the police, without resistance allowed 
bimself to be handexffed. Then he broke into a low and not un- 
melodious laugh. “Seems, pards,” he said, “ as how I’ve broke into 
a dancing academy. Here,” he added, turning to the police, “take 
off them weppins; there’s a sorter mistake somewhere, Seems 
somehow as if they oughter bin fiddles,” 

The stranger having been disarmed, Reckless Richard, recovered 
from his swoon, and became spokesman for all : 

“ Bad, wicked man !” said he, “ why do you thus break in upon 
our sylvan solitude? Whence do you come? and why de you 
come? Speak !’ 

“ Pard,” said the stranger, “‘I was raised in London, and I come 
out here for ter shoot buffalers and ter be a cow-boy, and ter waltz 
around in a gineral way ; but, as I said afore, seems to be a mistake 
somewhere.” 

Reckless Richard, signing to the police to release their prisoner, 
replied, “ Stranger, there are no buffalo out here, the last remaining 
herd is now doing Europe in the circus business ; and no longer do 
the natives of the West waltz round, except at select dancing 
parties, I see it all! You have heen reading Shilling Shockers! 
Here !” and he pointe to his shirt-front. The stranger fell weeping 
upon it, while the miners crowded round, snivelling perceptibly. 
Then they sent out and hired a dress-suit for him, and they touk him 
to their héarts and homes, and they all lived happily ever after. 


CHAPTER IV,—GOOD OLD NATURE AGAIN, 


The purple sun is rising over the eastern hills, flooding with blood- 
red light the mining claims of Goblin Gulch ; and the cockney cow- 
boy, in a frock coat and light trousers, may be seen digging (at a 
limited company’s expense) for the gold which, it is believed, will 
be ultimately found there. The birds warble round him, the winds 
blow over him, the earthquakes roll under him, and all is peace, 

THE END, 





Bill.—“Ave you seen your papa?” 

Augustus,—* Noo.” 

Bill.—“ Well, he’s at ‘ome waiting for ’is ‘at. I wouldn’t be in your 
shoes for something.” 
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In Plain English. 


It was in the interval between the 
dances. They were seated in the 
refreshment bnoffet. George was 
looking unusually pale and dejected ; 
Mabel, in an instant, was all sym- 
pathy. “Why, George,” she said, 
“is anything the matter? What 
makes yon so pale ; are you ili?” 

“Oh, it’s nothing worth mention- 
ing,” he replied. ‘“T'll be all right 
soon. The fact is,” he added, seeing 
that his pretended indifference only 
distressed her the more, “in plain 
English, I had some ice-cream in 
here a minute ago, and it’s upset me 
a trifle.” 

Here Mabel gave a little shriek, 
gathered up her train, leaped on 
to a chair, and cried out—trembling 
the while like an aspen leaf—“ Oh! 
where, George !—where was it ?” 

Then it was his turn to. be 
astonished. 

“ Where ?” she emphasised, draw- 
ing her train closer, and glaring 
about her in wild-eyed horror. 

“Where, what? What’s_ the 
matter? What are you doing up 
there?” cried George, who began to 
fear for her sanity. 

Mabel recovered herself a little, 
and said, “ George, you re a brute! 
How am I to get back to the ball- 
room? If I step off this chair I 
shall faint ; I know I shall !” 

“ Good gracious! why ?” he asked, 

“Why?” she repeated, as the 
shade of doubt crossed her features, 
“ Didn’t you say, in plain English, 
you heard some mice screaming here 
a minute agoi”’ 


The Old-New Journalist. 
I'LL sing you a good oid song, all in a rattling rhyme, 
Of a jolly old-new journalist, one of the modern time. 
He started journalistic work at twenty years of age; 
And bristling with allusions culled from many a classic page 
Were all his screeds for forty years ; his dull pedantic style 
Made many a reader’s heart to ache, and ne'er a lip to smile. 
But, when his sixtieth year was passed the ancient order changed, 
And all at once our friend became from former ways estranged ; 
The old-in-youth grew young-in-age ; he blossomed forth sublime 
As as a jolly old-new journalist, all of the modern time ! 


He plied his pen in mirthful now where erst in serious mood— 

For raciness and spiciness his prosiness tabooed. 

As with the bounding avalanche compares the Easter snow, 

As with Niagara's furious flood the whimpering streamlet’s flow, 

So with our nero’s former work compared his writings now. 

So light his touch on heaviest themes that, ave; with troubled 
TOW, 

The students of his magazine the title-page re-read, 

As deeming they, perchance, had bought some comic print instead, 

Not so : the learned scribe, who once Parnassian heights did climb, 

Was a jolly old-new journalist, all of the modern time! 


When tackling reporterial work, it pleased him to burlesque 

The gruesomest of tragedies in manner most grotesque. 

On holocausts and suicides his piquant jokes he cracked ; 

To make a farce of sudden death his fertile brain he racked. 

When some severe catastrophe a myriad heartstrings burst, 

With choicest slang his blithe account of it was interspersed. 

And with exciting beadlines, such as everywhere abound 

In schoolboys’ blood-and-thunder books, his paragraphs he 
crowned, ' 

He made of grief a laughing-stock, a puppet-show of crime, 

Did that jolly old-new journalist, sll of the modern time! 


From time to time he interviewed some celebrated man ; 

And 'then a wondering world was told the size, and shape, and 
plan 

Of all the great one’s various rooms; whose sbirts the great one 
wore ; 

What foods he ate, what wines he drank ; what oaths, and when, 

he swore, 
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WITHIN AN ACE. 
TASK—MONARCHY. 


Teacher.—‘* Who succeeded the King?” 

Promising Child.—“ The Queen.” 

Teacher.— Right ; and should the Queen die, who would reign?” 
P. C. (like lightning).—“ THE Jack |” 


Strange things to him the interviewed in confidence consigned, 
And such he, still in confidence, Lon to all mankind. 

But on the great one’s pene work it liked him not to dwell ; 
And for the measure of his mind (though knowing passing well 
The mind’s the standard of the man) he did not care a dime, 
That jolly old-new journalist, all of the modern time! 


Correspondence, 


WE have received the following letter :— 
To the Right Hmourable Fun. 
Str,—T have just received a prospectus of a Company lately 
formed with the following name, &c. 
THE Nive Sauce Company, LIMITED. 
DIRECTORS: 
Sir Pursheyill Guineapigue, Bart. 
Count Hoverdrorhn. 
The Right Honourable Montague Carlo. 
*Stoney Broke, Esq. 
*Bogus O'Shamm, Esq. 
* Will join the Board on Allotment. 
Bankers.—Mersrs, Hat and Borough. 

Solicitors.— Messrs, Blizzard and Blight. 
Brokers.—The Sheriff's Officers and The Official Receiver. 
Auditors,— Mesers. Rush and Scampit, 
ote ral oe tem.).—Mr. Gullem, 

Offioesz.—1,000 Lamb's Court, eae G 

The prospectus states that the Company is formed for the purpose 
of percnasing the Sauces of the Nile, and selling the same to a sauce- 
loving public ; oye it is also empowerel to establish factories for 
the manufacture Satine, exnlaalioty hree-v. aie napelnnast 
seap, tocth-picks, &e., &c., and that it is expected aft 
deducting expenses, the net profit will be sufficient to pay a 
dividen:t of at least 50 per cent. on a capital of £100,000. 

I merely wish, Sir, to put pce eS nape eae you—*“ Is it good 
enongh ?” I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


; J, PIGEON, 
The Dovecot, Homeleigh, Somersaultshire. 


Fun’s Filosophy. 


Ong man's bumour is another man’s boredom, 
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After the Ball. 


[Scene. — Railway 
station in the coal 
district. Saturday 
a Scotch ex- 

ress blocked out- 
side station. Elderly 
nger thrusts 
ead out of carriage 
window to ascertain 
cause of delay. Ob- 
serves, in distance, 
a perfect pandemo- 
nium of wild, strug- 
gling humanity — 
muscular and swer- 
thy sons of toil, rail- 
way officials, and 
leemen — fight- 
ing, kicking, swear- 
ing, and screaming. 
Whistles going, 
cheers, howls, et- 
cetera. | 
Nerrous Passenger. 

—* Good heavens ! 

Guard ! guard ! What- 

ever is the matter? Is 

it the strikers? Is it 

a labour riot? Are 

they trying to wreck 

the train? Here, let 
me out of this !"’ 
Guard (approaching 

Jrom scene of battir, 
minus one eye and 
three teeth).—" It's all 
right, sir. The ‘ visi- 
tors’ won the football 
match here this after- 
noon, and now the local 
team and their friends 
are seeing them off.” 


Idiomatic Irish 


Scene — Third Class 

Railway Carriage. 

City Johnnie.—“ Do 
you mind me smoking, 
madam ?” 

Mrs. O'Halloran 
(to whose mind “ mind” 
is synonymous with 
notice). -—“ Djoo Oi 
moind yez shmoken', 
is ut ye’re after axen’? 
To the divil wid yez 
wid yer insults! a- 
makin’ fun av a poor 
body ; bad shcran to 
yez ! Moind = yez 
shmoken', indade! An’ 
how tbe divil can Oj 
moind yez shmoken’, 
thin, whin yez aint a- 
shmoken’ at all,at all ?” 


Of what Genus? 
Mr, A. B.—“ Loften wonder what kind of people they must be 
who maintain that the other sex is superior to our own.” 
Mr, Y, Z2—“ What kind,eh? Mostly, I believe, woman-kind !” 
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A VOCATION FOR ALL. 


Maudie.—‘ Now poor papa bas lost his income, we shall have to support ourselves,” 
' Kdie.— How can we, dear ? 
sing, or typewrite, or paint, or make dresses or bonnets ; whatever can we do?” 
Maudie (reflectively).— There's dramatic criticism.” 


We don't know enough to be governesses ; we can’t act or 


TTe,—“ Have you ever seen a Sunefish ?” 


C.BRANDAVEREC®> 


Ceointeo PENS 
meee English Manufacture, USED. 


These series of pens write as smoothly as a lead ncil Absolutel P - 
: re (As in the 
th Seen nee spurt, the hn being ~ ew ew y u P so-called 
new process. ssorted Sample Box for 7 Stamps t< wang 
the Works. B —- om, — The A nalyst. te 8 


She.—** No; but I have seen a Star-man.” 


“ THE more I see of her the more I like her,”"? as* the young man 
remarked when he saw the girl he admired in a low-necked dress.” ., 


IC. BRANDAUER & Co.'s, 


= Cadbury: 


“‘The Typical Cocoa of 
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An‘ Unconven- 
tional Novel, 


By AN. UNCONVEN- 
TIONAL NOVELIST, 
UNSCRUPULOUS 
reader! Before we be- 
gin our story, we wish 
to warn you against 
reading it in your 
usual slip-shod fashion, 
It is, no doubt, usual 
with you to skip those 
parts of a novel which 
you, in your sublime 
ignorance, consider 
dull, and to but im- 
perfectly comprehend, 
and in nowise appre- 
ciate, those portions 
which may commend 
themselves to your 
half-educated and ill- 
balanced mind. We 
tell you frankly that 
this kind of treatment 
will not suit us, To 
put it plainly, read our 
story in a proper man- 
ner, or for heaven's 
sake leave it alone! 
With these prelimi- 
nary words of warning 
we will proceed to tell 
our tale; please try to 
keep your mind from 
wandering while we do 
so. Now ;—* Ona cer- 
tain damp murky night 
in November, a young 
man might have been 
seen (Can you grasp 
that?) walking down 
Fleet Street. He was 
tall and ungainly ; his 
was a face which, once 
seen, lingered long in 
the memory. Reader, 
you may be plain, no 
doubt you are, but, if 
Nature had been even 
more unkind to you in 
the way of good looks, 
compared with James 
Trigson you would be 
considered moderately 
handsome. Distinctly 
understand us—James 
Tiigson was ugly. Con- 
temptible reader, if 
you have ever had a 
bath (which we take 
leave to doubt), you— 
[Enough of this! We 
cannot allow our read- 
e1s to be insulted in this 
fashion.—ED. FUN. | 
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TOMMY’S MANCEUVRES BEFORE HE GETS COMFORTABLE WITH THAT BIG BOOK. 













































































“Twas in Trafalgar” Square. 
In The Two Johnnies, Mr. Horner’s translation of Durand et 
Durand, just revived at the Trafalgar Square Theatre, I recognise 
a touch of Nature. You might sit out the whole play, and! never 





gaess what it is; sol tell you. It is not the one which makes the 
whole world kin, but which presents two of a kin (cousins) bearing 
the same name. Now, J have a cousin whose name is the same as 
my own, 60 that I can vouch for the accuracy of the picture. We 
(my cousin and I) are seldom (if ever) mistaken for each other ; 
but perhaps that is because neither of us is a grocer, or because my 
cousin is a good deal richer than I am, A far more inconvenient 
namesake is one who has had the impertinence to come and take 
up his abode in the selfsame street that my palace is situat2d in. 
_ With regard to the similarity of names in Mr. Horner's piece, it 
18 Only natural that it should result in the grocer being mistaken 
for the engrosser—I mean the barrister (you see he interviews 
clients in his office, so I took him for a solicitor for the moment, 
with a sort of confused idea that solicitors engross—pardon me). 
t some one should marry the grocer believing him to be the 
barrister, and that the grocer sbould be able to keep it up, and that 
the vulgar pa-in-law should never even suspect him, and that the 
barrister's young woman should hear of the grocer’s bride and 
believe the barrister “ faithless.” and a would-be bigamist, and that 
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the barrister should never have a glimmering suspicion of the cause, 
and that a lady aristocrat should go and smash the grocer’s shop 
windows (and return to tell the tale!), and that the principals 
should indulge in a high old pantomime rally with flying hares, 
bara of soap, and broken china, with Mr. Lionel Rignold as clown, 
Mr. Chas, Glenny as harlequin, Miss Maud E)]more as columbine, and 
Mr. Frank Wyatt as pantaloon—is it not the most natural train of 
circumstances in the world? As for the public, it simply yells with 
laughter ; so that’s all right, Bat why go to France for the materials 
we've had by us for years—I may say eons of ages? 
Ill fortune to the party who 
Would crush into nonentity 
That splendid joke the eqguivogue 
About a man’s identity, 


And be his fate to earn our hate, 
And cold, contemptuous mockery, 
Who “can't for one, conceive what fun, 
There lies in broken crockery.” 


The list of performers indnces one to expect great things, and, in 
an artistic sense, one is not disappointed. Mr, Wyatt, Mr. Glenny, 
and Mr, Lionel Rignold combine broad humour with artistic delicacy 
very happily. Marshalls incidental sketch of a stuttering professor 
of elocution is a well-restrained piece of comicality; it might so 
easily have been overdone. A front piece, Auld Lang Syne, by Mr. 
Kasil Hood, is meritorious, but might be played with a little less 
slow solemnity, I think. 
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DISCONSOLATE. 


Young Widow,—* Yes, I lost my husband and my spaniel the 
same day.” 

Lady Friend.—* How unfortunate |” 

Young Widow.—* Yes! Such a nice dog.” 


True Stories.—No. III. 
THE LITERARY CAREER, 


THERE was once an author who had lived all his life in the country, 
and who was so imbued with the faculty of describing country 
scenes that to read bis writings was to be brought face to face with 
Nature in her most engaging forms, Unfortunately for the author, 
hardly anybody did read his works, so that, practically, nobody 
was brought face to face with Nature, except the patient compositor, 
for the reviewers appeared to be too much pre-occupied with the 
latest contribution to * Reminiscences” (whether of Martin Tupper 
or of Carlyle) to pay attention to actualities, 

After printing a few delightful volumes of the author's essays, 
his publishers gave him to understand that they must renounce the 
idea of steering him to victory, though, as they courteously implied, 
as a failure he was a decided success. , 

Many people would have been discouraged on receiving such a 
notification, Nor was our hero of so heroic a disposition as to enjoy 
disappointment. He felt as thoroughly disgusted as most men 
would under simi'ar circumstances, Having been very poor to start 
with, the duty and unpleasantness of travelling in third-class railway 
carriages now came home with peculiar force. Nevertheless, it was 
in one of these humble conveyances that he heard words which 
suggested the turning point in his career. 

Two labouring men were arguing about a murder case, and each 
suggested an ingenious theory. The literary instinct was immedi- 
ately inflamed. Our author pawned his summer underclothes (it 
being then winter-time), and possessed himself of the Newgate 
Calendar and his soul in peace. : 

Shortly afterwards the hero of this tale produced a shilling volume 
of “ Detective Stories,” so thrilling, so slipshod, and so vulgar as to 
enchant the reading public—some folks at Pangbourne, and even at 
Twyford liked them too—and to day the Failure of yesterday dines 
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with the Lord Mayor, at the Academy dinner, with the Irish mem. 
bers at the House of Commons, and anywhere, in fact, where reg) 
ability is recognised. 

I had almost omitted to add that any references to country life 
and natural beauties were providentially eliminated from the * De. 
tective Stories” at the request of the Publishers. 


At the Telephone. 
I 


ARE you there ?—Yes !—What? 

Hallo! Dick, is that you? 

Oh, all right, thanks !—And yourself? 

That’s good ! 

What ?—Football fatality ?—Where ? 

Is that a fact? 

When did you hear of it? 

How ?—Do you mean to say that Slogger deliberately licked 
sloggs ? 

Killed him ?—What’s that? 

Died last night ? 

By Jove !—Poor old Bloggs ! 

Eh? 

Whose friends took it up? 

What’s that ? 

[ say, was it Slogger that died last night? 

Oh, I see. By George! 

Ring off, Dick ; here’s my governor. See you to-night? 

Right ! 


Heave ho! 


7 


To a sailor a sea-chest is very useful, but a sea-stomach absolutely 
necessary. 


THROUGH OLD LONDON—TAKING SHORT CUTS. 
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No. 9.—Popptin’s Court. 
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By-the-Way Ballads. 


BY A HAPHAZARD HOMILIST, 





No. 3.—THE PATRIOT PAINTER, 


(It was suggested bya Parisian paper that French artists should withhold their 
works from the Vienna Exhibition on account of Austria being a party to the 
Triple Alliance!) 


THE party who'd purpose and fondly plan 
To set himself up as a painter-man 
(How charming are art pursuits !) 
Supposing he means to achieve success, 
May take it from me that he must possess 
The following attributes :— 








An accurate eye and a stealy hand 
Are simple essentials he must command, 

He also should be endowed 
With a sense of colour, and (so to speak) 
Be absolute master of art teehnique 

With which to impress the crowd. 
His knowledge of things should, of course, embrace 
The customs and dress of the human race 

In every age and clime. 
Great men he must gauge from the merest hints, 
And skilfully separate all the prints 

They ve left on the sands of time, 
With history’s very obscurest page, 
With every legend of bygone age, 

With novels from near and far, 
With ev’rything Science can do and say, 
With weatherwise signs and the time of day, 

He must be famili-ar, 


He’s bound to exhaustively understand 
The flora and fauna of ev'ry land, 
To make a good speech at lunch, 
To know all the systems of heathen gods, 
The prices of stocks and the latest odds, 
And how to make whisky-punch, 
jut why should I multiply words to show 
He has to know all that there is to know, 
While, far above all the lot, 
Through every change and attendant chance 
(Especially if he’s a son of France) 
He must be a patri-ot. 
For never, though offered its weight in gold, 
A picture of his may be lent or sold 
To hang on an alien wall, 
To gladden the eye of his country’s foe 
(Parisian papers have told us so), 
On any pretence at all, 


Now Mossew 'Ippolyte Baptiste Jules 
Determined to act on these wholesome rules, 
And lurid became his glance 
At any suggestion that he should paint 
For peoples whose history bore the taiut 
Of ever-opposing France. 
To make no mistake, he compiled a list 
Of every land which had dared resist 
The will of his own patrie. 
And this was observed to restrict the sale 
To a rather limited clientéle 


, > ; ; " 
On an isle in a tropic sé€a, 
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But Jules was contented and wore a smile, 

He painted “ for France” (and that distant isle), 
And never relaxed the rules, 

Until political rows occurred— 

France wanted that island—the isle demurred— 
Which closed that market to Jules. 


However, retaining his nonchalance, 

He simply continued to paint for France, 
And sent the Salons each gem ; 

But, seeing admission was there denied, 

“ They, too, are the foemen of France,” he cried, 
And painted no more for them. 


‘I'll paint for the people,” was now his cry— 
The people, however, declined to buy ! 

A sense of chagrin arose ; 
He saw that the matter could not be minced, 
However reluctant, he felt convinced 

The people were al! his foes, 


* And shall I,” he argued, “ be lenient, 
» Foregoing their suitable punishment, 
Because they are foes of mine ? 
To boycott the foes of La France alone, 
While meanly forgiviug my very own, 
Were pitiful, I opine.” 
“I’ve friends,” he remarked ; “I will paint for those,” 
But friends wouldn't buy, and Lecame his foes, 
According to Jules's rules ; 
And thus, of bis country and friends bereft, 
Our hero had only relations left, 
And they wouldn't bu? of Jules! 





So, laying his relatives on the shelf, 
He painted for no one except himself ; 
Until, with conviction grim, 
He suddenly cried, ‘‘ My belief is strong 
I’ve been my worst enemy all along, 
And I'm blowed if I paint for him /” 


A Strange Household. 


THERE was an old gentleman, such an old gentleman ; 
His temper was bad, and his wig was awry ; 

In the morning he snapped, in the evening he napped, 
And he spent all his lifetime in wishing to die, 

There was an old lady, and such an old lady ; 

Her health it was bad, and her temper was worse ; 
She was fed with a spoon, and she talked to the moon, 
And she wrote a great deal of ridiculous verse, 

The was a fat pug-dog, and such a fat pug-dog ; 

He stuffed till he thought his tail properiy curled ; 
He'd ideas very fine of the species canine, 

And he turned up his nose at the rest of the world, 
There was a sleek tabby, and such a sleek tabby ; 
She'd a soul above shrimps, and a mind above milk ; 
She'd persistently dream of minced chickens and cream, 
And she'd cut all acquaintance who didn’t wear silk, 


There was a fine footman, and such a fine footman ; 

His coat it was blue, and his breeches were red ; 

He studied the 7imes, and committed some crimes, 

And he stood every morning an hour on his head, 

There was a stranve housebold, and such a strange household ; 
They were puffed up with fasting, and lived upoo pride ; 

But fate surely comes, while we twiddle our thumbs; 


; 1 Lot i died 
So’thev al] made their wills, kicked the bucket, and died, 
. . 
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A MERCIFUL SUGGESTION, 


Uncertain Shot,—“ Well, I daresay I shall account for a rocketer, or two?” . . 
Keeper.—“ Yes, sir! With all them beaters about I wouldn’t shoot at nothing else if | was you ! 


Dialogues of the Day. 
A NICE EXHIBITION, 


First Toiler and Moiler—Hullv! George; where ‘re you off to, 
with yer best topper on? 

Second Toiler and Moiler,—Oh, I've got a holiday, I'm off to the 
‘* Featheries "—the “International Exhibition of Birds and Putter- 
flies,” yerknow. It’s proper, they tell me. There's plays and comic 
songs, and ballets and fortune-telling, and shooting at the tin pigeon, 
and a plate-glass maze 

First 7, and M.—I know. Anda coal-pit on fire, with a switch- 
back down the flames, and a model of the Monument, and 
bands 

Second T, and M.—Yes; and an old London street—Old Seven 
Dials, with Newgate in the middle of it ; and they do the Gordon 
Kiots in it after dark, with squibs and rockets ; and Jack Sheppard 
escapes over the roofs, and all manner—all fcr a bob, 

First 7. and VM.—Well, I’ve vot a holiday, too, I don’t mind if 
I come with you. 








Second T, and M.—Right you are; come along, . ....- 


Here we are. I'll pay this for both, 
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First T. and M.—This is the Bird and Butterfly part, | 


supp. Se, iis 

Second T. and M.—Yes; and I expect the Birds and Butterfties 
are in those packing-cases, They'll be put about on these empty 
stalls—ah !—before the Exhibition closes as likely as not. , 

First T. and M.—Oh, but they've begun already. See, here's 
some lawn mowers, and here’s a furniture stall, and here’s a young 
lady asking me to buy a button- hook for half-a-crown. 

Second T. and M,—Well, come along. Here’s a band, Nice 
band, isn’t it? Wonder what they're playing? Ob, here we are— 

rogramme tuppence, : 
Piret 7. pe | M.—Noew, let's see the Monument. Whereabouts 1s 
it, | wonder? Let's ask this nice little boy, with I. E. B, B, on his 
nice little cap. . ; 

Second 7, and M.—He says, ‘Plan of the buildings, sixpence. 
May as well have one; be able to find everything then. 

First 7. and M.—Yes, here itis. . . . . . Isay! He says 
the Monument’s sixpence extra, °° programme tuppence al Crum! 5 6 
But it won't do to miss anything. » 2 Now we ve Gone 
that, let’s try the play. . . . . . Hullo! That’s a shilling 
eXtra, programme tuppence ! | 

Second 7, and Mi—-Whew! . . . . . I say, and sos the 
comic singing! and the conjuring! and the ballet! and the coal- 
mine’s half-a-crown extra! shooting the sliding scale threepence, 
programme tuppence! A bit off, ain’tit? But it won’t do to m1ss 
anything. . . . . . Here, l’m stumped! 

First T. and M.—So am I, And how are we going to see the 
other things ? 

Second 7, and M.—Hooray! That's all right! The chap - 
the maze will let us in if we deposit our hats and boots ; and the 
fortune-telling young lady will let us in if we deposit our coats; an 
the telephone man will let us in if we deposit our collars and waist- 
COMtSB. « 2 © «6 « } 

First T. and M.—And now there's the old street, and thats 4 
shilling extra and sixpence for a window to see the fight, 
* programme tuppence,”’ and we've only got our trousers and under- 
clothing left ! 

Second T, and WV.—Oh, well, it won’t do to miss fny- 
thing Execunt Ambo—CURTAIN. 





The best cure for low spirits.—A sinecure. 
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THE SPHINX. 


HAT IS GOING TO BE DONE ?"—WR, GOSCHEN 


“WHEN IS THE COUNTRY GOING TO KNOW w 42 HARTLEPOOL, 
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The Adventures of Shylock Tombs. 
No. L.—THE ADVENTURE OF THE BLUE BOTTLE. 


SHyLock TomBs produced a bottle of whisky from the side- 
board, and placed it upon the table. 

He also prodaced a syphon of soda-weter and a tumbler, and laid 
them by the side of the whisky. 

Having uncorked the whisky, he deliberately poured out sufficient 
to fill half the tumbler, and then placed his hand upon the top of 
the syphon and filled up the tumbler with soda-water. 

He then raised it to his lips and drank off the contents at a 
draught. 

I was horror-stricken ! 

It was true that I had seen the same performance ten times a clay 
for many years, and had not protested against it. But to-day, 
whether it was that the fifty bullets which bad been lodged in my 
thigh by an African savage had been throbbing with more persis- 
tency than usual, or whether it seemed to me rather shabby of him 
not to bave offered me some first, 1 could not stand it. 

“ Which is it?” I asked, with some irritation, “ Scotch or Irish ?” 

“Scotch,” he replied. “ Will you have some?” 

“No!” said 1, with warmth, “ My constitution has not recovered 
from the effects of my campaign in the Sandwich Islands, and [ can’t 
afford to play the fool with it.” 

“ Perhaps you are right,” he rejoined, “I suppose the influence 
of whisky is not a good one; but with me it has a singular effect ; 
it seems to clarify my ideas, and rouse them from the fog in which 
they are usually plunged. Besides, my mind is a foe to stagnation ; 
it requires some active exercise in the shape of intricate, and, at 
first sight, insoluble problems, which baffle the collective wisdom of 
Scotland Yard, but which, as you are well aware, are mere child's 
play tome, In the absence of this, my stimulus is whisky. More- 
over,” he went on, “ you can’t talk ; you have been drinking whisky 
yourself,” 

“ How on earth do you know that ?” I inquired. 

“I noticed,” said he, with the tone of calm conviction that was 
characteristic of the man, “ that when you entered the room the air 
became impregnated with the fragrance of whisky. Now, as I 
myself had not yet had any, and there was no one else in the 
room, | deduced the conclusion that the fragrance of whisky pro- 
ceeded from your mouth, and hence I inferred, by a process of 
reasoning which, however it may seem to you, is in reality simple, 
that you bad been imbibing that deleterious spirit.” 

My astonishment was so great that I could hardly articulate. 

“Oh! that is nothing,” ° 
he said, as he proceeded to 
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The clock at the neighbouring Church of St. Mary's slowly struck 
four, and as the last stroke was dying away there came a sharp rap 
at the street-door. 

“That is Miss Flight,” said Tombs, with his usual marvellous in- 
tuition. 

A firm but light step was heard ascending the staircase, and in 
another minute Miss Flight stood before us. 

She was quietly dressed, and, though not what could be 
strictly termed a beauty, possessed the most fascinating style 
imaginable. 

“ Pray be seated, Miss Flight,” said Tombs, in a brisk, businesslike 
tone. “I received your letter at three o'clock, and shall be glad to 
assist you in any way in my power.” 

I rose, as I invariably do at this point, and made a feeble pretence 
of leaving. 

“ Please don’t go,” said Tombs to me; “ you may be of invaluable 
assistance in this adventure.” 

Then turning to Miss FJight, and indicating me, he remarked : 

“ This is my friend and toady, Dr. Thompson. Now, what can | 
do for you, Miss Flight ?” 

She rapidly related her story in a clear and composed manner. 

‘‘My father and mother died on the same day,” 

“Then you are an orphan?” said Tombs; and the visitor knew 
she was speaking to one who touched hidden springs. “ What day 
did they die?” he asked. 

“ The twelfth of June.” 

“To-day is the nineteenth. By a process of reasoning, therefore, 
which, in spite of its apparent complexity, is in reality simple, | 
deduce the conclusion that you were left an orphan exactly a 
week ago,” 

She was evidently impressed, and proceeded : 

“T at once advertised for a situation as governess, and, needless 
to say, at once procured one. It was ia a lonely old Grange in a 
remote part of Cornwall. Here live Mr. and Mrs, Smythe, a middle- 
aged couple, and their only daughter, Dora, aged ten. Dora is a 
beautiful little child, but a little demon of mischief, My bedroom 
is on the first floor, and overlooks the back garden.” 

(Here Tombs produced his note book and made some rapid 
entries). 

“ The first night I was there, I was startled out of sleep by feeling 
what seemed to be the claw of some wild beast laid upon my face, 
and in the morning I found that my skin had been lacerated. This 
occurred every night up to and including last night. I may add 
that once or twice I have opened my eyes and beheld two fierce 

great optics gleaming with 
rage, and fixed upon me 





light a new clay pipe filled 
with the strongest shag 
procurable, 

“You are the most re- 
markable amateur up-to- 
date detective of this or any 
other age,” I suggested. 

‘Undoubtedly,” he re- 
plied, with that absence of 
foolish mock modesty which 
characterised him, 

At this juncture the land- 
lady entered with a note, 
Tombs took it between his 
thumb and forefinger, and, 
having carefully scrutinised 
the postmark, inserted his 
little finger under the gum- 
med flap and tore the enve- 
lope open. 

He drew out the letter 
and read as follows i— 

* Dear Sir,—I] am in great 
distress and fear of my life. 
I bave heard of your clever- 
ness, and implore you to 
rescue me. I will call upon 
you at four o'clock  to- 
morrow,— Yours truly, 

“ MABEL FLIGHT.” 

The letter was dated the 
previous day. 

“She will be here this 
afternoon at four,” said 
Tombs, “It is now exactly 
three, and we thal] have 
time for several whiskies and 
sodas:before her arrival.” 











with a ferocious expression. 
The outrage is invariably 
precedid by the sound of 
swift pattering steps upon 
the carpet, steps which 
seem to pause at my be: lside, 
and then, after the borrible 
thing is gone, to retreat. I 
cannot stand it any longer. 
I told them that I wanted 
a day’s holiday to go and 
see some friends in London, 
and here I am!’ 

‘“ And you have come to 
the right place,” said 
Tombs, kindly. “ This 
affair is a very simple one, 
and I hope you will not 
allow yourself to be worried 
by it, but consider the 
trouble at an end. My plan 
is this. You and Dr. Thomp- 
son and I will go to Corn- 
wall to-night. You will 
represent that we are your 
two brothers, and have 
come down to Cornwall for 
ashort holiday, It will be 
so late that they will be 
bound to offer us their hos- 
pitality. On some pretext 
ur otber you can easily 
manage to give us up your 
room for one night. The 
rest is easy.” 

Tombs then took up and 








“Oh! you wicked man, where have you brought us? We told you to drive rapidly scanned a braci- 
to the Chapel Royal—not Café Royal !” : 


shaw, 
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“AFTER THE BALL.” 


She.—“ Your step suits mine beautiful'y ” 
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had then lit the gas, and was surprised to find that there was a long 
red scar running across my nose. 

“ This is curious,” he said, thoughtfully, 

I agreed with him; but felt an irritation for which, even in my 
calmer moments, 1 cannot wholly account, Shylock Tombs drew 
himself up to his full height. The light of triumph sparkled in his 
eyes, 

‘The thing is even more simple than I at first supposed. Look !” 

I looked, and saw the corpse of a blue-bottle, tightly grasped 
between the first and second fingers of his left hand. 

‘IT found this on your nose,” he remarked, quietly ; and it was 
not till then that I fully understood and appreciated the greatness 
of the man. 

Holding his life in his hands, he had sat through the long watches 
of the night, not allowing his active mind to slumber or sleep, but 
alert and ready to spring at any moment upon the monster, what- 
ever it was, 

And this for no fee or reward, but simply to give back rest and 
peace of mind to a perfect stranger ! 

With what promptitude had he aimed the deadly blow which had 
killed the monster, and with what coolness had he said, as if be 
were remarking that it was a fine day, “I found this on your 
nose |” 

The next morning Miss Flight eagerly waited for the news, and 
shed tears of gratitude at the signal deliverance which Tombs had 
effected. 

She placed in his hands a pearl of immense size and of unique 
brilliancy, as a slight token of her feelings ; but Tombs refused it, 
as he had refused thousands of gifts as costly, showered upon him 
by wealthy potentates and men whose names were household words, 

As for me, I must confess that the recollection | carried away of 
that night was not one of unmixed gratification, and that my mind 
was, in regard to it, in more than its normal condition of haziness 
and confusion. 

The sequence of events was not very clear to me. 

I was somewhat muddled as to cause ani effect in this memorable 
adventure, which I have just recorded to the best of my ability. 

But this I know, that, in the words of the poet, “ It was a famous 
victory "—for Tombs—and that my heart swelled with pride in the 
thought that I had been deemed worthy to be associated, in how- 
ever humble a capacity, in that glorious achievement, 


P.S.—Dora was a funny little girl. 

She made great friends with me during my short stay at the 
Grange, and told me a story about the wicked way she had teased 
her governess, by entering her room every night when she was 
asleep and placing the cat on her bed. 

I said it was a good joke, but my mind was more confused than 
ever, 


He (nerrously).—Glad to hear it! I’m such a shocking dancer—don’t- The Crocodile and the Pocket Handkerchief. 


cherknow !’ 


“There is a train which starts from Paddington at five o'clock. 
We must go by it.” 

He disappeared into the bedroom, and in two minutes reappeared 
with a small handbag, 
A cab was called, and we departed, arriving at the terminus only 
just in time, 

The journey was without incident. 

lombs, with his usual sagacity, had tipped the guard and procured 
the privacy of a first class carriage. 

We arrived at Highcliffe (the station for the Grange) at midnight, 
anc walked te the Grange, which was about two miles off. 

The household were in bed, but were scou roused, and, as was 
natural, greeted us with great cordiality. 

Sleeping arrangements were hastily made. 
. Miss Flight said she would be delighted to give up her room to her 
brothers, and would content herself with an attic. Before retiring, 
lombs unfolded to me his “ plan of campaign.” I was to lie in the 
bed, and he was to sit on a chair by the bedside. 

[ must here inform the reader that Tombs bad with him his 
favourite whip, with a thick lash, heavily knotted, at the end. 

[ undressed and went to bed. 

I was tired with the long journey and excitement, and fell asleep. 

I dreamt that the horrible animal described by Miss Flight was 
crawling over me. 

I screamed with terror, and then I felt a smart sting of pain and 
awoke, 
__The gas was alight, and Tombs was standing by my bedside with 
418 whip hanging down in his right hand. He explained that he 
bad heard me give vent to a cry of agony, and with praiseworthy 
promptitude had stood UD, and brought down his whip with all his 
“Orcé upon the strange thing which was doubtless on the bed, He 


A SAVAGE chief, I have been told, 
Once hankered for a pocket, 

In which to put his beads and gold, 
Some spear heads, and a locket, 

A crocodile observed his grief, 
And, heedless of his fears, 

He used that pocket han(d)ker-chief 


To wipe away his tears, 


Musical Notes of Interrogation. 


He.—‘ Have you heard that Jones, the tenor, played a bass part 
in the new opera ?”’ 

She.—“ No; did he?” 

He.—*“ Yes; the other night he uttered a false note,” 


poe 


She.—‘‘ I suppose, however, it was a tenner | 


Some Appropriate Fish, &c. 


For Critics—the Carp. 

For Lift-men—the Oyster. 

For Lovers of Poetry—Crab(be), 

For Officials—the Seal. 

For Lawyers—the Shark, 

For Clergymen—BSoles. 

For Maiden Ladies—the Porpoise (poor puss). 
For Doctors—the Eel, 

For Office Seekers —the Plaice. 


She.—“ What a curious suit of clothes Mr, Bricfless is wearing 


t »day 


He.—“ Ob! most barristers dress like that. It is called the Law 
. 
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THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE MICROBE. 
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(1) When the world was a bit younger, and the sun shone, and men hardly knew they possessed livers, and life was full of cakes and ale generally, 
the microbe laylow. Noone knew or wished to know anything concerning it.——-(2) But one day some shock-headed scientist or the other discover 
it, and put it in a cage, and petted it up, and fed it on sugar, and then called other equally demented scientists to marvel and rejoice and be glad with 
him at the freaks of the rollicking stranger—— (3) And a little later—not being selfish or desirous of keeping a really good thing to himself—the shock- . 
headed scientist must needs cram it down the throat of the average every-day man.—=(4) With the result that the average every-day-man’s life has ; 
become a burden and a misery. He finds the microbe in his morning paper ; it frolics on the necessary loaf ; it capers on the harmless butter ; it spring’ 


~ so gigi ea 





maliciously from the innocent egg. (5) If he goes to kiss his pretty housemaid, behold there sits the fiend on her rosy lips ; and if he ever dreamed 
paying the same attention to his iawful, though withered, spouse, he would be similarly confronted. (6) It haunts the drains and passages and 
nooks and corners of his house, and sits cheerily on his bed-post during the long watches of the night——(7) And, helpless and wretched, the averag° 
every-day man grovels abjectly in the presence of this all-powerful, all-dominant, ubiquitous microbe ) 
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HIS KNEE SLIPPED. 


(1) “ Easiest thing in the world to push a boat off—only it wants doing properly——(2) You shove from your shoulder like this. Yah, 
(4) [Remainder of lecture not suitable for publication.—Eb. F.] 


” 


hip! !!——(3) Then, just as she’s afloat, you spring————— 


Choice Readings from Mr. Fun’s Edition of 


the Classics. 
No, 11.—Youna’s (NoT TO sAY YOUNGHUSBAND’S) NIGHT 
THOUGHTS, 


NIGHT I.—PLAYING THE PEACEMAKER, 


Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep, 
He starts my wife a-snoring loud and deep ; 
Then on Poor—Me—Noctivagant he grins, 
As ronnd the room I cart my squalling twins, 


NIGHT II.—INVITED TO THE CONCERT. 
From short (as usual) and disturbed re 
I wake. How happy they who nightly close 
Their eyes in northern climes, with nothing more 
To break their rest than Bruin’s brutal roar, 
Or lupine growl! Yea, where no London cats 
Out-Bedlam Bedlam on adjacent flats. 


NIGHT III,—PREPARING FOR THE STRIKE, 
The bell strikes one. I take no thought of that. 
‘Tis this that makes my heart go pit-a-pat— 

How many times my wife, with wrathful hand, 
Will strike when in her bower, thus boosed, I land, 


NIGHT IV.—TEMPORA MUTANTUR, 

Procrastination is the thief of Time ? 
Ha! say youso? Then let the heinous crime 
At vile Procrastination’s door be lain. 
But I’ve a notion which I can’t restrain ; 
A notion that (while with my eyelids shut 

In yonder vile and noisome ditch I lay 
Blind drunk) not, not Procrastination, but 

The Night Policeman—stole my watch away ! 


NIGHT V.—AT THE JOLLY CHOLLIES’ CLUB. 
At three, a man suspects himself :— 
At four, he knows it ; “ Boys, ['ll leave you! You'll 
Excuse me, please !”—at five forgets his plan :— 
At six, falls headlong o’er the milkman’s can ! 


NIGHT VL-—YE SHOOTING OF YE MOON, 
O Cynthia! why so pale? Dost thou lament 
Thy wretched neighbour, forced to move his tent 


Through courts and slums, beneath thy wan, white beams ? 


O Cynthia! why so pale? But nay, meseems 

I need not ask ; my-elf a pallid brow 

Would wear, bad I been shot so oft as thou ! 

For, though in six short weeks I've shot thee thrice— 
Insatiate archer !—that could not suffice, 

E’en now, 'mid mud and mire and slush and rain, 

O Cynthia, I am shooting thee again ! 


Time by the Forelock. 


{Before the production of Urop1a, LIMITED, four ladies look up their 
outside the Savoy Theatre so early as 10 o'clock in the morning in order; 
front seats for the evening performance.— Daily Paper. } 


As I was walking down the Strand 
One evening at this season, 

I saw a crowd of people, and 
I wished to know the reason. 


The throng outside the playhouse door 
Was very large and dense. 
A p'liceman said : “ They're waiting for 
e opera to commence.” 


“Commence? It’s half-past nine!” I cried. 
“ Half over is the show ! 

Why don’t the people go inside ? 
’Tis Saturday, you !’ 

# Lord love the rooks!” with some disdain, 
The “copper ” said : “ You're right ; 

But they be wishful to obtain 
Good seats on Monday night 


She.—*“ Can it be true, what they sey of Sir Arthur Sullivan ?” 


He.—*“ What's that ?” 7 
She.—* That he has made al! bis money out of music hauls. 
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Matrimony to Date. 


As a candidate for the 
membership in the noble 
order of Benedictse, Richard 
Lowry Lomax, who recently 
made his appearance at Bow 
Street Police-court, takes the 
wedding cake, Among other 
papers found at his lodgings, 
was one in which he had 
a set out his con- 
nubial qualifications. “ He 
is fond of home and home 
pleasures. He can cook a 
dinner, do plain sewing, use 
carpenter's tovls, and read 
aloud very fairly.” Beauti- 
ful! If he understands the 
management of children, the 
washing of babies, and is a 
good marketer, we should 
think he would make a 
capital wife — beg pardon, 
husband, for a member of 
the shrieking sisterhood, 
Poor down-trodden woman 
of to-day ! forced to smoke 
the objectionable cigarette, 
read the deleterious French 
novel, and attend the all- 
engrossing committee meet- 
ing. Our heart bleeds fo 
you. As for the man—but, 
there, words fail us to ex- 
press our contempt for the 
man—who puts up with it, 


The Woman in 


White. 
Scene—A_ ball-room, 


Brown.—* 1 say, Robinson, 
there’s a lady opposite in 
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The Latest Shi 
Shocker. 


Scene—A coffee-room, 


A,—“ What's the book?” 

B. (looking up), — “Oh 
this is the new detective 
mt Haven’t you read 
it ” 

A.— ‘No, It must be g 
good one. I never saw you 
so engrossed in a ‘shocker,’” 

B.— It's an exceptional 
one, this. Ive read three 
pages and I can’t guess the 
plot yet.” 

A.—*“ By Jove! After you 
with it!” 


A Trifle on Coal, 
(A Trifle of Mine.) 


THE coal war still wages, 
and the question at issue is 
still wages. The men think 
the owners can distil wages, 
while the owners prefer to 
keep wages still. For, while 
work is slack, slack works 
very well. Coke is running 
short, and Lyttleton is the 
order of the day ; in fact, the 
Blackstone becomes more and 
more valuable, Fires are 
being put out, and the cry is 
“Where's Burns!” Pick’ard 
as they like, he is the man to 
strike while the iron (or coal) 
is hot, 


She Did. 
Jokins (speaking of snag- 
gering stranger to old lady, 
with whom he (Jokins) has 
become quite friendly.)—“ I 





white silk. She's been try- ’ 

ing for some time to catch MODERN COLLOQUIALISM. - a bear that man, can 
oureye. A friend of yours, He.—* 1 love you,” ternly).—" I 

I presume?” ; She.—“ Really 2” aid ta oe other! 
Robinson (looking rownd). He.—* Really really.” ; 

—“ Nonsense, man ; — that’s She.—‘“ Really really ?” The maiden we love.—A 

my wife, He,—* Really !” home maiden. 


Temperate Counsel. 


Hallo! Chappie—vw hat’s the matter? 

I—lI've had ‘em bad. 

You don't say so? 

I do say so. I've been seeing pink rats and anemone-tinted 
snakes, and variegated catawumpuses for the last twenty-four hours, 

What have you been swimming in— Fizz? Brandy? 

No! no! no !—great deal worse. 

Eau-de-Cologne? Absinthe? Turps? 

No! no! nothing mild like that. I’ve been sampling Balliorful's 
Non-alcobolic Temperance Beverage, and I've had the jumps for the 
first time in my natural. 

Serve you right—going in for violent dissipation like that. Stick 
to Dunville’s Irish, and don't play with your constitution. 


BIRD'S 
CUSTARD 














Supplies a Daily Luxury. Dainties in endless| MUP Veco 
Variety. The Choicest Dishes and the Richest Bolin e J I 
Custard. NO EGGS REQUIRED. : 
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Complimentary. 

Mr. Darwynyan (who is a great believer in the “ Missing Link” 
theory).—‘ Have you seen that quite too awfully clever baboon at 
the Alhambra ?” 

Mrs, Gushalot.—“ Oh, yes! awfully sweet, isn’t it ?—Z thought 9 
you,” 

Snacky. 
ellie, —‘ Jennie Boulter is back again.” 

Aliee,—*Is she |! How does she look ?” 

Nellie.—“ Just the same as ever.” 

Alice.—*“ How unfortunate for her.” 


“ A MERE flea-bite,” as the fellow said when they asked him what 
the mark on his neck was. 









“The Typical Cocoa of 





P OWDER N BI Le. English Manufacture, — 


Absolutely Pure.” (As in ths 
| so-called 
Substitutes. & —The Analyst, ™Goceas 





Tuesday, October 17th, 1898, 
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Ir MAY TAKE TWO TO MAKE A QUARREL, BUT ONE CAN FALL OUT. 


Our Children’s Corner. A Distinction with a Difference. 
CONDUCTED BY UNCLE METHUSELAH. You may make quite a hit, 
UNCLE METHUSELAH has been invited by the kind Editor to And he won’t care a bit, 


If you tell an old friend that he lives by his wit ; 
But he’ll fall into fits, 

And he’ll knock you to bits, 

If you even suggest that he lives by his wits. 


conduct a “ Children’s Corner ” for the juvenile readers of this paper. 
Now, dear children, gatber round, and encourage Uncle Methuselah. 
Aunt Lukey has been talking to Uncle Methuselah about starting a 
children’s society, to be called the Milk and Water League, the 


mem bersof which are to pledge themselves to drink notbing stronger 
than milk and water. Ack your parents and guardians to give you A Paradox. 
sixpence to send to Uncle Methuselah, and in return he will send SIGHT to an artist seems to be 
you a card of membership and print your name in the paper. Essential as a mind ; 
Bertie Spriggins sends a nice little letter about his pets, which And yet we have (it puzzles me) 
Uncle Methuselah puts into print :— A painter, Rudolph Blind. 
“ DEAR UNCLE METHSELAH,—I bave such a dear little kitten, But still there is a chance that he 
and | was seven Jast birthday, and it runs all round the room and Is a clairvoyant bright, 
it plays with a ball of worsted. I also have a canary and some silk- And, therefore, finds that he is free 
worms ; they eat lettuce leaves and spin silk cocoons, I also havea To paint by second sight, 
little dog, which barks; it ate one of the silkworms yesterday, 
and is quite poorly to-day, 80 I have given it my Gregory powder, A WELL bred man is one who, as it were, goes with the grain of 
and the canary is moulting. Iam, your dear I'ttle friend, life, and treads on no man’s corn, No, Titus Oates would not come 
* BERTIE SPRIGGINS,” under that heading ! 


Ethel Mumps sends some verses :-— 


“The daffydowndilly is in bloom, 
And I am thinking of the silent tomb. 
The hedgehog and the bat are blithe and free. 
Seside the wild, the ever-rolling sea ; 
But when the Jark its thrilling trill hath sung, 
How sad to know you're fated to die young.” 
Very sweet verses, Ethel; Uncle Methuselah has cried 
over them, Beatrix Montmorency Evelyn Babette Bob- 
king sends usa little essay on cats. : 


CATS, 
“Cats are of various kinds. I havea grey piebali cat 
with a vellow tail. It catcles and eats mice ina crue 
way. I don't think you ought to eat mice, do you? Cats 


have soft fur and purr and sharp claws, and green eyes, 
ind swear. This is all I know about cats.” 

We conclude this week with a letter from little Percy 
Vrigg :-— . 


“DEAR UNCLE METHUSELAH,—I am 8 (eight) years 
old, and papa owns a factory and two hundred men: and 
papa told a man to go last week because he was late to 
work, and the man said to papa,‘ Dash you!’ and papa 
says this is because of the Socialists, and anarchy is 
ceming, and the country will be ruined. So I thought I 
would write to tell you, 

“From your affectionate Nephew, 
“ PERCY PRIGG.” 

Uncle Methuselah thinks that is enough for the pre- 





sent. Who will send a shilling for the big missionary b 
e ik ti al i ij’ i i +a i.™® Olli ik Ox te — 
in Uncle Methuselah’s drawing-room ? 1 _ . _ apie len apie i sicileaalitin ideal 
: ‘Tell me, is this pattern quite a new one?” 
UNCLE METHUSE! AH, ‘Oh, yus, miss! It’s the syme as mv voung lvdv's jest tvken to wearil 
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WHAT IT HAS COME TO. 


‘IT engaged you as my private secretary, naturally presuming 
that you possessed an average education; and you now tell me 
that you are not only totally unacquainted with the Chinese 
language, but cannot even translate this simple Persian manu- 
script! And yet you expect me te pay you fifteen shillings a 


meek I? 


Sam Jones: His Sin and Particular 
Nemesis. 


For going the pace when he was a gay bachelcr, there was no one 
the equa] of Sam Jones, and, therefore, when he did settle down into a 
respectable married man and citizen, all his friends wondered, for he 
went to the other extreme, and became so pious that evil-doers fled 
at hisapproach. The fact is, he actually married a demure little 
Quakeress, and joined the Society of Friends himself, took a cosy 
villa at Camberwell, and never missed a ‘bus or train, but was 
always punctually at work in his office every morning at nine of the 
clock, He foreswore billiards, gave up Bass, and never backed a 
loser any more, And yet there was a time when he called the bar- 
maids by their Christian names, went to music-halls, and painted 
the town such a brilliant hue that it made people in the early dawn 
blink again. In truth, Sam Jones was the racketiest rake that ever 
woke up with his boots on and a “ head” at breakfast large enough 
tor a regiment of foot soldiers. Of course he cut all his old com- 
panions when he married the Quakeress, and went about with a 
countenance that would have done credit to a colonial bishop. 
That was Sam’s way. He always did things thoroughly, whether it 
was a smoking concert, a shellfish supper, or an excursion to an 
Exeter Hall tea-fight. Sam was a dandy. But when he cut his 
ancient acquaintances he forgot that Nemesis will always hover 
around with a sin or two that take a lot of wiping out. Sam's 
Nemesis took the form of a very stout party who had once kept 
lodgings, but later developed into a monthly nurse. Mrs. Tibbals 
was her name, and she was engaged, unknown to Sam, to nurse Mrs, 
Sam during an interesting period. Sam arrived home one evening 
as usual, and Mrs. Tibbals opened the door to him, The recognition 
Was mutual and startling. 

Pca Scott !” said Sam, going back to old times and manners in 
& jllrey, 

“ You villainous wretch !” cried Mrs. Tibbals. 

“Hush! murmured Sam, avoiding a brilliant scene by a 
‘eXteruus movement which landed Mrs, Tibbals into the vacant 


What happened at the interview need not be told—it can be 
guessed, Mrs, Tibbals was one of Sam’s many landladies, She had 
4 lovely daughter, Sam had made love to her, and when under the 
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influence of avery fine evening party of a previous night, he had pro- 
posed to her, and was accepted. When he woke up to the real 
position Sam bolted from his lodgings, owing Mrs. Tibbals many 
weeks’ rent, and from that day until she had Leen employed to nurse 
h's wife they had not met. But they had a full meetingnow. They 
met at last, you bet! It was pretty nearly death to Sam, but it was 
fine fun for Mrs. f. She knew her position, and meant to keep it. 
First of all, she made him stump up the arrears of rent, with interest 
that would have made old Shylock wink. Then she vowed if he did 
not keep her engaged in his hcuse as long as she lived her heart- 
broken daughter would have him up for breach of promise; and 
she soon secured the firm co-operation of the said daughter in that 
matter, as you may understand Oh, Sam bada lively time of it! 
Blackmail was not in it. Mrs, T. was engaged in Sam's family. 
She lived in the house, and kept her eagle eye upon him, and his wife 
could not comprebend the reason of the wonderful liking Sam 
seemed to bave for Mrs. T, Why, she could not have been treated 
better if she bad been a royal personage in temporary distress. It 
was most perplexing. And, insteal of being happy, Sam was the 
most miserable devil in existence. The world prospered with him, and 
they went to live in a large house, and Mrs. T. went with them ; then, 
after a while, Mrs, T.’s daughter and Mrs, T.’s reprobate son were 
found situations in the household! Talk about a man's sins finding 
him out—they always found Sem at home! No wonder Sam grew 
pious and resigned? Great Scott! it was enough to make a 
maiionette gloomy! Sam's reputation went up by leaps and 
bounds among the Friends—there never was a more solemn and 
unworldly convert, and be got the name of the Good Man; but, 
between you and me, if ever a man felt Bad, it was Sam Jones. 
And he continued that way, too, for Mrs. Tibbals was not the sort of 
woman to die young. She is still alive, and so are her daughter and 
her reprobate son, and Sam Jones is alive to the fact that be wishes 
he was dead. And all through a simple lodging-house commonplace 
episode! Poor Sam! Fellow rapscallions, if you must go it while 
you're young, pay your landJadics, and don't propose to their 
daughters, It’s safe to come home to you. 





LIKE CURES LIKE. 
Little Girl.—'‘ Oh! give me another apple.’ 
Nurse.—*“ No, miss! it will give you stomach ache 
Little Girl.—“ Ob! I have it already 
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True Stories.—No. IV. 
A SUCCESSFUL PREMIER, 

THERE was once a man who, the son of a provincial merchant, 
entered into Politics as one might enter the profession of Boot- 
making. A Tory by education and predilection, he exerted himself 
during many years subsequent to his first election to Parliament as 
opponent of Radical measures, But this mood, like his 
Various subsequent ones, was only temporary, and when, by dint of 
chopping. and changing, and “ trimming,’’ he had insinuated himself 
into Othee, he never hesitated throw over every principle by 
which he bad pretended to have been guided in his youth. Though 
professing himself a sound Churchman he disestablished the Church 
in Ireland, and, while advertising the utmost faith in government by 
Parliament, he strained the Constitution in order to abolish Army 
Purchase by Royal Warrant, Having, by h’s slipshod methods of 
latsser faire, been compelled to bombard Alexandria on the 


the active 


hand, thoug n the other e like a cur, capi 
he abendonei one of England's greatest heroes to his 
phartoum, ar i went ft the trite ! Theatre on the veryv evenll 






hen the news of Gordon's death had first arrived in ¢ a int 
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EMBARRASSING. f 


She,—* Which do you prefer—pretty or clever women ?” 
He,—* Ah !—in which category are you classified ?” 8 
She. -* You are in doubt, then - 
I mean—I mean—— 





” 


given, he has with pathetic futility over and over again denied, or 


caused to be denied. More recently he has introduced a Bil! ye | 

the House of Commons whereby the destinies of the British [sles 

were to be subjected to the caprice of the Irish Roman Catholics, 

though he still continues to read the lessons in a Protestant church. 

He was latterly returned to power only by the suffrages of illiterates 

who voted under priestly intimidation ; yet he wrote a book in which 

he showed conclusively, as he thought, that the tenets of the Romisa 

Church were antagonistic to, if not destructive of, civilised govetn- 

ment. 
In consequence, he is the Prime Minister of this country ; and ,be ; 

lives in a Fool's Paradise. For his wife says—and she ought to 

know—that he “must not be contradicted.” At the same time he 

is the most detested man in the kingdom, and after being in power 

for more than a year he is put tothe utmost shifts in finding'person$ 


of any position who will condescend to accept office under his loathe 
aiministration, 


Brown.—* Well, I think she’ 
u I should chuck her.”’ 

Smith.—“ What, under the chin?” 
Bre n— “No; under the circumstances,” 


If I were 
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AT THE STEEPLECHASE. 


Lord Giltmug.—“ My gee hasn’t been raced over the sticks b2fore.” 


Mr, Downey.—“ Just so, my lord, 
Lord Giltmug.—* Haw !—weally |” 


Society Scenelets. 


I, 
SCENE—A drawing-room. 


CHARACTERS—Wr. Reginald Rivers. 
Mrs. Flutterfan, a mother. 
Miss Violet Flutterfan, a timid daughter. 


Mr. Rivers and Violet are conversing. 


f, (aside).—What on earth shall I talk to her about? (aloud) 
Have you been to many dances lately ? 

V.i—No; mamma doesn’t like me to dance yet. 

l.—No, of course not. (aside) Why not, I wonder? Are you 
fond of theatres ? 

V.—Not very. 

#.—Some aren't bad, you know. There's the Empire ——(stops 
short, seeing her look of surprise). Wave you ever 

1.—No; mamma doesn’t approve of my going out much yet. 

Mrs, F. (coming up).—Ah! Mr. Rivers; so good of you to talk 
to my poor child, 

2. (murmurs).—Pleasure, I'm sure. 

‘ Vrs, F.—Mrs, Vane wants her to sing. Where’s your music, 
V.—Here, mamma. What shall I sing? This one? 
Mrs, F.—Yes ; that’s very pretty. Do you know it, Mr. Rivers ? 

‘ Heart's Longings ” it is called, 

R.—No, I think not. 

( Violet is taken to the pianoby agentleman, R. and Mrs. F. 
remain together.) 

Mrs. F.—I think she sings very nicely, though she’s rather 
nervous, She’s very shy and retiring for her age ; but I think it’s a 
good fault in a girl, don't you? 

&.— Certainly ; yes. 

_ Mrs, F.—I know some mothers like to see their daughters “in 
the swim,” as they call it; but I prefer mine should keep the bloom 
of innocence, so to speak, as long as possible. 

F.—I'm quite sure 

Mrs. F.—Hush! she’s just going to begin. 








( Violet sings in a nervous, unformed style a modern ballad, set 
to impassioned mi 870. Rirers fails to catch the 7 ords at 
first, but &UCCE eds in hearing the following stanza j— 


It struck me he belonged to the flat.” 


How sad the hours since last we met ! 
Come closer yet ! 

O! press thy lips against my lips, 

And taste of Cupid’s sweetest sips ; 

Lay thy dear head upon my breast, 
There let it rest ! 


Mrs, F. (after the song is over).—She sings very nicely, doesn’t 
she? 

R.—Very! 

Mrs. F-—She puts so much expression intoit. She sings as if 
she feels it, doesn’t she ? 

R. (hesitatingly).—Yes. 

(V. comes up and is congratulated, R. escapes.) 

R. (alone).—Well, there are several ways of bringing up a girl, 
and I suppose this is one of them, (hums to himself) “O! press 
thy lips,” &c. 

Curtain. 


Two Heroes. 


Two bAtons lie to-day upon two biers ; 

One the great Marshal's; and, while France in tears 
Bears the last laurel to MacMahon’s grave, 

Even her foes salute her lifeless brave ; 

And all the world re-echoes France's sigh 

For Gounod dead, whose work shall never die, 


The Whole Duty of Man. 
A MusICAL MEM, 


B natural. B sharp. Have no crotchets, Do notquarer. Don't 

take too many (five pound) notes to the (hotel) bar. Take a minim- 
mum(m)of champagne. Don't make overtures to the barmaid, Don’t 
blow your own trumpet, or think yourself first fiddle, Don't haut- 
boys, or men, either, anything. Be cymbal in your habits. Live in 
harmony with all mankind. Don't be an ‘orrid-Tory-oh. Lists to 
Jeethoven, and Handel Mozart with care. Go often to Aden. 
and come Offe nhach. se thorough, but not bass. Do not looka 
gift mare in the teeth, but counterpoint(s). And, above all 
things, don't be A flat. 


shbade 


CAVIABE to the gens ral —] reserve 
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Choice Readings from Mr. Fun’s Edition of 
the Classics. 


No. 12,—Bret HARTE. 
Dow's Fiat? Yes, he are! 
He’s a flat and an ass! 
For the man at the bar 
Unto Dow he did pass 
Half a sov’r'i’n too much in the change, sir, 
And old Dow he returned that there brass {!! ! 


* » - * 


Oh, say my dear friend, would you see a rich blend 
Of the Pelican Club and the Zoo? 
Then your steps to the Royal Aquarium bend, 
And behold Landermann’s Kangaroo : 
For you 
Will be pleased with that same Kangaroo ! 


Through numberless rounds, in a way that astounds, 
It can box like a prize-fighter true ; 
And the sportsmen all cry, when its fighting they spy, 
* Dry up, J. L. Sullivan, do! 
For you 
Would be killed by this blarmed Kangaroo !” 
* * - . 


Well, well, it’s dodgastedly funny 
To think how, like moths in the glare, 
Float the swells round Miss A. who has money, 
Spite of freckles and warts and red hair ; 
| Whiie Miss B, has no gallant to court her, 
f Though fair as a fay and all that, 
‘Cos she’s only old Folinsbee’s daughter— 
The Lily of Poverty Flat ! 





7 





AN INFERENCE, 


“THAT HORRID MAUD MALAMIE COPIES EVERY BONNET OR DRESS THAT I WEAR.” 
“Now I UNDERSTAND WHY SHE SBEMS TO BE ALWAYS COPYING MINE.” 
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MOURNFUL LANGUAGE FROM THE D. 7. 
Do we sleep? do we dream? 
Or why can’t we upsprout 
Any “ dead-season ” theme 
That’s worth talking about, 
As a BOOM, since “ Is Marriage a Failure ?”’ 
And “Is Life Worth the Living?” pegged out ! 
aa * - ~ 


Dead ! 

Poor—little—Jim ! 
Why, then, I’ll shed 

Tears from my eyelid’s brim. 
Ha! what’s that you said ? 

Sold, you ornery skunk ! 
Jim is merely dead— 
Drunk ! 

. 





Ah, FUN was its name, 
And I shall not deny 
That you'd get from that same 
What its name might imply ; 
For your laughs would be frequent and wild-like, 
As you cast o’er its pages your eye ! 


A So(ap) Powerful Lever. 

IT was Archimedes who said he could raise the world by means of 
a lever if he only had a fulcrum ; and now, as another tribute to the 
power of the lever, it is recorded that Lever Brothers, Limited, 
have taken the Diploma of Honour, the highest award at the 
Chicago Exhibition ; also the Gold Medal at the Central Canada fe 
Exhibition, Ottawa, and the Gold Medal at the Exhibition at London, cr 
Ontario—all during last week. They certainly would take the s0ap- e] 
cake if an exhibition was held at Wash—ington. 
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A MUSICAL PERFORMANCE IN THREE MOVEMENTS, 


OVERTURE. 


Cheap Morality for Children ; 


or, Essays in Infantile Ethics. 
BILLY’s Bun. 


BILLY had been a good boy, so his papa bought him an inexpensive, 
but unwholesome bun. Now, Billy was not only a very good, but 
also a very cautious, boy; so he took the bun to a chemist, who 
analysed it for him, finding it to consist principally of plaster-of- 
Paris, baking powder, and black spots of an unknown substance. 
Billy, thanking the analyst kindly for the trouble he had taken, 
concluded to save the bun for philanthropic purposes. A day or two 
after a poor blind beggar came te Billy’s school and played “ Daisy 
Bell” to him on a German accordion. Master William seemed 
overjoyed at hearing the dainty morceau, more so, perhaps, than was 
quite natural, and hastened to fetch his bun. “ Here, poor beggar !” 
said the gentle child, “is a cake!” The poor beggar took the cake, 





fer the first time in his chequered career, and, having consumed the 
confection, expired in great agony, being ultimately buried at the 
expense of the parish. : 

MORAL,—Uncertain ! 
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Rosina’s Rose Busa. 


Robina had been a good girl, so one day her aunt said, “ Robina, 
I shall give you a treat. You shall come with me to hear Professor 
Bo 1 lecture on the “ Anatomic Construction of the Antediluvian 
Cab Horse.” Robina jumped. Poor girl! it was enough to make 
herjump. Her aunt, thinking it was fer jey, was so pleased that 
she gave Robina a blooming old rose-bush. I mean, of course, a 
rose-bush in bloom. Robina, this time really delighted, rushed to 
grasp the vegetable wonder, and got her hands fal! of thorns, besides 
tearing her nice, clean pinafore, for which she was severely smacked. 
The intelligent child therefore took an early opportunity of secreting 
the offensive plant in her aunt's bed. And that night the Record- 
ing Angel was kept at it for some hours taking down the old lady's 
sinful profanity. 

MoRAL.—More uncertain !! 


LITrLeE Tommy's TUPPENCE. 


Little Tommy having behaved himself for quite fifteen minutes, 
his kind Uncle George gave him tuppence. Tommy, naturally over- 
joyed at so great a piece of ortune, ran to his mamma, and 
unwisely, as the sequel will show, imparted the glorious tidings. 
The kind mamma at once appropriated the munificent gift, and used 
it as housekeeping money, Little Tommy was bitterly grieved, but 
consoled himself with the philosophical reflection that in about 


\ 





FINALE 
MOLTO AGITATO 





A Winabale al << \. 





nineteen years’ time he would be a man, when he would be able to 
do a bit of thieving on his own account. 
MoORAL.— Most uncertain ! ! ! 


LITTLE Fanny's Froa. 


Little Fanny, walking one day in the fields with her governess, 
discovered a poor lame frog, panting in a shallow pool. The stg 
thing had been hurt in its leg and tenderest feelings by a cruel ,boy. 
Fanny, naturally fond of animals, lifted the poor thing out, wiped 
it with her pocket-handkercbief, and took it home. She kept it in 
a nice clean, dry box, and fed it onsbrimps. The poor frog che ome 
got such a thirst on him that he crept out in the night and dran 
half a bottle of whisky (for the supposed theft of which the cook 
was discharged), and, after a bad attack of spotted snakes, died in 
great agony of serosis of the liver. When her kind papa heard how 
good Fanny had been to the frog, he, wishing to encourage her in 
her love for dumb creatures, took her to Hurlingham to see him 
shoot pigeons. 

MorRAL,—Awfal ! 1! ! 


IT is said that “the belles of the kitchen" are beginning to object 
to wear caps. Might we suggest that the cap and belles arejin- 
separable ! 

It is not a fact that M. Sardou is a ker, although he makes 


French réles. 
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CLASSIFICATION 


Lady Maud Hitop—“ THat HoNEY LOOKS VERY DARK, THOMAS, Is IT VIRGIN HonkY?” 


Our Grocer,—“ NO, M’LADY, IT’s Sussex.” 


“All the World’s a Stage,” 
and All the Plays are Jones’. 


“ The stage has got a mission, 


The stage has got a ‘call ;’ 
That great is its position 
Must be distinct to all. 

It gilds the pill of knowledge, 
And sermons finds in stones 
To fling at school and eollege—”’ 

Says Henry Arthur Jones, 


“ To probe life to its marrow 


Should be its only aim ; 
And circumscribed and narrow 
’Twere well that it became, 

No fun should be permitted, 
For laughter naught atones, 

And pits may not be pitied—” 
Says Henry Arthur Jones. 


“ Sweet scenes of sins and sorrows 


Should always be portrayed, 
Dark days and sad to-morrows 

Shouid mark the pieces played. 
And Thalia, dejected, 

Should utter tragic groans, 
As if in crime detected—" 

Says Henry Arthur Jones, 
Because he’s very moral 

Must cakes and ale decline ? 
And honey turn to sorrel ? 

To vinegar the wine? 
Ah ! sadly, all too sadly, 

Our latest mentor drones. 
He's got the swell-head badly, 

Has Henry Arthur Jones, 
Good value for their money, 

The British Public ask ; 
They long for something funny, 

They crave no dreary task, 


No problem economic, 
No dry and dusty bones ; 
They want a play as comic 
As—let us say, as Jones, 


A Suggestion for an International Beanfeast 


a la Francaise. 


NoTING the great doings in France in celebration of the visit of 
the Russian fleet, we would suggest that something might be done 
in England on a larger and a more significant scale. Say the visit 
of a Chinese or Japanese flotilla—Japanese for choice, We will, 


therefore, just roughly sketch out a plan of campaign, 


The flotilla would, of course, anchor off Dover. The Mayor of 
that town, having for a week previously gone daily for a shilling 
sail to get his sea legs shipshape, so to speak, would put off to visit 
the Admiral, Understand us, the Mayor would be put off, not the 
visit, The Admiral would fall upon the Mayor and weep bitterly. 
After that the Mayor would return. Then the Admiral would visit 
the Mayor. The Mayor in this case would fall upon the Admiral 
and weep bitterly, These visits would be continued as long as 
either of them had a tear left. There would then be a déjeuner. 
This, of course, would necessitate a day journey. The Japanese 
would sing “Daisy Bell” and “Oh, Mr. Porter.” under the very 
natural impression that they were the English National Anthems. 
The Mayor and Corporation would then retaliate with “ Three Little 
Maids from School” and “Tit Willow,” they being, as everyone 
knows, the favourite songs of the Mikado’s people. There would 
then be illuminations, fireworks, and general rejoicings, toned down 


by universal weeping. 


The excitement would, of course, culminate in a banquet at the 
Mansion House. Shouts of “ Vive la Mikado!” “ Vive la daughter- 
in-law-elect !” &c., &c,, would rend the air, And as a grand climax 
to the evening’s entertainment, the entire Corporation of the City 
of London would form (under the tables) tableaux illustrating 


Japanese attitudes, and the ease with which they may be acquired. 


“It is very fees-able,” as the lawyer said to the client who told 
him a long and incomprehensible tale. And it was, too, later 0D, 


when the bill came in, as he found to his cost—er—that is, costs. 
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Oh, Ohristopher ! 


Little Christopher Columbus, at the Lyric, is principally non- 
sense ; but it would be well to hesitate before calling it Solemb' sy 
nonsense—indeed, some of it is rather expert nonsense, Messrs. 








Sims and Raleigh have in this, their latest effort, carried the art of 
word-twisting to a considerable degree of perfection—some of their 
puns are funny. Some generally good songs are strung on a thread 
of story so thin that it isa wonder it does not snap under their 
weight (possibly it is the strength of the songs which holds the 





thread together), The main object of the piece appears to be to in- 
troduce the World’s Fair, and incidentally show Miss Yohé in a part 
in which she can hardly be expected to shine. But we’ve done with 
the former Exhibition and feel no gratification in the latter. 





Perhaps the most stirring incident in the plot is the return of Mr. 
E. J. Lonnen to the metropolitan stage. It is pleasing to observe 
that he has brought several changes of clothing with him—fourteen 
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or fifteen, I think—and has the same quickly humorous ways with 
him also, He is untiringly energetic, and a couple of good — > and 
a duet with Miss Yohé suffer nothing at his hands, Miss Yohe's 
curiously effective voice stands her in good stead ; she is smart to a 
certain extent, and her performance of the title réle is attractive, if 
disappointing. Miss Maud Holland warbles prettily, and doesn’t 
act badly as the American young lady. Miss Eva Moore, who looks 
very neat in her masculine habiliments, plays prettily as Pepita 
(without a song), and such old stagers as Mr. ety Parker and Mr. 
Furneaux Cooke sustain their reputations untarnished, and, perhaps, 
with a little extra gilt on them. 

Dancing is conspicuous by its presence, and goes on, in one form 
or another, pretty well all the time, and there is much exploiting of 
the divinity of the human form. One chorus boldly declares its 
intention to show its ankles—from the sequel one gathers that ankles 
are worn unusually high this season. Some of the constant jigging 
isn’t good, some of it ts, Under the latter head comes that of Miss 
Mimi St, Cyr. Her “ Eastern Dance” is a bit of that mimicry which 
is the St, Cyr-est flattery, and is technically extremely clever; but 
neither very attractive nor likely to be very popular. Her waltz in 
the first act is far more to our degraded taste. Miss Alice Gilbert's 
“ Tarantella” dance, and undoubted skill, fetched us very much, too 
—but the line is drawn at the “Chabut,” which the book of the 
words threatened us with at one moment. 

There is much splendour, ingenuity, and freedom in the costumes 
—the scenery, consisting of “actualities,” offers little scope for 
imagination, but it is retined and “up to date” in style, and the 
show altogether sufficiently attractive in its way , Mr. Caryll’s music 
being quite wv to the mark, if it doesn’t overstep it. 


Vexatious Proverbs. 
IV.—SAFE BIND, SAFE FIND, 
I know this simple platitude 
Is miserably true, 
Through buying Fun in weekly parts, 
As many readers do. 
The copies nobody will touch, 
Disfigure, or displace, 
Until 1 get them nicely bound, 
To ornament my case, 
Each volume I thus safely bind 
Begets a score of “ prigs’’: 
I’m always safe to find it— 
At some other fellow's “digs” | 


A Will and a Way. 


Black.—“ That man, thorough scoundrel as he is, has an {fron will,” 
Smith.—“ Hashe? Then he must have forged it,” 


THROUGH OLD LONDON—TAKING SHORT CUTS. 





No. 10.—Corms HILL. 
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A Monstrous 


Misnomer. 

Scene: Office of 
the District Mes- 
senger Boys Com- 
pany. 

Boy. — “lf you 
please, sir, can you 
give me a job as 
messenger boy ?” 

Manager.—“Hum, 
ah, you look a nice, 
cleanly, respectable 
lad, ig your 
name?” 

Boy.—* Swift, sir, 
—Jobu Swift,” 

Manager. — “ Ab, 
then I’m very sorry, 
but we can't take 
you on under any 
consideration. In 
common fairness I 
cannot encourage 4a 
youngster like your- 
self to start his 
career by acting a 
living lie!” 


Art and 


Nature. 
WHEN the weather 
has been fair and it 
gets dark you may 


know that the day is don't know anything to write about. Whatever do you do?” 





HIS DEPARTMENT. 


Aunt Mary.—“ You say you've gone in for journalism, Johnnie? But, my dear boy, you passing at the time 
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Shakespeare’s 
Opinion. 
Grigson.— “ What 
I say is, let us im. 
prove the physique 
of the nation. It is 
agreed on all sides 
that a good physique 
is the greatest gift a 
man can have.” 
Joskins,—* I don’t 
know that physique 
is everything. And 
as for everybody 
agreeing that it's 
such an important 
matter — how abont 
Shakespeare ? He 
didn’t think much of 
it. What does Mac. 
beth say? ‘Throw 
physique to the dogs ; 
I'll none of it !’” 


Electrical 
Note. 


THE other day we 
observed a driver 
and a conductor 
assisting people to a- 
light. The sight was 
by no means a re- 
volt-ing one. A belle 


was greatly struck by 


dyeing. Jack,—“ Oh |! I'm the man who does the free lunches—y’know.” it. 


“Fun” in Court. 


(The latest leading cases, and some misleading ones.) 
A REMINISCENCE OF NAPOLEON. 


Judge.—‘‘In fine, you have committed the most cowardly and 
abominable crime of murdering a fellow-creature and a personal 
friend, for the sole reason that he had won a few shillings from you 
at the card-table, Have you any reason to assign why | should not 
pass sentence of death upon you in the ordinary way ?” 

Prisoner (roused from his lethargy by seven policemen).— 
‘‘What’s that you say, sir? You're going to PASS sentence of 
death ?” 

Policeman (whispering).—“ Yes, yes. Have you’ anything to 
say ?” 

Prisoner (bursting into grateful tears).—“ God bless you, judge, 
God bless you! I made sure you meant to GO NAP on it !’’ 

Mr. TIMKINS HAS HIS REVENGE. 


Magistrate.—“ Now, Mr. Timkins, you have heard the constable’s 
evidence against you. What have you to say for yourself?” 

Timkins.—* Your worship, 1 intended to prove to you that his 
statement is a tissue of lies; but the more I| look at the fellow, the 
more I feel inclined to relinquist my defence !" 

Magtstrate.—“ 1 don't follow you. What has your looking at him 
to do with your opinion of what he has said ?” 

Timkins.—*“ Please your worship, I'm a great reader of Shake- 
speare, and there's a fine line of Shakespeare which says: 

“*Oh, what a goodly outside falsehood hath !" 
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the Works, Birmingham. 


“Now, sir, if falsehood has ‘a goodly outside,’ and if you'll 
cast your eye over that thing in the witness-box—that animal 
—that prodigy—that lantern-jawed, squinting-eyed, red-nose‘, 
lop-aneall shock-headed, raggety-whiskered, bottle-necked, gammy- 
handed, knock-kneed, and altogether infernally ugly old stick- 
in-the-mud who has given evidence against me, I am sure you 
will admit, sir, that he must be a modern George Washington— 
incapable of telling a lie! No, your worship, with that scum of 
the earth, that blot on the universe before me, I won't insult 
Shakespeare by accusing it of falsehood !” 


Vexatious Proverbs. 


III.—* IT 18s NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 

THIS proverb, specially applied 
To man’s domestic life, 

Leads us to pity him who has 
An easy-going wife. 

He rises late ; and, though there’s not 
A moment to be spared. 

She’s calmly stitching buttons on 
The only shirt that’s aired. 

A ‘stitch in time saves nine,’ of course ; 
That proverb 1’ll defend. 

But, on the tick of business time, 
’Tis ever too late to mend, 


” 


“ OH, come, pick !” said the warder to the prisoner, when he wished 


him to pick oskum. 





‘The Typical Cocoa of 
English Manufacture, “HEMIGIIS 
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Topsyturvydom. 


( With apologies to Mr, W. 8, 
Gilbert.) 
WitH Gilbert's Ballads in my 
band, 
I fell asleep upon the strand, 
And dreamt | walked,amidy hum, 
With him in Topsyturvydom, 
I walked with him, but, strange to 
say, 
I reckoned things another way, 
We're Topsyturvyites, I swear ; 
The Commonsensites all live there, 


No doubt you think that I am 
wrong ; 

But when you've tead this little 
song 

Attentively, in high delight 

You'll say, ‘* He’s absolutely right !” 

Their \egis\ators all are dumb, 

They teach religion minus dram ; 

Detectives there are trained to 
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They do not sign petitions, and 
Their navy's gow! and fully manned, 
There, when the Sabbath Day comes round, 
Museums may be open found ; 
There foreigners are not allowed 
To undersell or overcrowd, 
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THE RESULT. 

Impassioned Orator.—“ Do away with your House of Lords 

gentlemen, and you take the cream from the milk of the nation— 
the honey from the national hive—the—the—er—— '" . 

Voice from behind.—“ The gilt from the natior 


‘rom bine ial gingerbread. 
old chap Phat’s the best way to put it !” 


Their Law protects the poor and weak. 
One does not want a lamp to seek 

An hone+t man: no child is pert, 

And married people never flirt. 

Their bayonets don’t bend in hoops ; 
They seek the comfort of their troops ; 
Their rates are light, and, so ’t's said, 
Their tax-collector goes to bed. 
Their Companies are really good, 
Their Boards not merely boards of wood ; 
They’re moderate in what they sperd, 
And yield a thumping dividend. 


They're silent generally, still 
They've wit and eloquence at will, 
And prove to you whene’er they talk 
They know a hernshaw from a hawk, 


[ cannot tell you of the place 

As I coald wish, for want of space ; 
So, reader, you had better come 
And live in Topsyturvydom. 


Safer in ta Hielan’s. 


Scene.—Colliery village in the north of Scotland. Collier (Iow- 
lander), employed in the mine near by, is discovered standing-by tte 
open door of his cottage, in conversation with the village policeman 
(of Highland origin). 

Policeman.—Well, and how will she do to-day, whateffer? 

Collier.— Brawly, man, brawly. 

P,.— And will she pe working pelow ta ground so far as this. where 
ta hooses will pe? 

(.—Tuts, man, no. It’s a’ bose (empty) below here, lang syne. 

P.—Bcse! My oh! And if she was bose, what for was she no 
fall in, to pe sure? 

C.—Fa' in? Och no, it'll no fa’ in, sae lang as the water’s below 
it, ye see, 

P.—Water?—water? Oh dear, if ta water was totry up! A pody 
would pe far sofer in ta hielan’s whateffer, forby. 


The Only Rite Left Him. 


WoMAN’s rights and woman’s wrongs 
Are now the burden of the songs 

That lead men on to fight ; 
And man, with base ill-treatment cowed, 
Will soon be but one right allowed, 

And that’s the marriage rite. 


“HAVE you seen my letter in the Telegraph ?” 

“On what subject ?” 

“ House drains.” 

“ And how did you endeavour to ventilate the subject ?” 
* By endeavouring to persuade the readers to ventilate—the— 


subject !” 
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The New Lord Mayor. 


AN IDEAL INTERVIEW. 
CONFIDENTIAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
STARTLING ADMISSION ! 


THE following deeply interesting interview has been specially 
written for Fon. and all toe invaluable information it contains is 
copyright. As the mastery of realistic detail exemplified in the very 
first paragrap.), and the graphic description and brilliant dialozue 
throughout sufficiently betray the gifted author, we have thought it 
unnecessary to go to the expense of printing his name over what is, 
perhaps, the most characteristic and most literally exact interview 
he has ever created, 

I called yesterday on the new Lord Mayor at his City office (writes 
our interviewer), and was fortunate enough to find him gracefully 
sitting on the seat of his chair, with his feet on the floor. 

“ Now, sir.” I said, plunging at once into the middle of my subject 
(I always do that; 1am used to it, and it doesn't hurt me), “the 
great British Public is panting to know something about your show. 
What sort of show is it to be?” 

He said if anyone but myself had askei him that question, he 
should respectfully, but firmly, have declinei to reveal what were, 
as ye , Official secrets. But, as it was me, he said he had no hesita- 
tion in saying it would b2a very nice show indeed, and about the 
same length as it was last year. 

‘*I presume,” I said, deftly leading him, as only a practised inter- 
viewer like myself could do, ** there will be several different carriages 

the procession ?”’ 

“Oh, yes!” he cried, with amiable frankness, “ Several.” 

He went on to explain voluntarily that there would also be horses, 
some flags, some soldiers, some bands, and he was not positive, but 
thought it probable, that there would also be some policemen, 

“And I have your permission, sir,’ I asked eagerly, “to make 
these important facts public?” 

He said, as it was me, I had. 

‘Now, about the route, sir?” Iinquired in that winning way I 
have, which nobody can resist, “I take it you will go through the 
City to the Law Courts and Westminster ; then back through the 
City to the Guildhall?” 

“ Yes!” he returned, in evident amazement, “ How did you know? 
Somebody's been telling you,” 

“ No, sir,” | said, with the smile I keep in reserve for such proad 
moments; “it is the duty of the true interviewer to know al] he is 
not told, and see a great deal more than meets theeye. He is bora 
like that; itisa gift. I’ve got it myself, sir, but it’s not catching ; 
don’t be uneasy. To return to our sabject, however : What about 
the banquet, sir? Do yoa intead to have turtle soup!” 

He hoped so. 

* Beef and mutton ?’ 

He thought it was possible, 

“Greens and pot .toes ?” 

Most likely. 

* Speeches ?” 

He was very much afraid so. 

He also mentioned in confidence that a few other items would be 
included in the menu. and although I am not at liberty t» specify 
these items, I may go so far as to recommend all who are invited to 
look out for the third course. 

‘One last question, sir,’ I siid, “and one to which the great 


British Public are breathlessly awaiting au answer. When the 
Lord Mayor's year is ove:, w: at does he do with his oficial hat?” 

He was profoundly moved. 

“Sir.” he answered, “that is a great question. Nobody bat 
yourself would have had the moral aud intellectual courage to asé 


I will be candid with you.” 

I thanked him fervently. 

‘I will not deceive you,” he earnestly continued, “I candidly, 
openly, and without the least reserve, admit taat | do not know!” 

It was a bolt from the biue! 1 had probed the constitution of 
this great city to its very deepest depths, It was a solemn feeling. 

I mentioned to him that t is was a momentous moment, and that 
he had made an historic utterance which it woald be my proud task 
to hand down to future ages in letters of tame upoa the everlasting 
scroll of glory. j 

I understood him to say that it would interest him to see me do it. 

And so I left him. Turning to look back from the doorway, it 
thrilled me to behold this represzntative of uur renowned metropolis, 
looking as if he bad been saying nothing in particular, stil sitting 
calmly on the seat of a chair, with his feet on the floor.| 


THE world is great at distinctions. For instance, the man who 
has been through the mill is generally respected, while the man who 
he ath ; -. CHI 
has been on the mill is looked upon with suspicion 
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“Oh! oh! Orator Puff!” 
THE Orator wakes, and the Orator yawns, 
And the Orator rises as Sabbath-day dawns. 
The Orator robes, and the Orator shaves, 
And the dirt from his features the Orator laves. 
The Orator toasts, and the Orator teas, 
And a bloiter weil cooked does the Orator please, 
The Orator beams, and the Orator glows, 
And to rant in Hy’ Park the good Orator goes |! 


The Orator shouts, and the Orator spouts, 

And the Orator's wisdom there's nobody doubts, 
The Orator clangs, and the Orator clacks, 

And the welkin with cheers for the Orator cracks. 
The Orator howls, and the Orator squeals, 

And the populace crowd at the Orator's heels, 
The Orator shrieks, and the Orator shrills, 

And the world seems to wag as the Orator wills! 


The Orator bows, and the Orator bends, 
And his hat to his hearers the Or.tor sens, 
The Orator pleads, and the Orator raves, 
And a legion of coppers the Orator craves. 
The Orator hopes, then the Orator fears, 
And the Orator’s eyes become c!oudeJ with tears, 
The Orator groans, and the Orator sobs, 
For the Orator's topper’s amusing the mobs 


Brevity. 
“ DEAR NELL,” he wrote, * will you be mine ! 
In agony | wait, 
Ob, quick ! send back an answering line ; 
I tremble for my fate.” 
With love-lit eyes she read his note 
Then, quick as pen can tell, 
That roguish little maiden wrote :— 
* Dear Jack, 
* Yours ever, 
“ NELL.” 
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A LOVE PROBLEM. 


, or 
She,—“ And you will never lov: me less than you do now 
He.—* My darling !—how could 1? 
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A TEST. 
M. F. H.—* What do you think of the new vicar—Toprapper ?” 
Huntsman,—“ Well, m’ lord, he aint orthodox enough for me.” 
M. F. H.—* What do you mean !” 
Hluntsman.—“‘1 heerd him preach last Sanday, my lord, a full thirty minutes burst, an’ he never said a word about the 
sinfulness of barbed wire and shootin’ foxes |” 
Society Scenelets. C.—That can’t be helped. Look here, Sarah! Don’t let us 
quarrel, for heaven's sake ! 
il, Mrs, C.—I think you ought to apologise. 
[ Mr. and Mrs, Chettingham have given their first dinner party. C.—I do apologise—there! 
The last yuest has Jead departed. Mr. AE (who Az, Mrs. C.—Then come and be kissed and forgiven. 
married money, and is beginning to wish he hadn't) stifles a yawn. (At this point we drop the curtain.) 
Mrs, Chettingham (the eldest daughter of the late Bishop of 
Malchester) comes towards her husband. | The Teetotal Mayor. 
Mrs, C.—Ah! We are alone at last ! 
C,—Yes (sighs), they've all gone, THE teetotal Mayor from the Guildhall’s gone, 
Mra. C,—I do hope that we have done some good this evening The Templars’ vows now bind him ; 
C,—In what way f ai He warbles, “ Friends, the blue riband don ;” 
Mrs, C.—1I had heard that Mr. and Mrs, Salisbury have not been 3ut nobody seems to mind him. 
on good terms lately, so I have been especially anxious to show “ Cold water, ho!” says he, “ old pard, 
them how a husband and wife ought to behave to each other. Lemonade and soda frisky 
C,—Yes ; but, Sarah, I don’t think—if you won't mind my saying Are properest drinks ; but six months’ hard 
so—that it’s quite wise to flaunt our happiness in other ‘people's May result from gin and whisky.” 
faces in the way you've been doing it to-night. : , 
Mrs, C,—Surely you wouldn't bave us conceal the truth ? The Mayor meant well, but the vinous train 
C,—No, no; but we must consider others a little: we mus'n't Of Aldermen beard with wonder 3 
make them too envious. , In fact, he preached to them in vain, 
) Mrs. C.—No; I cannot agree with my pet. When I see you And to him they won't knock under, 
standing there so noble and spirituel amongst those nobodies, I me ange to thee, * 5 eur Se aes 
yearn to proclaim aloud my love for you. ’ You come in your state unsavoury, 
C.— Yes, yes, of course ; 1 quite sympathise with your feelings ; a send +*7 kindly = = — 
1 ae know you don’t see that kind of thing in society, do you, SHtngS SMG Sears Saar 
Bi Mrs. C.—Then let us set an example, Ich Dien. 
| C.—I think it would be taking too much upon ourselves, A “nom de PLUME,” par exeellence.—H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
; (Jrritably) Why can't we behave like other married people ? 
Mrs. C.—Do you mean you're ashamed of loving me? A PEARE without a peer—Shakespeare. 


C.—No, no ; Good gracious, Sarah ! don’t be ridiculous. 
P Mrs. U.—TI have never before been told that Iam ridiculous I 
on't see why you should talk to me in this tone. I'm not a child! THERE is a great amount of work attached to learning to walk the 


C.— Ni ' “wendy 
Mre C i Ny tight-rope. The performer has to practice incessantly, and then 
Ve CT aii you might remember I am elder than you-—., there's the rope—that has to be taut. 


PoPE’s advice to Tom Mann—Mann, know thyself. 
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I THOUGHT MISS ERIN HAD MONOPOLISED YOU,” 


—*I WONDER, NOW 


HE UN oe OcTOBER 31, 1893, 
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182 FUN. 


THROUGH OLD LONDON-—TAKING SHORT CUTS. 
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No, 11—CiLo1tH Fair, 


Matchless Agony. 


I WAS on the platform with a friend, and in bidding me good-bye 
he gave me a cigar. I sniffed at it. and pictured myself being 
wafted into Elysium on its fragrant clouds. 
weer twenty-three in the saloon car, of whom three were 

ea. 

I was tying ora smoke. “Did anyone object?” “No,” I put 
the weed in my ‘ey i oe “4 rie ver empty ! 

! ! ! 

J asked the next gentleman. He never smoked, and consequently 
hadn’t a match. I asked the two in front—neither had. 1 asked 
the four opposite—they hadn't. 1 asked everyone except the ladies, 
and no one had a match. 

Then a humorist said “ We are a matchless lot.” 

This “set on a few barren spectators to laugh,” but “the 
judicious,” myself amongst them, “ grieved.” 

I crossed the connecting platform and entered the next car, and, 
incredible as it may appear, no one in that had a match. 

I returned disconsolate to my place. By this time two or three 
had taken out cigars cr pipes, and, like me, were dying for a smoke. 

How human we all are! It is the unattainable for which we are 
most desirous, I told my trouble, All sympathised but none could 
help, and we all know an ounce of help is worth a ton of sympathy. 
All went through their pockets again, and again failure greeted their 
efforts. “I never knew myself without a box before,” said one. 
“Oh, J've got a box,” I said, “ but it’s empty !” 

“Ah! victory !” saida oger, “ here’sone.” And he produced 
a—thin ball-room pencil! “Oh, I'm so sorry to have deceived you, 
I thought it was a match !” 

Here—I forgot myself. But sette voce, I am happy to say. 

“ Hurrah !" exclaimed a young fellow, who had been running his 
thumb and finger along the bottom of his waistcoat, and felt a match. 
“I can't cccount for its being there, 1 never carry them in my vest 
pocket, But you're welcome to it.” 

“ Never mind,” I said, “ we'll forgive you.” 

He felt in his pocket, but could not get it. The blessed thing had 
got into the lining, and no hole was discovereble. Here was 
another obstacle, Stil] it was not insuperable. A penknife was 
produced,jand al] the men gathered round, mostly with smokes in 
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i t mouths, and almost breathlessly watched the rippi 
ar aehas , Carek !” went the knife—every neck was coml 
forward, every eye strained towards the waistcoat. “ C-r-r-r-k !”—more 
stitches—and the silence got gradually more intense—c-r-r-r.k— 
c-r-r-r-k—and now only one little thread stood between that 
breathless crowd and the longed-for luminator. Had life depended 
on it there could scarcely have been more solicitude expressed, 

«“ C.y-r-r-k !” Ha! the last frail thread was severed, and gradually 
the butt-end of the little stick came in view. It was pulled out, 
We breathed a sigh of relief ; but our hearts sank again as it was 
revealed that the infernal thing was one of those diabolical inven. 
tions of the fiend, that only strike on the bow! ! 1 

If curses have any effect, the makers, within the next few seconds, 
were supplied with brimstone enough to keep their business going 
e pee la man, as a rule, but I think the most virtuous 
would own this was an exceptional occasion, and I regret having to 
admit my references to the subject were hardly suitable for a 
Sunday-school tea-meeting. And we had at least fifty miles to go 
before we stopped! When we reached a stopping-place, and I could 
get a box of vestas,I had lost all patience, and thrown the cigar 
away. 


A Civic Banquet up to Date. 


THE Fruiterers’ Co. the Lord Mayor met 
Last week at an (Kn)illigant ban-qu-et, 
When pled before the civic chair 
Pomona’s choicest gifts and rare. 
Generous grape and juicy pear, 

Golden orange and luscious pine, 

Ruddy apple and peach divine, 

Damson purple and nectarine, 

Graced the festa with fitness some, 
When many a man at the board who sat 
Was worth at the very least a plum, 
And all were nuts on this kind of thing, 
Feast and revel and junketing ; 

As one of the company put it pat, 

And very apple-y, whilst they cracked 
Jokes and walnuts, or aptly told 

The chestnut mouldy, and neatly sold 
Such of the guests as ‘cuteness lacked, 


Chestnuts, indeed ; ah me! that cry 
Warns this pippin up slick to dry. 




















foe coea ede, ot pers. bh tl. 


THE SAME IN THE END. 


He,—*' Golf isn t such a flirting game astennis.” —_ 
She.—“ No; but it is conducive to the formation of links. 
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about?” (4) “ What ! 
let the beastly pin lie.” 











A COSTLY EXAMPLE. 


The Scourge of the Ocean. 


A SHUDDERFUL TALE, 
THERE once was a Pirate, a terrible man, 
As bad, I suppose, as a pirate could be : 
He’d cut all his captives in half, for his plaa 
Was never to give any quarter, you see. 
They call'd him the Scourge of the Ocean, and pride, 
I dare say it was, made him true to his name, 
And likewise induced him all drinks to deride 
That were not as hot as his own cannon’s flame, 
Heave ho! Heave ho! You may shudder as well, 
And turn ghostly white at the tale I tell. 


The language he used was too wrong to repeat ; 

I've heard say that even while sleeping he swore. 
His face was the colour of fresh butcher's meat, 

No part of his dress was without slash or gore. 
His very appearance made Buccaneers faint, 

The sound of bis voice was the signal to strike ; 
And slaughtering equally sinner and saint, 

For choice was his method of showing dislike. 

Heave ho! Heave ho! ete. 


His flag, which was blacker by ten times than ink, 

A death’s-head and cross-bones twice life-size display’d, 
And always made people who look’d on it think 

Of others who made undertaking their trade. 
But never a man in the world was less grave, 

Or given to store up old grudges than he : 
Outstanding accounts with both timid and brave 

He soon liquidated with draughts on the sea, 

Heave ho! Heave ho! ete. 


There was not a man in his double-dyed crew 
Dare venture to say that his soul was bis own, 

Without first selecting a time when he knew 

The Scourge of the Ocean was deaf as a stone. 


(1) “ Now, Tommie, I will give you a lesson in Thrift and Economy, which you will do well to remember,——(2) Always remember to pick 
up anything of value, you may see, even if it is this pin, which I see lying ——”——(8) “ Here, what are you up te; who are yer knockin’ 
Two shillings you want. Well, I only have a shilling in coppers, You must be content with that; I wish I had 


For the Scourge, when it pleas’d him to argue at all, 
Used arguments never less weighty than lead, 
That, condensed to the form of a nice little ball, 
Was bound to convince the most obstinate head, 
Heave ho! Heave ho! ete. 


But will it be credited, though it is true? 
The Scourge of the Ocean himself had a Scourge ! 
A wife, from whose hands, beaten red, white, and blue, 
With scalp barely sav’d, he'd been seen to emerge ! 
She'd cut off his brandy, and drink it herself ; 
She'd pooh-pooh his prowess, and burn his black flag. 
If he dare to retort, she would pelt him with delf, 
Till meekly he’d own the grey mare the best Nag. 
Heave ho! Heave ho! ete. 


East, West, North, and South, upon every sea, 
His dread flag (he always of this kept reserves) 
Was fright'ning seafaring folks at their tea, 
To jelly quite turning some soft Quakers’ nerves ; 
When, one night, with fary of piracy flush’d, 
As he and his Scourge were preparing to sup, 
He seiz’d on a light, to the powder room rush’'d— 
And all that is known is Wife—Blew Him Up! 
Heave ho! Heave ho! You may shudder as well, 
And turn ghostly white at the tale [ tell, 


“J CAN write with an Owl, a Pickwick, a Waverley, a J, a 
Magnum Bonum—in fact, I bet ten to one I could write with any 


n in the world.” 

“T’ll take you. I know one with which you could not write,” 

“* Done. 

“ A cettle-pen.” 

And ten pounds changed hands. 

WE are very inconsistent. We admire the man who is full of 
grit, but let there be the least bit of grit in our dinner and we 4re 


lisgusted with it, 


What is it?” 
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L°ALLIANCE RUSSE 
(ON THE BOULEVARDS.) 


Mada met," M’sieu, you have just kissed me. and I don’t know 
you. How dare you!” 
Noble Stranger.—** Maiame, I am a Russian,” 


79 


Madame.—* Oh, m’sieu, 1 beg your pardon! 


The Academy of New Humour. 


THE poor old Reading World was in a shocking state. ° His 


- 


globular head hung heavily, and his eyes, vsually so searching, were 
bleared and dull. He walked along the pavement, dragging his feet 
after bim, and under his arm he carried a bundle of Periodical 
Publications. 

His friend Literature met him as he slunk throueh the street. and 
said 

“Hullo! Have you stolen anything: 


He shook his head. 

‘Have you been drinking?” 

“ No,” he said. 

“I know what is the matter with you, You have been reading 
The Adventures of a Deductive Detectire.” 

‘re. 

“Then what is the ailment?” 

The Reading World sadly produced his packet of Periodical Pub- 
lications. His friend looked at him inquiringly, and he said, i 
voice hoarse with anguish : 

‘I have been taking a course of the New Humour.” 

‘So bad? That accounts for everything. Poor fellow!” And 
Literature passed on. 

The Business World and the Professional World also met him.’and 
sympathised with him, but could do nothing to relieve his agony. 

“Is it anything like neuralgia?” they asked. ’ 

* Worse than that,”’ said he, with a groan. * Much worse th 
that. It is like the rack, It pulls at t 
berrt.” 


“ How so! 


ha 


he brain and eats at the 


FUN. 
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“Let me explain, Now, what do you make of this?" He pulled 
out his bundle, and was beginning,“ This writer, with the eviden 
desire of making a humorous remark, says . ve 

But when he looked up he saw that they had fled. And he 
walked slowly away. Dis 

“Ob! for more light!” he sighed. A painted board upon a wal] 
attracted his attention. H's head was raised erect once more: p 
longer bleared bis eyes , he saw cose by a dark-green door, in letter 
of large size, the following momentous words, for all to criticise -— 

THE ACADEMY OF NEW HUMOUR: 
CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR BARROWME, 
A KILL OR A CURE WARRANTED. 

He rang at the dark-green door, and inquired if Professor Bar. 
rowmé was at bome. He was, and would see the visitor. He dia 
The Reading World said to him: 

“TI have bere a number of Periodical Publications. I want to 





} 


5 


‘ 99 ° 1 re 5 — ; — a 
‘Stop !” said the Professor. ‘“ Are you intending to pu urself 
} c =4 ; . a¢ + 

under my care for a session or two! Il cannot waste imé upon 


profitless patients.” 

“ Name your terms,” said the Reading World. “Anything to 
rid of this mente! torture.” 

The terms were agreed upon at once. 

* Now, in the first instance,” Barrowmé remarked, “ give me those 
Periodical Publications.” 

1 over, and the Professor threw them into the fire 

‘* How blue they burn !” exclaimed the patient. 

‘No wonder. Simple man, you do not know what you have 
risked. Is strong meat for babes? Those were dangerous play- 
things ; but I have saved your life.” 


* Gres 


ut physician, I thank thee,” said the Reading World. 
* No heroics in the class-room, if you please. Let us to business 
at once. You are a first standard pupil. Come and join your 
proper claas.” 

In a semi-darkened room a number of students were busy with 
their books, The Reading World had interrupted a lecture, which 
the Professor at once resumed. 

‘*] was endeavouring to enforce upon you the fact that what has 
generally, in the past, been considered humour, is nothing of the 
sort. We know that a man who would make a pun would commit 
a breach of the peace.” 

“Is not the quotation ‘Pick a pocket’?” asked the Reading 
World. 

“Yes. But what humour is there in that? A mere trick of 
alliteration, demanding no exercise of the humorous faculty to 
understand, A joke is a witless thing, which only provokes 
laughter i 

“Is not that the object of humour?” inquired the new pupil. 

“No. Had you more experience, you would know that there # 
more humour in the Scotsman—not Scotchman—who does not laugh 
at a joke than in the unthinking thousands who roar over it. For 
instance, I write on this blackboard a quotation from the writings 
of one of the leaders in the new school of humour. Observe me—— 

The Professor advanced to the blackboard and inscribed thereon 
the words, “ He sat down.’ As he placed the full stop after tae 
sentence, he tilted the board forward, it fell on him, and he suc- 
cumbed under its weight to the floor. The Reading World laughed. 
Whereupon all the 1est of the class turned upon him looks ot 
astonishment and the direst concern. 

* Who laughed ?”’ said Barrowmé, as he picked himself out ot 
lust, and restored the blackboard to its place. 

‘I did,” said the Reading World. “ With my little voice I 
laughed aloud,” 

There was a wild glare in his eyes, 

‘* Why did you laugh?” inquired the Professor. 

Because he sat down, ha, ha !” i 

“I cannot proceed with my discourse if you behave in thls 
obstreperous way,” the lecturer protested. os 

“I don’t care,” said the Reading World. “No necessity ; 1t5 
“oy as daylight what a wonderful thing is the New Humour, 44, 
1a |” 

The Professor scratched his head, and all the class scratched their 
heads, too. , 

“That's right. Funniest thing I ever saw. Truly new'y 
humorous. Go on. He sat down, ha, ha! He stood up, bo, ho, 
ho! He scratched his head, he, he, he, he! Simple as "mou. 
And to think I could never see it.” 

They took him away to Hanwell, — 

“Always thought he was mad,” said Literature. And ‘* 
Business World and the Professional World agreed with him for 


nce, 
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THE modern Ne!son :—I shall do my best : no man can dc more 


than my best. 
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Guy Fawkes up to 
Data. 


It was the fifth of November. 
and a pall of thick, yellow fog 
iraped itself over the City of 
Westminster. Ways, old ladies, 
little children, and watches were 
lost. Thicker and thicker grew 
the fog. Influenza germs nodded 
to passing microbes, and re- 
marked upon the fineness of the 
season. Bad language and bad 
air fought with each other, and 
bad language retired worsted 
from the conflict. Torches glim- 
mered in the gloom, which one 
had to be lynx-eyed to pierce, 
Clocks struck the hours, and the 
hours, resenting the indignity, 
passed sullenly on. Still the 
larkness increased till it migtt 
have been felt, only it wasn’t, 
but merely a feeble imitation. 
jut all this, as the intelligent 
reader is aware, is simple, un- 


3 
adulterated, unsophisticated pacd- 


) 
/ 


Beneath the deepest dungeon 
f the Castle moat, or, in other 
words in the wine vaults below 

» House of Lords, a remarkable 
sight might have been seen. An 
elderly gentleman in evening 
iress was groping about by the 
light of a composite candle. He 
seemed uneasy in his mind. So 
e changed it. He then turned 
is coat inside out, and, turning 
autiously round to see if any- 
were looking, changed his 
nions. Then, drawing up his 
)llar, and a looking-glass from 
his pocket, he endeavoured to be 
once more “stern and unbend- 
ing.” For a moment he was 
successful, History (beginning) 
repeated itself, He soon, how- 
ever, became limper than ever, 
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be contradicted. Blow my 
family!" Here his voice’ grew 











CONCLUSIVE. 

Trotters (to bibuleus cobbler, who always makes a point of 
delivering his work at a pub).—“I don’t think you've made a good 
job of em, Are they sound ?” 
: Bibulous Cobbler (indignantly).—“ Sound? They're as sound as 

am !” 

Trotters,—‘“ Ab ! 


But what was the old gentleman 





(Reader, reader, whatever 
made you think it was the 
Old Gentleman ?)—doing 
there at all? Watch, and 
you will see. Please ob- 
serve those curious and 
dangerous - looking ma- 
chines.; They are phono- 
graphs, and he’s filling 
them with inflammatory 
language, his « bject being 
to give the House of Lords 
a good blowingup. “ But 
why?” you ask. The 
Lords alone know, and 
one other who ought to 
have been made a peer 
years ago, he having a 
peered weekly for years. 

However, to return to 
our muttons, or, rather, to 
our stray sbeep, the old 
gentleman. Listen! He 
is shouting in the last 
empty phonograph “ Blow 
the House of Lords! 
Who's the House of Lords ? 
Why do they dare to 
oppose the people’s Will 
and my bill (my poor 
head !) I mean the people's 
Bill and my will, or * Our 
Bill?’ has my family say. 
But my family may say 
7 , 


inaudible, and the remainder of 
his speech was lost on the only 
reporter present. See, he is 
closing it up, The work is near- 
ing its conclusion. He is about 
to let them all off together. The 
House will be blown up with the 
“exuberance of his verbosity.” 
But, behold Fun enters. He 
laughs, and the speeches which, 
up to now had been panting to 
get out, shrivel up to nothing, 
and, as a Roman gentleman once 
remarked, “ Fx nihilo nihil fir,” 
which, being interpreted, means 
“From nothing you can obtain 
nothing to give people fits,” 
When the old gentleman saw 
bis work destroyed and his 
schemes frustrated, with the wild 
cry of “ Foiled again! But the 
time will come! Ha! ‘'Ha!” he 
fell fainting in the arms of his 
wife, who, giving him (a sip of 
her famous home-made wine, 
removed him to his home, where 
we are told he is still plotting 
the destruction of the Peers in 
Parliament assembled. 


Hints on Etiquette. 
SPECIMEN PAGE FROM A NEW 
AND REVISED EDITION, 
When Dining in Good Society : 

Eat all that is put before you, 
but do not lick your plate if any- 
one happens to be looking. 

Do not take a bone in your 
fingers. It might look as if you 
were hungry and, in the best 
circles, it is not considered polite 
to be hungry, when you are 
dining out. 

Do not throw bones under the 


Then they're sure to let in the wet. Sniie. 3k fe wenel to leave them 


on the side of the plate. 

If the man or woman sitting next to you expresses an opinion, 
refute it emphatically. It is considered brilliant. 

If you do not like what you are eating, say so, It shows your 
taste. 

When Giving a Dinner yourself : 

Be sure the menuis printed in French, It will show you are an 
Englishman, 

Praise the victuals frequently, so that your guests may know they 
are eating something good. 

Press your guests toeat more than they want. It makes them 
comfortable, and shows that you have plenty down in the larder, 

Talk about yourself as much as possible, in case your guests want 
to talk of something you are not interested in, 

If either of the guests begin to talk about himself, ask him to 
have some more to eat, and change the subject before he can go on 
again. 

(NotTe.—All the rest of the volume is as useful as this. It sets 
forth just those important little things which a man would not 
think of doing on his own account, and should be in the hands of 
every person who is ambitious to behave like a gentleman. ) 


Gave Himself Away to the Humorists. 


WaHewn the Editor of the Far Wild West Gazette wrote that 
article on “ Dwarfs” he didn’t know that the printer hadn't a single 


letter “t” in stock. 
Had he been aware of it he would not have used the following 


words :— Bie | 
“The Liliputian of Dean Swift is the traditional type of 


shortcess.”” E 
For when the sentence appeared as follows :— 
“Xhe Lilipuxian of Dean Swifx is xhe xradixional xype of 


. " 

snorx ness, ; we 

the wav all the comic yournals g yt at bim with joceiets anent “ the 
° > . a) ‘ 

type of shortness” and “ the shortness of type “ almost drove him to 
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You’RE going the 
pace that kills, 
my lad, 

The pace that 
has broken the 
best. 

You don’t care a 
hang for the 
spills, my lad, 
The danger just 

tickles and 
thrills, my 





lad, 

And gives the 
mad journey 
a zest, 


Its music, the fizz’s 
sharp bang, 
my Greek, 

There's joy in the 
goblet’s gay 
clink ; 

For to-morrow’ s 
head who 
cares a hang, 
my Greek? 

While our glasses 


together we 
clang, my 
Greek, 


Who then has 
the leisure to 
think “ta 





The cards they 
gleam gaudily 
gay, dear boy, 

And, winsome, 
awhile,Fortune 
wiles ; 

Oh! who can be- 
lieve that she 
may, dear boy, 

Be cruel and crush- 
ing some day, 
dear boy, 

And frown, 
where she now 
sweetly smiles? 


And Phryne_ is 
; daintily sweet, 
old chap. 

By jingo! for 
making the 
pace, 

There's nothing 
her driving to 
beat, old chap. 

Her kiss would 
make Age's 
pulse beat, 
old chap, 

It makes youth 
kick over the 
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So, hey! for the 
dash and the 
whirl, my 
buck ; 

The life journey 
merry and 
short : 

You've wine and 
your winsome, 
wee girl, my 
buck. ‘ 

The cards and the 
dic box to 
twirl, my buck, 

What is life 
without love. 
wine and 
sport ? 


And, hey! for the 
goblet’s gay 
clink, my lad, 

Yah, hip! who 
funks cannons 
or spills ? 

” * * 

Yah, hip! There’s 
the precipice 
brink, my lad, 

It’s nearer a lot 
than you 
think, my lad, 

You're making the 
pace — and it 
kills! 


“ALLthe world’s 
a stage,” no doubt ; 
it is also a fact 
that, as a rule, the 
worst actors get 
the best parts. 


DoEsS a. tele- 
graph operator ever 
feel re-Morse for 
his—or her—mis 
deeds ? 


CHARING CROSS, 
is he? I suppose 
that is what made 
Ludgate Hill. 


WOULD yow cal! 
a treatise on elec- 
tricity light litera- 
ture ? 


A HOUSE al- 
ways open to the 
public, but not 4 
public - house—the 
Workhouse. 


Yes; it is an 
ornithological fact 
that mud-larks of- 
ten grow into jail- 
birds. 


————ew 








‘The Typical Cocoa of 
English Manufacture,  °HEMIOALS 
Absolutely Pure.” 


—The Analyst, °"é,52n™ 
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USED. 


(As in the 
so-called 
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THE OLANG OF THE 


CLOCK TOWER. 
‘*WALK up! walk up! Just about 


6 ee ive the drum a one-er !” 
This is the shout at present proceed- 
ing from the political platform. 


I wonder whether the show will 
run through the season | 


Not if Mr. Redmond can help it. a 


The little rift in the Gladstonian 
lute leoks like developing into a 
considerable split. 

» * ” 

The war cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand, spotted some months 
ago by this journal, now fills the sky. 

» a a” 


The B. 8, A. Company and their 
mercenaries are about the only 
folks who see in it a silver lining. 

” - ” 

If the Company are unsuccess- 
ful in their raid, doubtless, their 
directors would be clamouring for 
Imperial troops to be sent to their 
aid, 

* ~ » 

Somehow, John Bull doesn’t seem bursting to be the means of 
bulling B, 8. A. Company's shares. As for the cant about spreading 
civilization, the less of that the better. Surely, better no gospel 
than the gospel according to Captain Lendy and Major Goold-Adams. 

~ - ~ 


To shoot scuttling savages like bucks may be civilization—if so, 

a little barbarism would do the B. 8. A. C.'s troops good, 
* * 

And the Company's men shamed not only their Company but 
their country, by the cold-blooded butchery of the Matabele 
envoys. If there is justice in South Africa, which fact now isa 
matter open to argument, those responsible for this cowardly assassi- 
nation should be tried for murder |! 

* « « 
And what a splendid rallying cry for the new Crusade, “ Loot and 
Farms |” 
* * 
In days of old, crusaders bold, 
Whene’er they gladly rushed to arms— 
Would loud exult, “ Jd Dews rult /” 
The modern war cry 's “ Loot and Farms!” 
. . . 


Mr. Labouchere and The Daily Chronicle are doing yeomen's 
service in the cause of Justice and the national honour, by the 
fearless attitude they are taking on this question. I have frequentl 
had occasion to differ with Mr. Labouchere, but Right's Right, ad 
this time, 7rwth is Right too. 

7 * - 


After the above paragraphs were in type, came the news of the 
defeat of Lobengula. and the massacre of the Matabele. What a 
victory! Maxim and Gatling guns against naked blacks ! | 


. * . 


The niggers will like the Company's maxims even less than their 
example. 
. * o 
The Pall Mall Gazette is hysterically indignant with the Daily 
Chronicle and Mr, Labouchere, for daring to insist that even 
savages have natural rights and should be treated with justice. The 
P. M. @, shrieks as loud to-day for the interests of the Empire, as 
it did some years ago for those of purity, when its then principal 
shrieker was earning his sentence for offences against little girls, 
. * 


Since then, the P. M. @. has been successively in the hands of a 
non-alcoholic brewer and a Yankee speculator, the latter of whom, I 
believe, still bokis it. The Ashmead-Bartletts and the German 
Jews have long ago taught us that noone is so anxious for the 
might of Britain to be exerted, and her guns to be let off, as the 
newly naturalised foreigner. 

” * 

Mr. Astor, like any other Yankee, may buy an English estate ; 
be may buy a position in what calls itself Society ; he may buy the 
Pall Mali Gazette—he is welcome to that light of new journalism, 
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for me— but he cannot Luy public opinion; 
and public opinion cries shame on the South 
African horror. Parish Councils! Bah! I am 
thinking of the poor devil of a Matabele, lying 
riddled with bullets, his crops desolated by the march of armed 
men, his wife and children (if the P. M. G@. and the B. S. A, 
Company admit he has a right to have a wife and ichildren) 
trembling in their hiding places. I suppose even Matabele children 
weep for fathers “ shot down like bucks,” 
«& * * 


Shame! 
THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER. 


The Fancy Bazaar. 


By the curate so hard I was pressed 

That I couldn’t refuse his request, 

So, in splendid babiliirents dressed, 
And as bold as a young Lochinvar, 

With my buttonhole blooming and gay, 

To the schoolroom I wended my way © 

Where he held on that red-letter day, 
His magnificent Fancy Bazaar. 


But, alas ! I grew gloomy and grieved 
When the prices of things I perceived ; 
And a sigh of deep sorrow I heaved 

As a “bob” for a penny cigar, 
And a “ bob” for some tea badly mace, 
Aud a “ bob” for a ha’p’orth of braid, 
And a “ bob” for a bootlace, I paid 

At that Only-Just-Fancy Bazaar ! 


At each stall I reluctant put down 
For some pitiful gewgaw a crown : 
In a shop I'd have said, with a frown, 

That a groat was too much for it far. 
And by numberless knick-knacks which ought. 
For, say, fifteenpence each to be bought, 

Beth my eyes and my sovrans were caught 

At that Tickle-my-Fancy Bazaar ! 


Extending the Empire. 


In starting Saturday matinées at the Empire, Mr. Geo. Edwardes 
has been accused by detractors of taking a “new departure 10 
music hall customs. They wrong him deeply. There is nothing 
new in the idea whatever; the Saturday afternoons at the old 
Oxford (in particular) were long a cherished institution, and even 
the Empire itself has “done it before.” Often may it “do it again. 
however. The idea is a good one—and s0 is the show, though theres 
nothing new in that, either. The Brothers Webb we have seen 
before, “ Dutch Daly’s” is by no means an unfamiliar personality, 
nor is Paul Cinquevalli exactly a new comer, They are performers 
of the first class, though, and highly amusing whatever they de, 
though something more of freshness lies in the efforts of Tom Browne 
as a “whistler,” and Mdme, Armand’s ’Ary as a “ Chansonett@ 
(which we used to think meant “a little song,” and not 4 person / 
Mr. Morritt’s “ illusions” also have a place in the eT a 
the main feature is,of course, the recently produced ballet, 
Girl I Left Behind Me, 
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TRUMPER (MURMURING GENTLY TO HIMSELF)— 


(1) “ After all there’s no place like your own fireside, with your favourite pipe and a good glass of grog.’———-(2) “ Everything seems « 
peaceful and quiet, with no one to bother you about business affairs.”-——(3) Me and no ie te pat you po mar The New Bleeey 


(energetically) :—“ Yessir ; there’s me,sir, I seed you was afire just in time !” 


At the Telephone.—II. 


“ ARE you there ?” 

“Is that you, Dick?” 

“TI say, why didn’t you turn up to the dance last night ?” 

“Felt a bit tired? Go on; you were too confoundedly lazy, 
es the size of the matter.” 

‘‘ Well, that’s just where you make the mistake, I think, without 
exception, it was the best night we've had for three seasons.” 

“ It’s not only my opinion, but the opinion of everybody there.” 

; “Oh, the usual crowd, of course :—Marshall, and Billington, and 
Vernon, and his sisters, and the Leas, and the Thornton girls,—and, 
oh, I say, Dick, I got in with positively the jolliest little girl I ever 
met. I had four four dances and an extra with her, And, by Jove, 
hadn’t we a time !” 

“Hername? Not much! That’sa secret for the present, I’m 
looking forward to the next dance. She has promised me to be 
there. Perhaps I'll give you an intro. then. It all depends.” 

“Eh, what's that? Ha! ha! I believe you envy me. Look 
here, Dick, is it true what Harry Blake tells me, that you have had 
Pm with your girl—I mean your last girl, whoever 

“Eh? Oh, all right, old man. Don’t excite yourself.” 

“What's that? Speak up.” 

“Eh? What was who like ?” 
le Glynn? Oh, there, confoand you! Now you know her 

“ Yes, Miss Glynn,—the gir! I’m telling you about,” 

“ Oh, she’s— Well, she’s a little girl ; b 2 hair——” 

“Pretty? You bet! Dark brown eyes, fetching smile, and all 
that. No nonsense about her, either.” 

“ Do I know her Christian name? Well, now, what do you think ? 
After dancing with her half the night.” 

“Ts it what ?” 

** Alice?” 


(Trumper goes to his club now). 


“ Yes; black curly hair,—brown eyes ——” 

‘* What's that ?” 

“Who? Alice Glynn?” 

“ Your Alice? The girl you've fallen out with ?” 

“Look here, Dick—one moment. Let us understand one 
another.” . 

“ Look here, Dick, don’t be a fool. Listen to me,” 

“ Here—no, no. I say, waita second. Don't ring off !” 

“Dick? Are you there!” 

“ Confound it !” 


Very Personal Paragraphs. 


(Crowded out of some of our contemporaries.) 


M. Zoua writes all his novels either with a quill or a steel pen. 
He does not find that a wood-stick suits his style of caligraphy. 

The Marquis of Salisbury is 63 this year. Next year he will be 64. 

Ibsen is the son of Mr. and Mrs, Ibsen. Although not an English- 
man, he is a man of talent, and his boots are always made to 
measure, He is the author of Hedda Gabler and understands 
nearly all of it. 

Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, the well-known novelist, invariably 
has his breakfast first thing in the morning. 

When Mr, W, G. Grace plays at cricket he cenerally prefers to use 
a bat. He could hit the ball with any chunk of wood if he liked, 
but he considers that a bat is the proper thing. 

Shakespeare is now dead, but he was a dramatist of ability, and, 
although he rarely wrote on the subject, it is believed that he kuew 
almost as much of the art of play-writing as Mr. H, A. Jones, 

Sir Frederick Leighton has a strong weakness for painting classical 
and allegorical subjects, He asserts that railings do not lend them- 
selve to imaginative treatment, 

It is not generally known that Mr. Gladstone never parts hie hair, 
We understand that his collars are got up at home, but all the rest 
of his washing is put out, 
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IRRITATING, 
Fitzspats, of the Stock Exchange (who has lost his field),—‘ 1 say, you fellow, you told me five minutes ago that the hounds passed here, 


and I've been ac1oss three fields and can’t see a trace of ’em.” 


Rustious.—" That be werry loikely, measter, seein’ as how they was a-goin’ t’other way.” 


To my Neighbour’s Cat. 


A SINFUL FIEND WHO POSES AS A PARAGON, 
O, PRETTY puss, with coat so sleek, 
Who blinks in noonday sun ; 
No pussy in the town’s so meek, 
ot one so fond of fun. 
How innocent are all your ways, 
Your purring soft invites ! 
We know in sleep you spend your days— 
Where do you spend your nights ? 
O, tabby cat, with yellow eyes, 
You charm each passer’s heart ; 
No evil thought within you lies-— 
You play a noble part ! 
We pat you as we stroll along, 
And greet you with our smiles ! 
But, oh, the tune of your low song 
Is different on the tiles! 


O, ghastful, gruesome grimalkin, 
ou blinking picus fraud ! 

You know the ropes, you heap of sin, 
At home, and more abroad ! 

O, terror of the neighbourhood 
And all the country side— 

Oh, had I but one chank of wood 
How I weuld tan your hide ! 


No bird is safe within its cage, 
No dog dare wag his tail, 

No cat dare breathe, lest in your rage 
You make its heart-beats fail ! 

Deceitful wretch, with peaceful purr— 
Bloodthirsty, living lie ! 

Your mistress? I care not for her— 
Prepare this night to die ! 


THe TERRIER (next door). 





The Latest Lexicon. 


PART I, 


ABADDON.—You'll know what a-bad-wn he is if he gets hold of 
ou, 

. AGILITY.—Something that (without being a thief) you run away 
with, when you see a creditor approaching. 

ALCHEMI8T,—An idiot who wanted to tura everything he toucbed 
into guld, and hadn’t sense to float a bogus company. 

APOSTROPHE.— What one hurls at the cats on the roof, when there 
isn’t a bootjack or a flower-pot bandy. 

AxPa.—The right thing for Angelina to say when Edwin pops the 
question, 

BARBER.—A bloodthirsty vivisectionist. 

Bep-FELLOW.—A sluggard. ; 

BLOATER.—A creature which has nothing poetical about it, and 
yet is a dry’d-un. ; 

BLOTTING-PAPER.— What the spring poet succeeds in doing. 


PART II, 


CHANGE.— What yon go to the seaside for, and lose when you get 
there. 

CHAP-FALLEN.—A man who has just stepped on an orange peel. 

CLuBs.— Places that do a great trade, until the police do a great 
(t)raid there. 

CODLIN.—A person you can’t meet with in hours of need, Fo. 
“ Codlin’s the friend not Short,” and you find everybody is “ Short 
when you want to borrow money. 

CURIOSITY. A woman who hasn’t got any, 

DaTe.— Something we all want to be up to. * 
Dock.—A place where you can stand before a public bar, yet call 
order a drink—no, not even a dock glass of port. lad 
DUtLLIst.—A man whose life the Assurance Companies are g 

to insure. 
DysPEePsiA.—A scapegoat for sulkiness, 
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TRUE. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCILLOR— IT’S TIME YOU CHAPS CAME DOWN; AFTER ALL THESE CENTURIES 


LONDON’S HAD ENOUGH OF YOU.” 


G06 Sapa: : 
Mieuc  “LONDON’S HAD ALMOST ENOUGH OF YOU ALBEADY. 

















POOR THING. ’ 
Indulgent Husband,—‘‘ And what does Doctor Blarney Stone say about your case, my love? 


Suffering Wife.—“ He seems to understand it thoroughly, dear. 


that new dinner gown, dearest.” 


Murder in Muffborough. 


PROVINCIAL PARENT KNOCKS OFF THE WHOLE OF HIS FAMILY. 
(ty Our Special Reporter.) 

[NotE.—We are induced to open our columns to the ghastly but 
instructive news of the hour, because our reporter, after a close 
study of the daily press, thinks he can do it. And, judging by the 
following report, we are afraid be can. His playfully sensational 
second head-line wil] make some of our evening papers jealous, | 


MUFFBOROUGH (Monday, 2 p.m.).—The whole of this peaceful 
apd piosperous locality bas just been thrown into a state of agitation 
by reports of a series of shots in the private grounds of Mr. Percival 
Pesky, a retired gentleman. living on the outskirts of the town, On 
inguiry in the neighbourhood at a public institution of some 
importance,* our reporter learned that the villain Pesky has for 
rome time past been in a restless and unsettled condition, and has 
fiequently been heard to mutter that he would have a shot at some- 
body one of these days, At length, this afternoon, yielding to this 
muiderous instinct, be took sudden shots at his family one after the 
otber, with results that are described as appalling. A personal 
friend of the family, who has seen them, says the effects of the 
thots have been so ba) barous that be could not identify any one of 
the victims, No motive has been alleged for the crime, but it is 
probable that some horrible disclosures will be made at the inquest. 

MUFFBOROUGH TRAGEDY, 
Inquest postponed, 

TUESDAY (Noon).—It is reported that as all the Pesky family are 
still living, there will be no inquest at present. We are surprised to 
learn that the ruffan Pesky is still at large. Whatare the authorities 
doing? ‘Tbat such an unmitigated brute should be allowed to go 
ur molested is an outrage on society. 

MUFFBOROUGH STORY. 
Pesky stil] at large. 

WEDNESDAY (Night).—All the Pesky family are miraculously 

recovering. No steps have yet been taken to arrest the man Pesk y, 


who is pow aserting bis innccence with the mcst brazen-faced 
iImpudence. 


* Not a public house. Probably a Sanday school or a museum.—Ep. 


He says that what 1 most require 
is change. He recommends a trip tothe Riviera, and on my return a succession of visits to the theatres, 
dinner parties, carriage exercise, and soon. He says, too, that im the state of my nervous organisa- 
tion, it is most desirable that I shouldn’t be crossed in any of my wishes ; so I’m afraid I must have 
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THE LATEST FROM MUFF- 
BOROUGH, 
Mr. Pesky explains. His obliga. 
tions to Fun, 

THURSDAY (Night).—We do not 
wish to boast, but we are proud to 
have been the means of brirging 
to the notice of Mr. Perciva] 
Pesky, and his agreeable family, 
a series of reports calculated to 
give the public a wrong impres- 
sion of him. We can assure Mr. 
Pesky, and his solicitor, for whom 
we have a profound admiration, 
that we never believed those reports 
ourselves, and merely published 
them, in the most moderate lan- 
guage, in order to give Mr. Pesky 
an opportunity to contradict them. 
Mr, Pesky, assisted by his eminent 
solicitor, now seizes that oppor- 
tunity, and it becomes our proud 
duty to say that the reports we 
have fearlessly exposed in our 
columns are scandalous and de- 
liberate falsehoods, and the simple 
truth is that the shots taken by 
Mr, Pesky at his large and intelli- 
gent family were snap-shots, and 
that he did not attempt to take 
lives—but likenesses, 

Thus, once more, we have been 
the means of clearing the character 
of a great and good man, and strik- 
ing another blow at falsehood for 
the honour of English journalism. 


WHEN one King calls on another 
to take a cup of tea en famille, 
does he ask him to “ Take a throne,” 
when fol« a bit lower in the social 
say, “Take a chair?” I only ask 
for information, 


THROUGH OLD LONDON-—TAKING SHORT CUTS. 
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The Bloodstained Umbrella. 
A DETECTIVE STORY TO DATE. 


I was sitting the other evening in my study musing on the im- 
mutability of the inevitable, and wondering what there would be for 
dinner, when a footstep sounded on the stairs; the door opened, 
and a weird figure crept stealthily into the room. I had but time to 
turn round, when, throwing a false nose into the fire, a glass eye out 
of window, a wig into the coal-box, and a voluminous cloak on to the 
sofa, Breakhup Homes stood before me. With an inscrutable emile 
he waved an umbrella over his head, and helped himself to the 
whisky. I waited for him to speak. I waited three-quarters of an 
hour, and he kept on helping *himself to the whisky. I saw that 
something must be done. I did it. I locked the whisky up. 

At last he spoke. “I have a clue,” said he. 

“To what?’ The question sprang to my lips. 

“Hush,” he replied, “ Z 
don't know. To a saper- 
ficial mind like your. such 
a question would naturally 
suggest itself; but to the 
mind trained to dive deeply 
into things, everything isa 
clue to something, no mat- 
ter what. Now this um- 
brella,” he continued, again 
waving it over bim, ‘is to 
you but an umbrella, to the 
vulgar berd an umbrella, 
but to me it isa Clue. It 
is an old man’s umbrella, 
the mans name is Price, 
he lives at 700, Belgrave 
Square, he is a poor man, 
he is a careful man, and 
he has committed a crime. 
[ astonish you.” I was not 
in the least astonished be- 
cause 1 know how it is 
done; but, of course, I did 
not say so. 

“See here,’ he went on, 
“it is an old man’s um- 
brella, because it is made in 
the fashion of fifty years 
ago; his name is Price, for 
James Price is engraved on 
the handle; he lives in 
Belgrave Square, that is 
also engraved on the handle; 
he is a poor man, or he 
would have bought a new 
one years ago; he is a 
careful man, because it is 
patched ; and he has com- 
mitted a crime, for there is 
a blood stain upon its fifth 
rib, How’s that for high ?” 

‘“ Where did you find it ?” 
I asked. Lost Property 
Office,” was the laconic re- 
ply. What was he going 
todo? Why, track the man 
down. When? To-night! 
I was to come with him. I 


went, Jack,.—* T'll tell you what—you can 


We drove down to Bel- don’t you know ?” 
grave Square in a hansom. 

A man in livery answered ; ; 
the door. Homes interviewed him. Did Mr. James Price live 
there? Sir James Price did. Homes glanced at me as much as 
to say, “I told you so!” Was he in? He wasn’t; he was at his 
country seat, Hadham Hall, near York. Jotting the address down 
on my shirt front, Homes dragged me back to the cab. “Well? 
said I, “The man I expected,” said he. “Your're a liar!” IT 
exclaimed, “You're another !” he rejoined. There was an interval 
of a quarter of an hour for silent meditation. 

I asked him what he was going todo, He was going to take me 
down to York. I struggled against this, but he was adamant. We 
caught the 8.80, and reached York about one o'clock, and arrived at 
the gates of Hadham Hall at three in the morning. 

After unavailing attempts to make someone hear, we determined 
to scale the wall. I shall carry the marks to my gravs. However, 
we ultimately reached the main entrance, and rang the bell, After 





AND THEY ARRANGED IT THAT WAY. 


Maudie.—“‘ Won't it do if I love you as a sister ?” > 
love me as another fellow’s sister, 





HUN. 193 


waiting some hours, a man servant came to the door. What were 
we, and what did we want? We were detectives from London, and 
we wanted to see Sir James Price. We were let in and shown to a 
small sitting-room. Presently a tall, athletic young man entered. 
“You wish to see me, I believe?” he said. “We wish to see Sir 
James Price,” said Homes. “Iam he,” retorted the young man. I 
rose to the occasion. “ Homes,” I said, “there is a mistake here. 
Sir James Price is a poor old careful man, who has committed a 
crime.” To my astonishment, Homes pushed me aside, muttering 
an apology to the effect that I had been drinking ; then, turning to 
our temporary host, he exclaimed in his finest manner, “ This, I 
believe, is your umbrella?’ “Nothing of the kind,” replied Sir 
James in an angry tone. ‘“ Nothing of the kind, sir!" ‘Then 'tis 
as I thought,” cried Homes, as he threw open the French window 
and escaped into the night, leaving me tothe mercy of the finest 
amateur boxer of the day. 

A feeling as if I had been 
struck by lightning, a dizzi- 
ness, a rush through space, 
a fall as if overa precipice, 
and [ found myself outside 
the gates facing Homes, 
“Well!” I gasped. He 
waved the umbrella over 
him, and, with an inscrut- 
able smile, replied, “ I 
thought as much; the um- 
brella belongs to some 
other fellow. I shall track 
him down, and you will 
help me !” My blood boiled, 
and—— 











7 . , 


[I returned to town by 
the early morning train, 
leaving on the roadside by 
Hadham Hall the mangled 
remains of one of the aw- 
fulest frauds of these latter 
days, together with what 
was left of that infernal 
clue—the Blood - Stained 
Umbrella, 


Proverbial 
Philosophy. 


BY A 
TUPPERNY PHILOSOPHER. 





A noG in the manger is 
worth two in a state of by- 
drophobia. 

A stitch in the side saves 
nine people out of ten from 
the clutches of the local 
harriers. 

The early bird catches the 
ring-worm. 

Awful examples cannot 
be cured by cheap precepts. 

Where there's a will to 
be read a tot of artificial 
mourning may be observed. 

Early to bed and early to 
rise makes a man sleepy 
and red in the eyes. — 

It is the man who works by the hour that forgets to bring bis 


tools. 
It is a long lane without a tu 


a is the mother of invention, and the Patent Office is its 


her. : 
cruel stepmot Me is bliss, wisdom is often 9s painful as a blister. 


rning in which one meets the mad 


ignora 
nh ph gos well to wink as to nod when you have a blind boil on 
k. 
Bere is of but little use as a fire policy when your house is 
burnt down. 


Money won't make the hair to grow on @ bald hea. 
All is not gold that glitters, unless it be ‘all marked. 
You cannot make a silk purse out of a suw’s ear, nor can you 


make a London man out of a Bath chap. 
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Something Killing. 


The Lady Killer at the Stianl Theatre is sufficiently funny to 
overcome all prejudice on the score of the age and impossibility of 
the what-do-you.call it?—intrigue—embroglio. (Perbaps the im- 
possible cannot grow old as it does not exist. And yet if it docs not 
exist, bow can it be impossible?) 1 knew all about The Lady 
Killer before hand, having beard all about its provincial _— 
tion, to say nothing of a version of the same story matinérd at the 
Globe some few years ago, and the original source of birth, 115, Rue 
Pigalle. And, as for Binks, is it not the second act (written up to 
date and what-not) of A Dream, a play with which Mr. Edouin 
opened the Avenue some ten years ago? 

The entertainment is solidly amusing, though. Some of the act- 
ing in The Lady Killer is quite a treat, and irresistably comic in its 
sincerity. I allude more particularly to the scenes in which the 
brunt is borne by Messrs. Paulton and Edouin, and Mrs, Lewis. 





Mr. Edouin's solemn triumph when “ Brown’ appears to be tue 
“ wrong ‘un” he (as “ Chuckle”) believes him to be, has tickled me 
ever since I saw it—the remembrance of it causes me ever and anon 
tosmilein my sleep. Miss Annie Goward’s isa funnily truthful per- 
formance, too, and Messrs. Charles Fawcett, Herbert Ross, and Miss 
Venie Bennett are excellent in the quieter way required of them. 
Mr. Cairns James plays with too much emphasis. 

As for Binks, it is a rollicking piece of absurdity of the now 
familiar “ Variety " pattern, a class of work to which the company 
seems specially suited, Miss Alice Atherton brings her cleverness 
to bear upon it in her original part of “Ruby,” and Misses 
Jenny Dawson and Daisy Baldry distinguish themselves as 
a Paper Ladida.” There issome good fooling (more or less) all 


The Don and the Take-off at the Gaiety. 


“A BURLESQUE on Lord Byron’s Don Juan” is the official 
description of the work (which may be described as all work and no 
play) with which the Gaiety (of our nation) dispels its temporary 





rer The fact of its being “no play” is, apparently, far from 
—s Jack” (or anybody else) to be ‘a dull boy.” There isn’t 
a dull boy on the stage, anyway—and there are any number of the 


FUN. 
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shapeliest “ boys” you can think of (and can’t leave off thinking 
of) there. 








Though, in its line, it may combine 
Amusement with instruction ; 

Lord Byron’s tale, we somewtat fail 
To tracein this production. 

The style of dress, we must confess, 
No less than sprightly “ patter,” 

Prove we’ve tocon much less of * Don”’ 
Than “ take off,” in the matter ! 

Nearly all the songs and dances are good, ard nearly all the dialogue 
is bad ; so,as the entertainment is much too long, there need be no 
anxious questionings as to the proper direction in which to apply 
the pruning-scythe. Mr, Arthur Roberts obliges with the protean 
entertainment usually expected of the low comedian in this class of 
work, and, although I’ve seen him funnier (and so will others who 
see him later), his exhaustless readiness and resource are as marked 
as ever—he is so ridiculous, you know! Mr. Edmund Payne displays 
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some high spirit and good oaucuuy ; Mr. KE. W. Royce returns to the 
scene of his early triumphs, in the third act ; Mr. Geo, Mudie works 
hard as a Pirate Chief; and Mr. Willie Ward’s dancing abilities ape 
always turning up in useful places. 

Don Juan has asnitable exponent in Miss Millie Hylton, who has 
a song with an oddly-taking chorus, which enables her to score 
heavily ; there is an unexpected freshness about Miss Cissy Loftus 
which is very pleasant, and her imitations——Well, you know all 
about her imitations, Her Hayden Coffin is something unexpected, 
though, and perhaps she'll give us “ Arthur ” some day, after all the 
row the gallery boys mad2 about it. Miss Sylvia Grey varies her 
usual graceful flights by appearing as a sweetly-willowy boy ; Miss 
Louise Montague comes from America to sing for us, and does it very 
nicely ; and Miss Maria Davis is funnily skittish as Donna Inez. 
Miss Katie Seymour executes a couple of dances in her usual finished 
style, and Miss Topsy Linden appears as a fascinating demoness 
with (externally) natural giftsthat way. The scenery (particularly 
the set for the second act) and the dresses are beautiful, and, I dare 
say, in a week or two it will all be funny. 
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A Few Suggestions 
(AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR) 


For the Lord Mayor’s Show. 


Now that the Lord Mayor’s Show has boldly, grandly and honestly 
thrown overboard any and every vague idea it might ever have had 
as to its being in any sense a State, or a stately procession, and has 
gone in for, to paraphrase a saying of Honeytop’s, “ the simple, 
manly, straightforward, beastly circus business,” we think it well to 
throw out a few hints as to what we should do if we wanted to make 
‘an exhibition” of ourselves, 

We should, for instance, mingle the picturesque with the didactic, 
We should endeavour, at all hazards and at any cost, to improve the 
shiny or foggy hour with a Moral Lesson. The palming off on an 
unwilling but unsuspecting public of Moral Lessons, we conceive 
to be the first and highest duty of every man, be he humourist or 
horse-dealer, playwright or publican. Take the Show. What 
lesson does it teach as it stands? What is the inner meaning of the 
Manin Armour? What is the esoteric idea to be gleaned from a 
Mace Bearer? What, indeed! Now, here is a rough sketch of what 
we should do :— 

First should come a picked body of police, The left hand of each 
officer should grasp the collar of a “drunk and disorderly” in 
evening dress, while with the right he should grasp a sovereign, 
evidently banded him by his charge. There’s a Lesson for you! 
There’s a sight for a Sunday School ! 

Then we would have a lofty car, and on the topmost pinnacle 
should be placed a partially-draped figure of “ Charity,’’ giving good 
gifts to men. Round the base of this statue, which should be of the 
purest and whitest marble, we would group County Councillors (in 
bas relief, so to speak), gazing up at it with their hands before their 
faces. There’s a Lesson for you! There’s a moral for a Mothers’ 
Meeting. 
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THE MOST UNKINOEST CUT OF ALL. 


Street Arab (on the approach of obese Director of the British 
South Africa ¢ —Oh! crikey, Bill! if ’ere aint bloomin’ 
l Lobin oler | 






HE WAS A CAREFUL MAN. 


Lady.—“ Why do you carry two umbrellas?” 
Gent.—“ Yc u see, if I forget one somewhere, I shall have anether 
one left, of course!” 


This should be immediately followed by another car, even larger 
and loftier. On the highest part of this should be placed a table, 
on it a glass containing filtered water, and before it a Temperance 
lecturer, foaming at the mouth and vituperating at the top of his 
voice. Round this platform should be three groups, “Three 
benevolent old gentlemen discussing boyhood over a bottle of 
generous port,” “A picnic up the river. Pretty girls and stalwart 
rowing men drinking champagne cup,” and—“A doctor ordering 
brandy to be administered to a patient in ted.” There's a Lesson 
for you! ‘There's a point for a Polytechnic discussion. 

Next should come a lower car, and on this should stand a Company 
Promoter, magnificently arrayed in fur and diamonds. On one side 
of him should stand a widow, surrounded by little children, counting 
the contents of her scanty purse ; on the other, a missionary holding 
out a subscription box. The Company Promoter should, from time 
to time, abstract a couple of coins from the widow's purse, and drop 
one, the tmaller one, ostentatiousiy into the missionary’s box. ‘here's 
a Lesson for you! There's a fency for a Pharisee! 

Then should come the loftiest and most magnificent car of all. 
Thereon should a figure of Fun tower above everything. With his 
right band he would grasp 4 cat-o’-nine-tails, with wh be would 
continually and without ceasing lash at the figures cowering below, 
figures emblematical of Cant, Humbag, By , and all Unchari- 
tableness. There's a Lesson for you! There's a sight for the sane to 

rejoice at I 

After that the Show might go on as usual or not, Better not! 

perhaps, as Public interest would have been exhausted, 


Awards and Punishments, 

Coxvict Hyland violently struck Warder Sloan upon the head, 
and for this feat of dexterity Hyland is, 80 says report, a-ward-ed 
thirty-six lashes. Subsequent to his cutaneous flagellation, Hyland 
" he when under lock and key, re-ward-ed* 
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AT THE LORD MAYOR'S SHOW. 


VYamma.—* There's the Lady Mayoress, Dorothy, and there’s the Lord Mayor coming along in that gorgeous coach.” 


Dorvthy.—* And—and— where are the dear little 


Turning Over New Leaves. 


We have received Mr. F. B. Doveton’s “Songs Grave and Gay”’ 
(Horace Cox), Some of these lyrics are very graceful] and pretty. 
* A Ballade of Babies” is one of the best. ‘“ What is your Trade, 
Sir?” strikes us as a weak string of vapid puns, and “ By my Hand” 
as morbid melodrama, The opening line of the would-be humorous 
verses, * Flee the Flask,” consisting of a quotation from the Psalms, 
aud containing a pun on the name of Ernest Hart, is not in the best 
of taste. 

That “ Hood's Annual” f 


iat the n 


rr 1894 is full of good matter goes with- 
f Mr. Charles Dalziel (so long and 
this journal) appears on the cover. The 
Annual contains a profusion of charming sketches by Messrs 
Gatcombe, Wheeler, Ludlow, Roe, Millar, True, Houghton, Greiffen- 
n, Hardy, and Brownlie, and of capital stories and verse by |J. 
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honoural onnected with 


DAY 
W. Houghton, Cheltnam, Leland, Paull, Kichard Henry, F. Clement, 
H. T. Jobnson, Edmondson, Fitzgerald, Miss Clo Graves and 


others, amongst whom FUN reccgnises most of his own merry men. 
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Cool Sweet Smoking 
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| by a new process. Assorted 





ic. BRANDAUER & Co.'s 
Circular-Pointed Pens. 


C.BRANDAVERE&C®S 


Curcut® PENS, 


the Works, Birmingham. 


Loid Mayors, mamma?” 


Messrs. Raphael Tuck have forwarded us a consignment of 
Christmas cards so extremely beautiful as to take our breath away 
In fact, Tuck’s cards are the “ correct cards.” 

From G. Delgario, of Tower Royal, Cannon Street, we have also 
received an assortment of exquisitely pretty and tasteful Christmas 
cards, A Merry Christmas will be indeed a pleasant greeting when 
conveyed by one of these works of art. 

The “Idler” for November has an interesting interview — 
Father Ignatius by Raymond Blaythwayt. Jerome’s story 0! 
boy pyrotechnist reads exceedingiy funny, . 

The November number of “ St. Nicholas” is delightful reading for 
children of a larger growth as well as for the little ones. It is cram 
full of beautiful illustrations and capital prose and verse. Ptah’ 
the Bridge to the King’s Highway ” is particularly good, and Rudyard 
Kipling s that he ean spin yarns for children which, after a/!. 
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been from time immemorial the highest branch of the stor, 
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tellers art. 


ALL inveterate gamblers should be put in the stacks. 


Cadbury's 


English Manufacture,  °HEMICALS 
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pens write as smoothly as a lead pencil, Absolutely Pure.” (As ‘tm the 
}and peither scratch nor spurt, the points being roun so-called 
Sample Box for 7 Stamps te —The Analyst ay ge 
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EXPERIENCES OF A YOUNG SUBALTERN WHO FELL IN LOV 
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‘ve SAD Se I meet her for the first time at a military ball, fall in love with her then and there; can find no ene to introduce me, so get Smith, 
a fel 


ow ‘sub’ (who has any amount of cheek) to go up to her, as if she was an old acquaintance, and introduce me. The manceuvre is 
carried out successfully. We have a most enjoyable evening and hit it off exactly, She is my ideal. I fully intend trying my luck in the 
near future. ——(2) Next day I realise the fact that I have fallen in love with a girl whose name and address I do not know. Must find 
this out the next time I see her. The next time I do see her she is with that fellow Brown—Brown and I are dead cuts—so I make no 
attempt, of course, to speak to her.——(3) My ill-luck pursues me, for the very next time I see her I am in a balloon (where my military 
duties have taken me.) Of course, I could have “shinned” down the rope and pursued her, but this might have caused remarks ! ! !|—— 
(4) I do not see her in; she must have ‘left the neighbourhood. I get short leave and go totown. At last I see her in the Row, but 


she fails to see me. I follow in bot pursuit, but she gallops away and is lost to view.—(5) I see her again at the Army and Navy Stores. 
I have almost reached her when she enters a lift and is shot skywards out of my sight.——(6) Whilst having a stave I see ter in the front 


shop. sy the time I bave washed off the soap and brushed my lishevelled hair she has left the shop and is lost to view! | 
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(7) I am trying on a new suit at my tailors. She passes the window. I call for my clothes, and am soon in full pursuit down 8t. 
James’ Street. 8) I am so near to her now I can almost hear her breathing, when, oh ! confound it all | horror of horrors | I find I have 
some other fellow's “ bags” on |——(9) Another week of hanging about, when she flashes by in a hansom cab, I get into another and 
follow. After a long drive into the remote parts of Whitechapel, cab stops. What is my disgust to find I have been following the wrong 
8HE!!!——(10) Next time I see her she is entering a railway carriage. They won't let me through the barrier without a ticket, I rush 
and get one, and leap into the first carriage, for the train has started. Find, a few stations out, that the train is divided into two parts, 
her part going on, my part being left behind.——(11) Some months after I see her at a grand review. Though standing within a few 
paces of her I could not speak to her for I was with my regiment at attention, just under the nose of my colonel and the commander-in- 
chief. —(12) The Robinsons invite me to spend Christmas week with them. Must come. I feel it will be flat without her, but decide to 
£0. AsI drive up to the house another cab stops at the same door. It contains HER, Whilst they are opening the door and anloading 
the Cabs I tell her a good deal ; the rest I tell her during that very very happy Christmas week, P.8.—The funny part of it all is the 


fellow sub's (Smith's) s 


very I make that she is my 
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Vater and Mater, remembering the glorious pantomimes of their own infancy, take the olive branches to see a modern one, Somehow it 
doesn't seem quite the same thing ; they almost wish they hadn't come, and they quite wish they hadn’t brought the children, 


From Generation to Generation. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY, 
INTRODUCTION, 

IN an old manor house, the architecture of which dated back to 
feudal times, a family party was assembled one Christmas Eve, 
Besides other puesta, into whose history we need not enter, there 
were present a grandfather, son, and grandson—or, if you prefer it, 
& father, his son, and Adis son. Anyhow, three generations were 
represented, and the grandson had already attained the age of 21. 
lhe grandfather was, accorJingly, of a respectable antiquity, and the 
yreatest deference was shown to hit by all the guests, It was with 
the utmost difficulty that they could vet the old man to talk asa 
rule, but this evening he seemed loquacious, and, pointing to his 
son, he commneed the following narrative. 

THE GRANDFATHER'S Guost Srory, 

“You, my boy, know as well as I do that the room you occupy is 
supposed to be haunted. IT have never before told you why, It was 
from that room that, in the year 1653, Lady Catherine Hardface 
eloped with her lover, Sir Perey Quisbey. On the 22nd of December 
In every year (so says the legend) the window of that room is at 
12 o'clock at night illumined by a ruddy glare, and the forms of 
Lawiy Catherine and her lover are to be seen pacing the terrace 
beneath. | have never myself witnessed these pluenomena, because 
1 am generally in bed at that hour, but everybody in this neighbour- 
hood believes the story implicitly, and he would be a bold man who 
ventured on the Eastern Terrace at midnight on the 22nd. of 
December.” 

The old man's voice was choked ina fit of « ughing, and with 
some trepidation the son took up Ins parable, 


THE Son’s GHOsT STORY. 


“ My dear father, what you say determines me to mention a matter 
that [ should otherwise have kept to myself. You must know, then, 
that on the 22nd of December, the day before yesterday, in fact, 4 
very singular thing happened to me, As you remember, we had a 
little dance here after dinner, but we had all retired to rest before 4 
quarter to twelve. Exactly at midnight (for I looked at my watch) 
I extinguished my light, and was just stepping into bed when l 
fancied | heard steps upon the gravel beneath my apartment. I had 
a vague recollection that the room was supposed to be haunted, an L, 
| confess, | felt a trifle uneasy. But I controlled my feelings, anid 
rekindled the light. Then, with some precaution, I opened the 
shutters, and raised a corner of the heavy red curtains which haog 
before the mullioned window, There below me on the terrace. 
lizhted by the fitful moonbeams, I saw distinctly two shrouded 


tivures walking arm-in-arm, Now that you have told me the legen! 
I see its awful horror, Evenas it was | thought it strange, espectal'y 
as the figures snddenly seemed to speed away, and after that momen- 


tary glimpse, I could no longer see them, or hear their footfalls.” 

A hush of interest fell upon the guests, while all eyes turned 
eagerly upon a juvenile member of the company, who seemed burn- 
ing to speak, He said ; 


THE GRANDSON'S GHOST STORY, 
* What my father has described renders my own experience the 
more extraordinary. I have never been more frightened in my life 
than I was on the night of the 22nd of December, You wt! Te 
member that, as my fatber says, we had a little dance, but 
vrong if he maintains that we all retired to rest before a quarte! 
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twelve, I certainly never went to bed till 12.15, and I do not think 
I closed aneye before 4a.m. What happened was this. Not feeling 
inclined to sleep I took my Inverness cape down froma peg in the 
hall, and, letting myself out by the side door, I went to take a turn 
upon the terrace. I was not entirely alone (here a squeal from Miss 
Smith created a temporary diversion) as I had with me my dog Juno. 
(Miss Smith here gave a sigh of relief.) I passed and repassed 
below my fatker’s window while I smoked my pipe. It was dark 
and black—not my pipe, the window—when, suddenly, it became 
jlicmined with a lurid glow! I remembered that there was some 
legend of a haunted room, and, to be frank, I got into the house as 





HARDIMAN'S 


(1) Next to eold tub in the morning, Hardiman’s favourite fad is to sleep with his bedroom window open all 
night (there had been a smoker that evening) it snowed, and Hardiman, waking, ask 
the Borderland idea, and Stead might bea rea 
vhiat 


figure leaned towards him —there was something in t 


ret out! I'll never do anvthing wrong any more.— (4) By Jove 


why the snow’s heaped itself into a perfect pyramid. 
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quicklyas [I could. No,no! It's all very well for vou people to 
laugh, but there ie something In gh sS s'ortes after all. don't vou 
know | , 

- . a : a 


Note by the grandfather. M’ yes. 


Quadrupeds Outdone. 
THERE is a man living down Camberwell way who's six feet in 
his stockings, a pecaliarity which, it is said, compels him to purchase 
three pairs of hose at a time! 
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the year round, On 
if he'd got ‘em ——(2) The mystericus 
ynable being after all, ——(3) “ Ya—hoo ! 
[ What the 
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It was jolly old Christmastide with weather of the real Yorkshire 
description, such as it ought to be just about the twenty-fifth of 
each December, especially if you are well wrapped up and bavea 
hy comfortable home to goto, Jf you haven't it is hard lines, indeed, 
and we can all feel pity for those who are poor, and if you don't 
spare a little of your sbare of the world’s goods for those who have the schoolroom. 
fallen upon evil days, you area nasty, stingy curmudgeon, and you 


body called bim Uncle Papplewick —was known to every little 


“Children,” cried Uncle Papplewick, “I am going to act—to act 
the Good Fairy—who'll help me ?” 

Now at first the children thought he meant that he was going to 
yet up a Christmas play, and sothey all called out— 


ougbt to be ashamed of yourself. Now, Uncle Papplewick—every- their hands and joined in the fun, 
buns and fruit of all kinds they gave to the hungry, wondering 
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i i Uncle Papplewick, and, like the Pied Piper of Hamelin or Fathe 
| Uncle Papplewick as a Christmas Fairy. Christmas. he told sll the ec: ildren he met to follow him, and as he 
F A STORY FOR CHILDREN. passed the fruiterer’s he bought them oranges and nuts, and hired 


the greengrocer’s cart and bundled all the youngsters into it pell. 
mell with the apples, oranges, nuts, and everything you could think 
of. and then took them in fine style back to his nephews and nieces. 
Of course, they were ail surprised to see all this ragged lot of urchins 
tumble out of the cart into the hall and after Uncle Papplewick into 
But presently, when he told them that these waifs 
were his guests, and that they were to be waiters, they clapped 
And it was fun! Cakes and 


boy and girl within four miles of his house in Bloomsbury—Well, to children from the streets, as well as coffee and cocoa and bread and 
goback, Uncle Papplewick butter and jam. My eye! 
1 was hurrying home this it was a jolly task for all of 
Christmas Eve to spend the them. What joyous laughter 
{ holidays with bis nephews filled the old schoolroom as 
and nieces—and he bad such Uncle Papplewick’s nep. 
a lot of them—and be was hews and nieces waited on 
thinking a great deal of all the medley of poor guests 
sorts of things, as all little, while Uncle Papplewick sat 
short, stout, elderly gentle- down at the piano and sanz 
men like Peter Papplewick them comic songs, and told 
often do. Hugocing his them humorous _ stories |! 
numerous parcels up in his and the tiny mites with 
arms, and fearing to let their weary faces were so 
a packet of sweets ( pleased that they almost 
eonld not telp 1 ' cried with happiness and joy, 
number of 1 ttle n No one ever was so funny 
who were buddling « as Uncle Papplewick was 
together in the Goorways to nor were there ever such at- 
keep themselves warm. and tentive waiters as the rosy- 
. he felt a weight at bis heart cheeked nephews and nieces 
when he contrasted tkeir made, and they did not 
condition with the condition expect any fee, which was 
f his own nephews and quite remarkable’ with 
nieces, and he longed to be waiters, as you all must 
able to make them happy, if agree, They kept up the 
only for one night. But merriment until quite late, 
there were 80 many crouch- when each boy and girl had 
ing children on this freez- their pockets filled with 
ingly cold night, with a  // ** coodies,” and were each 
snowstorm threatening to Y/) | r or presented with a sixpenny 
break over the town almost My Vy Alta | Ad bit and sent home rejoic- 
every moment, “yj l \ ( att My! ing, amd blessing Uncle 
Uncle Papplewick moved y Uff Y] / eb yj, Papplewick with all the 
uneasily along, his great a sincerity of their beating 
heart crying within bim, little hearts ; and everybody 
and somehow he seemed to voted that Uncle Papple- 
hear voices whispering in wick was the best Good 
his ears, and calling him by Fairy ever seen anywhere. 
name. Once the voices And you may depend upon 
appeared so distinct that he it his nepbews and nieces 
turned right round and de- spent a happier Christmas 
manded to know who called that year than they ever 
him ; but of course nobody spent before or since, and 
hal called him, unless it we hope you will all do the 
was the Cluistmas Fairies, same, , 
And just at that moment 
the thought flashed throug! Magna, Quotha? 
his mit: Why sh uuld not CLERK who is serving - 
he be af urvi . If he hadn't master judiciously, 
a wand he had plenty of Ne’er is believed to have 
moncy, and he was so good- so much merit as 
| natured that he did no A NASTY ONE, Chak whe See 
eare what he spent so long , a a ; : se a _— thesafe surreptitiously : 
ae ncaa aad aeaiie ‘ a Rot ai We're going to town on Boxing Night to se2 the Drury Why do we say, _— 
happy — particularly _ Mrs, Horticult,—“ Really! I baven’t seen a pantomime since I was a ne, Geghneel ne 
children, ce ae little girl, and shouldn't care to now.” Son who for father's death 
“PH do it ” said Uncle Mrs. Jollysort,— I suppose not, after so rery many years.” longs not ambitiously 
Papplewick, just as he _— Ne’eras much wealth from 
reached home, and was his sire doth inherit as 
almost knocked down by the girls and boys who lovingly greete | Son who for dead man's shoes waits avariciously : 
him, and took his parcels away, an: kissed him, and hugged him, and Why do we say, then, that Magna est Veritas? 
dragget him into the house, Wife who with gallants philanders capriciously 


Ne’er with such jealousy fires ber lord’s spirit as 
Wife who aye guards her good name most suspiciously : 
Why do we say, then, that Magna est Veritas ” 


“ We will—all of us !” just like a pantomime chorus at one of the A Doubtful Gradient. 
theatres. | . > WITHOUT any special pleading, 
So he told them to get the schoolroom ready, and to arrange all There's something amiss, ‘tis plain 
i N 4 ai im * os, ‘ « hve 
the seats, and to have plenty of bot water ready, and to be prepared When we say wp the river to Reading, 
to doall that he desirel themy/Then out into the bye-streets went And donn to Reading by trait 
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THAT COCKNEY COUSIN'S 


Annus Mirabilis. 


Ie proof were needed as to how excessively and ci yntinuously hot 
this year has been, so far as it has gone, we can point to the incon- 
trovertible fact that it has been 93 inthe shade (and elsewhere) eveF 
since the lst January last, 


Reserved Force. 


“"It ‘im on the "ed!" suggested a bystander to cabby, whose 
castigatory efforta were but feehly responded to by his jaded stee1. 
‘B'ess you !" rejoined the chariotecr, “ J’m keeping that for’ Aver- 
stock ‘IU I" 
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COUNTRY CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY. 


So Sims Reeves received £1, 000 as an inducement to 
Well, Ihave been out of an engag 
I really think £1, 000 would Fancy @ low comedian admitting 


lw midn't mind a ba ker's 


dozen. Yours truly, 
Poo RACTOR. hasn't it? 


AN advertisement in the Era recently began :-— 
“ WANTED, a low comedian — (funny)-——— ‘“ 
be was not funny ! Oh, my 


ecome quite mealancoally, 


DEAR SIR,— 
emerze from | is retirement. 
ment for twelve months myself, but 
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FATHER FUN.—“ HAIL!” 
FATHER CHRISTMAS.— WASSAIL |” i WHEST 
FATHER TIME—“ OH, DEAR! I CAN'T MAKE ANY IMPRESSION ON THOSE TWO "® 
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MR. TIMKINS IS ASKED TO SPEND HIS CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY WITH FRIENDS IN THE COUNTRY, 


It was somewhat annoying when be (a peaceful man ina strange country, at nightfall) found his muscular flyman somewhat the worse 
for alcohol, so much so that he insisted a series of haystacks was the house Timkins was bound for, and, in spite of that gentleman's 
protests, turned him out then and there, bag and baggage, and droveaway ! ! ! ! {f.1 J 


Father Christmas. 


A STORY WITH A MORAL. 


Ir is Christmas Eve, and in a back room of the darkest and 
yloomiest flat in Victoria Street, Westminster, sit about a dozen 
moody and sad-looking men, Their conversation rarely rises above 


awhisper. Arethey burglars planning a midnight raid?) Worse 
than that! Are they dynamitards scheming the destruction of 
Innocent victims? Worse than that Are they then members of Mr. 
Glwistone’s Government plotting the annihilation of the British 
Empire? Worseeven than that! “ But what can be worse than that 7” 
cries the reader, Hush! draw near; let me whisper it in your ear, 
They are NEw HUMORISTS working up a joke. Ha! Ha! You 
turn pale; your hair stands on end; your flesh creeps. Gentle 
reader, you have brought it on yourself, They are, indeed, those 
enemies of mankind, Watch their faces, growing sadder and sadder 
in the deepening gloom; see them writhe in anguish as they add 
ghastly detail to whastly detail until the grim and hideous object 
stands erect before them in all its awful ugliness. 

But what is that? A laugh, a ringing, merry laugh, rising 
buoyant from the snow-clad street. Has the world gone mad? 
What means this ever-increasing volume of laughter ?—this hearty, 
loud, side-splitting laughter? The New Humorists cheer up, One 
even smiles faintly, Can it be that the great B. P. has seen their 


joke?) They hope against hope. For years they have vainly striven 
to make people lauvh; can it be tbat at last they bave succeeded ? 
They doubt it, They are right to doubt it Phe laughter followa a 
burly old fellow in a red inverness trimmed with white fur. He is 
coming upin the lift. He is bursting open the dour. He is with 


them, and they are kneeling round him terror-stricken, for he is 
Father Christmas, whom they have reviled, whom they have mocked, 
whom they have even gone go far as to call a humbug. 

He is pointing to the thing on the table, and asking what it is, 
and they are telling him that it is intended for a joke. He laughs, 
and his laughter shakes the world. They think he sees the joke. 
He doesn't ; he sees through it, He waves his wand, See, there is 
Pick wick, dear old Pickwick, and Wardle,and the fat boy, and the 
Wellers, and Bob Sawyer, and Kenjamin Allen, and. yes, there is 
Dot, and the blind toy maker, and Old Scrooge, and Tiny Tim, and 
the Haunted Man, and the ghosts of Christmases, past, present, and 
future. See, the thing on the table has melted away, and the New 
Humorists are laughing and weeping and wringing their bands, 
and promising not to do it again. And Fatber Christmas is smiling 
down on them, and bis smile wakes old memories lying dormant in 
their hearts. His cloak is slipping from him, his wig and glowing 
beard are gone, and the Master stands before them. The Old 
Humorist, the New Humorist, the Humorist for all time. The 
greatest, the noblest, the purest, and truest of all Humorists— 
Charles Dickens himself. Even as they gaze upon bim he is gone, 
and a voice, trembling with love and tender pity, whispers, 

“GoD BLEss Us ALL!” 


Bear with Us. 

THE impetus given by M. Zola’s visit to the mutual understanding 
of two peoples proves eminently useful to our friends across the 
water, who, having exhausted their own vocabulary of compliment 
to Russia, call in the aid of their Anglo-French dictionary, apd 
exclaim with rapture 


‘The Bear * Ours 2 
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Our Christmas Box. 


A suDDEN and totally unex- 
pected increase in our family 
last Christmas necessitated our 
investing in a slavey. 

Her name was “ Flower—Ethel 
Maud Flower.” 


“ Full many a flower is born to blush 


unseen. 
And waste ite sweetness on the 


desert air,” 

With my usual readimess I saw 
the aptness of the quetation in- 
stantly. 

Our Ethel Maud must have been 
“born to blush unseen ’’—nobody 
ever saw her blush. 

Our family circle rejoices to 
think it cannot be looked upon 
as “desert air,’”’ inasmuch as 
none of the “ sweetness ” of e 
this particular “ flower ” was ever Bs atin '\y Sf 
wasted ” on it. \\ \ 

But these are mere details, . 

I will not worry you with the 
story of her engagement to me. 
nor her engagements to three 
youths of the male persuasion, 
in the employ of the same number 
of local tradesmen, during as 
many weeks. 

Ethel Maud was fourteen years 
old, and not tall for her age. 

My wife suggested the advisa- 
bility of calling her “ Ann” for 
short. This was looked upon with 
contempt, while the suggestion 
from the writer of this article that 
‘ Jane”’ might meet the exigencies 
of the case was treated with a 
scorn it could not be justly said 
to have deserved; and “ Ethel 
Maud ”’ she bad to be called. 

I will not describe her, as Mr. 
Dickens has fully done that in 
the pages of The Old Curiosity 
Shop, only our “ marchioness 
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don’t you know ?”’ 
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received injunctions to water 
those plants daily. You have 
not done so. Why is this 
thus?” 

“Well you see, master” (she 
called me “master” — holiow 
mockery ! I was her abject slave) 
—‘‘you see it’s like this yer, 
I don't take no intrest in 
flowers.” 

I felt J should take an interest 
in flowers shortly ; but [ held my 
peace, and extensive experience of 
my wife made me see the hope- 
less folly of attempting to argue 
with one of that sex that some 
satirist—in a moment of more 
than usually exuberant humour 
called “the weaker’—so I gave 
it up. 

The cooking utensils getting 
into a very disgraceful condition, 
my wife, who hesitates not to 
speak her mind freely —where her 
husband is concerned, very freely 
—had her doubts about the pro- 
priety of addressing Ethel Mau‘ 
In any other than the most polite 
and guardel language, ventured 
to remonstiate with that damsel 
upon their blackness and general 
uncleanness; this was coupled with 
a few words upon the appearance 
of Ethel Maud’s linen apparel 
(my spouse not considering it to 
be in accordance with Aer ideas 
of snow-white garments). 

Ethel Maud candidly said, 
“ Well, 'm, I admit | dunnow bow 
to clean saucepans, an’ I do mind 
acknowledging as I carn't wash 
clothes.” (Herein she was like 
the famous Monkey- brand.) 

It was as well she understood 
all that it was necessary for a 








A HINT, domestic servant to know. 


I tremble to think what the 


4 Shy Johnnic. —“ l—er think this Christmas fuss is all nonsense, consequences might have been 


had she been ignorant thereon, 


was a trifle dirtier, and Ethel Mise Larki “Oke — J , en ee 
Maud was our Clviotwes Bax. iss Larkins.—‘ O€ course it is! Just as if, for bnstne e, you I am very particular to have my 
{ will pass these little incidents couldn't kiss a girl just as well without mistletoe at all ! boots brightly polished when I go 


by. and proceed to narrate one or 
two of her prominent idiosyncracies. 

She professed to understand all that was necessary tor a domestic 
servant to know. 

Her notions on the necessities of domesticity and ours differed 
materially, as the sequel will show. 

[ am very particular and systematic about my books ; every work 
has its allotted shelf, and its allotted position on that shelf. 

Karly in her term of durance Ethel Maud was requested to dust 
the books, and to be careful not to mix ’em. 

Returning from the office in the evening and going to the case for 
a book, and knowing, as I thought, where to put my band on it in 
the dark, | was a trifle put out to find that it was not on its accus- 
tomed shelf at all, much less in its accustomed place on that shelf, I 
hastily rang for Ethel Maud, and to her said, in my most command- 
ing tones, * Ethel Maud, this morning I gave you instructions to 
dust these books, and particularly desired you not to mix ’em! How 
have you carried out those instructions ?” 

“TI carried out the books,” replied Ethel Maud, “and as to not 
mixin’ of ‘em, why, l’ve sorted of ’em out—they was all mixed 
afore!” 

She hal put all the same coloured bindings together! I was 
about three hours that evening re-arranging those ponderous tomes, 

“And I stayed at ’ome to do it.” 

Before the advent of this gentle maiden, our back-parlour window 
hal been graced by a minature greenhouse. It was pirt of Ethel 
M 1ud's duties to well water the plants therein. A fortnight after 
her arrival, and the same period before her departure —we only stood 
her her month—I happened to glance into the house, and all those 
plants, Xe that were not dead were dying. Ethel Maud was #&um- 
moned from the clacsie recessee of the hack kitchen. I pointed to 
the house and said, more in anger than in sorrow, “ Ethel Maud, you 





to the office in the morning; but 
things went wrong in that direction a few mornings after the com- 
ing of our lady help. 

Ethel Maud was called from her den, and, on being interrogated 
upon the point, kindly told us—in order to save further trouble — 
that we had better send the boots to the boy at the.corner, as she 
hated cleaning boots. 

We submitte 1 without a murmer. We had learnel to accept the 
inevitable. 

Kthel Maud hal been daly informed early in her career in our 
ménage that cooking would be one of the arts to which she would be 
expected to devots some of her transcendent talents. During the 
first few days of our affluence when we luxuriated in a servant, the 
cooking fell by many degrees in my estimation, and I almost wished 
they had not raised my salary that extra five shillings a week, that 
once more [ might indulge in a well-cooked meal. In the days of 
our poverty, when my wife superintended the culinary department, 
it was by no means unusual with us to have a joint we could posi- 
tively eat. Ethel Maud was summonei from the denths of her 
dungeon, and respestfully implored to initiate us into the mysterics 
of the unsatisfactory state of our cuisine, She said, with that 
candour that so well became her, “ Well, ’m, I cant help it—I[ don’t 
like cooking, and that’s the truth.” 

We thanked her for herexplanation, and my wife determined once 
more to undertake the preparation of the victuals, 

The next day Ethel Maud looked on while my wife resumed her 
place by the kitchen fire. And that young lady con‘lescen fingly 
informed her mistress at this point of the permormance, “ Ah, yes, 
I quite approve of that way of doing it!"* 

If we employed a servant for anything, it was for cleaning the 


Impossible aa thi# ma appear tin an absolute fact 
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steel fireplaces. The one in our drawing room had been neglected 
in ashameful manoer, when once more I called Ethel Maud from 
her basement domain, and put it to her kindly, ani no less kindly 
she said, “ Well, sir, the fact is I can’t abear polishing grates, and 
that’s the truth.” Here I felt like asking her if it would be troubling 
her too much to point out in what particalar direction her peculiar 
ta ents ran, Lut, knowing the feminine gender well from an intimate 
acquaintance with the nature and foibles of that estimable woman 
Catherine Maltilda Jane, I magnanimously forbore. 

And beyond poking a carpet-broom through three panes of glass 
in as many mornings, knoc<ing two glasses and forty drops off the 
lustre, emashing one water-jug, knocking te handle off another, 
bursting a hole through a wash-hand basin, setting a kettle just off 
the fire down on a clear white tablecloth, and putting about 
& quarter of a pound of salt into my coffee one morning, I 
don’t think she did much 
harm during the four weeks 
she obligingly assisted us. 
She was like a virulent <lis- 
order, and our family had 
her badly. I grew pale and 
wan; my wife—very red on 
the tip of her nose. Friends 
met us and asked how we 
were, 

We said, “ Oh! very queer 
indeed.” 

“Ah! what has been the 
matter with you?” 

“Ethel! Maud—and we've 
had a severe attack of her,” 
—was our invariable reply. 

Catherine Matilda Jane 
sent her for two pounds of 
soda for three-halfpence, a 
dozen boxes of matches, a 
bar of soap, and a pound of 
tea. She brought three-half- 
pence worth of tea, a pound 
of soap, a pennyworth of 
sago. and a dozen child's 
night-lights, and said “ she'd 
forgotten the rest,” and 
swore my wife out she only 
got what she was sent for. 

Catherine Matilda Jane 
won't stand much at any 
time, and she thought she 
could dispense with the ser- 
vices of a “ marchioness,” 

So the playful Ethel Maud 
left us disconsolate, 

But I was glad she un- 
derstvod all that a domestic 
servant ought to know. 

Our Christmas box packed 
her Christmas box and was 
gone from our gazes likea 
beautiful dream. 


Our Christmas 
Party. 

It was a charming even- 
ing. It rained, it snowed, it 
hailed, and it fined at in- 
tervals, | said it was charm- 
ing—so it was—variety is 
charming. 

The Walkers, of course, did not walk, they came in their carriage ; 
but Mr. and Mrs. Rider came on foot, The Stevensons came three 
in &@ hansom, The Mores arrived in a “bus—there were eight of 
‘em ; and fat little Mr. Jollyman, who came in laughing all over his 
face and half-way down his back, said, as he counted them, “* The 
More the merrier.” Then everybody else laughed. 


Little Lorry Libbis was brought by his big sister, and, as a special 
treat, he was to recite “ Casabianca.” “ He dioes it so well, you know, 
dear ; that child's a born actor,” . 

Monsieur Aumonville, the professor of legerdemain, was announced 
by James, the footman (James was the greengrocer’s man from 
round the corner) as “ Mr. ‘Am and Veal.” 

Little Jollyman, having counted the Mores, and said “ it was luck 
there werent less of ‘em,” vrected the hostess thus: “ Ah ! Mrs. 
Henderson, and—ha! ha! ha !—how are you, What lovel, ha! ba! 
ha !—weather we're having—ha! ba! hal” . 
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Mrs, Honeytongue,—* My dear, you'll make me think I'm awfully pretty.” 
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Then came Mr. Lincoln Tweeddale, who carried a box that looked 
like a baby’s coffin. James announced him in these terms : “ Mr, 
Linkin Tweedle, the gent who've brought his feedle "—for Tweeddale 
was first violin at the Opera, 

That tall, thin gowk of a fellow, Timotheus Lonkins, had a roll of 
music under his arm as thick as the Duke of York’s column, or, as 
little Jollyman said, ‘“‘ The what d’ye col lumn.” Lonkins stood six 
feet three in his pumps, was as thin as a herring, but fancied him- 
self a tenor—and well, when he did s——— I had almost said 
“sing,” but I'll compromise by saying “ vocalise "—well, throaty 
was hardly the word. And he was physically throaty, too. He 
wore a very open turndown collar, and showed a neck that would 
not have disgraced a giraffe. 

When all were settled there came tlie horrible quarter of an hour 
that no one knows how to break. At last little Lorry Libbis, who 
did not require much press- 
ing, was persuaded to give 
his celebrated recitation, 
He spoke in a horribly sing- 
songy voice. His emphases 
were something like this :— 


The boy stood—ON—the burn- 
ing deck, 

WHENCE—all but ’e—’ad 

fled ; 
The ful—lames THAT litt the 
battle wreck, 

Shone round HIM O'ER the 

dead, 

and so on right through to 
the bitter end, Oh! it was 
an infliction! And his vreat 
effect, which consisted of a 
fall prostrate on a _ sofa 
cushion, carefully placed by 
his sister at the commence- 
ment of the spouting, to 
receive him, brought the 
talented recital to an end, 
For which relief everybody 
was profoundly grateful. 

Then Timotheus Lonkins 
obliged with his song, to 
great applause. 

Then Mrs. Henderson went 
to M, Aumonville and whis- 
pered, “Oh, Mr. Aumonville, 
will it be troubling you tvo 
much to ask you to give us a 
specimen of your skill ?” 

“Viz ze greates’ of plasir, 
madame. Ten ladies and 
shentlemens, I sall show you 
ze leedle treek viz ze billiar’ 
balls. You zee I ’old in my 
‘and z2 leedle vite ball —bat 
no billiar’ table. You know 
ze reason ven zat a rabbit— 
vat you call a—a—bunny— 
yees, a@ funny bunny—ven 
a bunny is like a_ billiar 


AND THEY SAY WOMEN CAN'T SAY NICE THINGS OF table? VPekause it burrows, 
EACH OTHER. 


Mrs, Sweetlips.—“ No wonder people imagine we're sisters ; when I see your 


and vhat's zat but a billiar’ 
table? I take my cue from 
zat vich is cue-rious—ah ! 
es-cues-me !—zo, I vill roll 
an’ roll an’ roll ze little 
ball viz my ‘ands zat pre- 
sently I’ave two leedle balls ix my ‘ands, Ah! zat is vonderful, 
you say; but it is more vonderous zat—bozzer my lip-visker, it get 
in my vay (here he stroked his moustache awry). By-ze-bye, do you 
know ze only mouse a lady ees not afraid of? No. Zen I will tell 
you—eet ees ze mous-tache—zo she not fear eet, she vill set her 
face against eet. Now you see zee little ballsis von balls again ; 
and now you see—like ze puddin’ vot ze greedy boy ‘ave at Ze 
Christmas diner zey are ‘all gone,’ an’ I sank you, ladies and gentle- 
mens, for ze kind attention vat you have give my leedle treek.” 

And M, Aumonville sat down. 

Lincoln Tweeddale then played us a favourite solo on the violin. 

Mr. Jollyman took a comic song out of his pocket, which youn 
Solomon Tearful saw, and said he'd sing this, and he sung * Dem! 
Brady’s Cat " as if it had been an anthen 
And Jollyman 


wm JQ 


refused to sing at all after tbat, as it was 
f e song. and with which he expected to seore 
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I simply smiled se «lately, 
I wasn't the flat to worry at 25'Th Emin Pasha died, Isl, 
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Then came supper. All was going even 
merrier than the proverbial marriage 
bell. when a tremendous row was heard 
in the street, and a moment later a large 
stone cawe crash through the window. 
Supper was just finished. The stone 
struck Polly Cox on the back of the 
head. Ydéu remember little Polly—ah, 
she died last August! Well, her sweet- 
heart, Wally Ramsey, tried to catch her, 
and he knocked a silver épergne off the 
table. and, on their falling to the ground 
together, they grasped at the table-cloth 
to save themselves, and pulled down 
everything on the top of them. There 
were the remains of the repast on the 
new Wilton pile carpet. 

“The girl—oh ! where was she ? 

Ask of the cloth, which far around 

With fragments strewed the —~—” 
“Floor,” improvised little Jollyman, 
adapting ‘“Casabianca’’ to the circum- 
stances. 

I waited neither to pick up the lady, 
the gentlemen, nor the pieces, but rushed 
into the street, and ran headlong after 
a rapidly-retreating form, turned round 
by the pawnbroker’s at the corner—it 
ishandy to have a near relation—and ran 
into the arms of a policeman, who utterly 
refused to listen to explanations, and he 
took me off to the nearest police-station, 
where | received a lodging and made my 


first and, I hope, my last appearance before the local magistrate 
next morning, and tbat worthy magistrate let me off with a caution. 


That is how we terminated our Coristmas Party. 


EXPERIENCES make fools wise, but they do not necessarily make 


them like-wise men. 











JANUARY. 


day. 

County Council, Y.U. 
ance of Paris, Y.U. 
1894. 

tarian, Y.U. 


CLOSE, 


FUNpay. 


’! Oscar Wilde discovered by Oscar 


Wilde, Y.U. 
and Blundell Mapk 
to “ Fly a Kite,” Y.U. 


13/8 | Strike of the Unemployed. Periodi- 


cal 
14 Su| Musevms, &¢., CLOSE. 
15M: Pilgrims progress in spite of bunions. 


WHEN first, with pride, I 16'Tul FU Noay. 


I ware 2 seente 17,W . Alfred the Great’s first lesson in 
n this e » se Cookery, Y.U. 
se ligible sec lusion, I8.Th' Roast pork c iscovered by the Chinese 
The re UY 
re wasn’t the least con- . 8 


fusion, | Jews, 1805 
e Ps, * 


Till a party came with a | ws London Coachmen strike (on the 


simil oa 
Pre ar name ; %L Sun: Mcsecms, &c., CLOSE. 
’ resented my intrusion. | 22M. Silk purses first made out of sows’ 
Bees 5.G- 


}Tu} FUNpay. 


Water Cure, Y.U. 


that. 2F Stanley found ‘out, by a Star-man, 
2, ’ } . L800). 
B it | haven’t done so lately ; 27'S ' Adam told that Queen Anne was 
” or it does sO vex when he dead, 04 BX 


22:Sun' Museums, &c., CLOS! 


rers r nh . ~ gle , = 
gets Mv cheques, 29 M | Columbus discovered Peckham, 


While his bills ann y me 


, . Tun FUNpbayY 
“ALLS 3. W 3 Emir: 


LABBYNGULA GOING FUR 
LAND-GRABBER, 


Jontaining a Variety of Useless and Unreliable 


| FUN wishes everyone a Happy New 
| Year. 

; FUN pay, hitherto known as Tues- 
| Mungo. Park opened by Loudon 
| Des truction of Troy and disappear- 
| Composer of “ Dais sy Bell” lynched, 
| Nebuchadnezzar the First Vege- 
| Museums AND Picture GALLERIES 


' Queen Boadicea had a Boer t’ see her, 
Tu 


' Day for planting Beerbohm Trees 


Benjamin Franklin disc vered how 


| Whitechapel annexed by the German 


2#4W sir Wilfrid Lawson inventcd the 
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A Christmas Carol. 


THOSE Christmas bells those Christmas 
bells | 

How loud and clear their music swells, 

Which both of Peace and Goodwill tells, 
And hearts with rapture fills! 

We eat nice puddings made of plum, 

But what makes me a trifle glum, 

Is that, with Christmas Ar //s, there come 
Confounded Christmas Bills, 


And other kinds of “ Belles” exist 

Who, at this season, will persist 

In giving parties —not of “ whist "— 
Where they may flirt their fill, 

Young girls beneath the mistletoe 

Kiss men named William ; and so 

In time some Christmas * Belle ” will go 
And marry Chri:tmas “ Bill.” 

That man, I hold, is, without doubt, 

No better than a common lout, 

Who at the Yule-tide lays him out 
To eat and smoke and swill ! 

I hope to shun disaster fell, 

And not to have (contriving well) 

To send to Christmas Chemist /ell 
To buy the Christmas Pill ! 


Guinea-Pigs. 


It was rash of Judge Jefferies to take 
bribes, but it was rasber of Bacon. 


Making Game of the Law. 


FAIR GAME, TOO, 


THE CHARTERED 


[N our village the magistrates are rigorous enforcers of the Game 
Laws. ‘They will not even allow a man to poach an egg, 









FEBRUARY. 








1 Thames known as the Crystal Stream, 
Eu. 





Bank broken at Monte Carlo, 1892. 

The man who broke the bank broken, 
1s. 

Museums, &., CLOSE, 

i one discovered Gammon, 











FUNbDay. 

Paid patriots strike for higher wage 

Loss of a British ironclad. Periodi- 
eal. 

Lords of the Admiralty down with 
measles. General rejoicings. 
The Heir Apparent discovered he had 

no hair apparent, Y.U 
Museums, &., CLOSE. 


















Emin Pasha died again, 1891. 
Engaged young ladies strike for " , 
more expensive valentines. ad 
' An Alternative 
Bankruptcy Court. ° 
Orpheus makes offers toEurydice, V.U. 
our only general, Y.U. aural appendages 
Mrseums, &€., CLOSE. Stick out too far from the 
’ | 5 
eee, Es | All we can think of'’s asystem 
FUN Day. 
of bandages 
Thomas a’ Beckett wrote the “ Comic 
History of England.” i lying in bed. 
readers, | Stay! Should this fail, then, 
on ¢t ding lease Ol. ‘ 
” —— 4 :, os “i » Oe So says our surgeon—a hint 
‘seus, &c., CLOSE. 
snag will out-throw : 
FUNbaY , 
Arthur Orton discovered, 1471. the pillory, 
Courting excision, like Mr, 


FU Npay. 
f 

Engaged young men appear in the 

How should one act if one’s 
Sir Garnet Wolseley discovered to be 
Lord Bacon wrote Shakespeare's side of one’s head? 
The human race first run. Y.U. Se . 

Strictly adhered to while 

Thomas a’ Beckett assassinated by his 
“The Field of the Cloth of Gold” let as curer or killer, | «= 
Emin Pasha died once more, 1801. By 

Qualify straight for a perch in 

Defoe. 
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A Cracked Head and a Side-splitter. 


THe Vaudeville management bave, in A Screw Loose, by Mr. 
Mark Melford, provided playgoers with that rarity a thorough-going 
roaringly comical play. Itis played to a ronning accompaniment of 
shrieks and ruars and exhausted wails of laughter from beginning 
to end (as near as may be), and every snigver and chuckle of it is 
legitimately earned. The plot is next door to impossible—if it 
doesn’t actually occupy thesime house —buat it is handled with such 
masterly deftness, sprinkled with such clever dialogue, and so re- 
markably well played, that there is no resisting It. rhe plot, to be 
explicit, consists of a lunatic, in mistake for whom most of 42> 
are, in turn, put under restraint. The bugest joke in the whole 
concern is the discovery of performers—such as Miss Gertrude 






i] 


é 
t 
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Kingston, Mr. W. L. Abingdon, Mr. Arthur Elwool, and Mr, Charles 
Hudson--whom we are accustomed to regard as exponents of the 
o'emn and deadly ways of melodrama, disporting themselves in the 
There is more in this, perhaps, than meets the eye at 


iS FOwayy- re 


wildest farce ! 





MARCH. 


1 Th) Jupiter “ raised the wind,” Y.U. 
YF | Jack Ketch the neck-romancer born, 
Y.U 


] 

; 

‘4 | Barking declared to be the capital of 
the Isle of Doys, ISOs. 

tSul Museums, &c., CLosE. 

5M | Lord Roberts discovered to be our 

only General, Y.U. 

6 Tul FUNbay. 

7W ! Three Tailors of Tooley Street voted 
for Home Rule, Y U 

s Th) Sir Isaac Newton discovered gravity, 


> 

“a Fun Upect his gravity, y U 

los Emin Pasha died again (at special 
request), suv 

li Su Mi “eUMs, &e., Clams 


12M | Sir Augustus Harris first surpassed 
himself, Y.U. 


Is Tul FUNpbay 

1tW |) Naval mangwuvr: Loss of an entire 
quadron Yearly 

io Th Lords of the Admiralty down with 
influenza. Firework: 





if F Carnival at Pex khan hye 
Ss St. Patrick drove the National League 

and other gentlemen out of j 

land, Y.U 

» 20) ; » IS Su Mustums &¢., close 
Overheal d in the YM) Carnival at Hampstead. 
. weTul FUNbay 
Dairy. 21W ) Haivey discovered the circulation of 


the ' load 


it'- 


Small Child. — “ How 22 Th Fun viscovered how to increase his 
‘ : ‘ Circuletion 
much is a penny glass of “F | The Duke of Connauy).t found to be 


mila, please 2°’ 
facetious 


ouronly General, Y 
“4s Beat day to plant laot-trees, 
= ; YS Sul Muskums, &¢., chose 
oe Pwopence, 26M | Sims Reeves lost at ‘the upper) C 


Shopman, — 


NS 4” . : : ‘ I 
mall d hild. Phen 27'Tui FUNpay 
gives us a faurthin y 8 “WO Trial by Jury” first produced at the 


. Old Bailey, YU 
“v Th) Time firet discovered to be mx ney by 
a British workman, Y.U 


worth,” 


WHEN the Smiter in a wr | The Volunteers march against Lime 
: ve and defeat him 
blacksmith’s shop falls in $18 | Gentlemen first made in Birwing- 
lov * does he become — ham, Y.U, 


" = ; 
Sle ive haWmeroUus | 





FUN. 


first—the earnestness acquired in the more solemn walks referred to 
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undoubtedly heightens the effect of the ludicrous situations in 


Ww 


of light-hearted irresponsibility), Mr. F. 


hich A Serew Lovse abounds, 


In addition to those mentioned, Mr. Frank Wyatt (the perfection 





‘ 


Thorne, and Miss Kate 


Kearney give a good account of themselves. 
They have A Screw “ Loose" at the Vaudeville, but, [ venture to 
think it will be a long time before it is withdrawn, 


A Fact. 
(Heard on an Trish Railway.) 


[Some complicated chanyes of a rather confusing nature had lately taken place in 
the time tables of the local branch of an Irish railway. } 


Passenger to Station Master.—* What time does the next train 
for Ballyslatherham start ?” | 
Station Master. —“ Well, sorrh, the next train does not start at all, 
The one after comes before,” 
(Passenger left mondering.) 


CALENDAR Fea 1994 
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APRIL. 


Museums, &c., CLOSE, 

The seamen in Her Majesty’s service 
first known as the Widow's 
crews, Y.U. 

FUNbDay. 

French Revolution. Periodical. 

Revolution ot the earth. Daily. 

Jericho destrc yed. Jeri and Cho built 


y 


it up agaiu, Y.U 


| The Church of England first con- 


troiled by the County Council, 
LSU. 

Museums, &¢., CLOSE. 

A dog-fish found at sea with a barque 
of its own, Y.U. 

FUNbaY 

The French cave Tonkin beans. 

An electoral canvass first used as sails 
for the Shipof State, Y.U. 

The Recording Angel iequested 
Andrew Lang to edit his books, 
Isvo 

The Ameer of Afghanistan a-meer 
tool of Ruasia, Lim). 

MusruMs, &., CLose. 

lower Hill found to be suitable for 
planting treason, ISYS. 

FUNbay 

Emin Pasha died again. 
performance), |sw. 

“Made in Germany” frst engraved 
op British bayonets, 1S90. 

Mars annexed by Great Britain, 
Lsty7. 

Omnibuses ply for hire on the Yar- 
mouth Roads, Ist, 

Muskums, &€, CLOose 

Ham went to resick in the Sandwich 
Islands, YU 

FUNbay. 

Railway collision 
destroyed, IS72 

Dirty linen washed in the well of Mr 

Daily. 

Bones first landed at a skeleton quay, 
Isc) 

Ly me hinge Case in Ameri ua 
rise of thet ed. 

MUsEUMs, &¢., cLost 


“Wod bless the Duke of Argyll 


Farewell 


Van-guard utterly 
Justice Jeune cuourt 


Sudden 





Savoir-faire. 
LET Savoir-faire but :ulers sway 
And kings be debonelr, 
War will not be unfair that day, 
Nor breed confusion and dismay, 
For each will plant his foot aud 
Say: 


‘“ Let Savoir-faire.” 


IF you saw a lady carrying 


& port-monnate made ol that 


leather known as suede, do you 
think you could purse-suede her 
to give it you? 


No toilets could be made with 
a fox-brush and a cock’s comb, 
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“Christmas Box—for serving me with a Judgment Summons. 
Here, | say—— !” 





“Tue Heir of the Ages” 
should not be cut, Nor 
should it be left uncut, or it 
ight add pain to Payn. 
Nor should you hunt for it. 
Put it in an air pump, you 
will soon exhaust it, when 
you will be able to catch and 


make soup of it,” — Vide 
"? Mrs. Glasse’s Cookery 
Book, 


A New Jingle. 


+ i." 
orewe! “hy 


lk and “ans” were 


Vans, 


What would become of thy 
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Diplomatists in 


213 al 


Town Again. 


I'HE lawmakers are assembled at Westminster. and Diplomacy 


is once more in full swing 
over, stamped with Her Majesty’s approval. 


at the Garrick — Diplomacy, more 


The only alteratiou 


in the admirable cast is the appearance of Miss Elizabeth Robins 
in the place of Miss Ulga Nethersole as the so-clever Countess 
Zicka, Mrs. Bancroft has resumed her part of the Clock of Berne 


ind plays it to the tick. 


But, indeed, it would be hard to better 


the performance of any character in this splendidly-acted play. 
The play itself is conveutional, and iu some respects a tritle 
ridiculous, but it bas passed out of critical rauge now, and, a3 


given at the Garrick, 
Bancroft, Mr, Hare, Miss 


Kate 


its faults may be readily condoned. 
Rorke, 


Mra. 


Mr. Arthur Cecil, and 


Lady Monckton take the highest honours probably, 


AN American once remarked bombastically : 


Vexatious 


V.—* GREAT WALKERS AR 


Proverbs. 
KE NOT GRKAt DOERs.” 


YET, take the case of Mrs. Green : 
She lets apartments, where 

She ‘ does" for single gentlemen, 
Who often do for her! 

The greatest “ doer” of the lot 
Took lodgings for the year ; 

But at the end of seven weeks 
Was one month in arrear. 

He took a walk, to cash a cheque, 
When urged to pay his bill, 

Leaving behind a trunk of—bricks ! 
His name is “ Walker” still ! 


Airy. 


‘* Sir, our hairs may 


be counted, I guess they may, but not our millionaires.” After saying 
which he took his son-in-law, an Italian Count, for an airing. 





MAY. 


FUNbay and May Day, [bedded out. 

Tramps and other plants may now ve 

Put Firs away for winter use and 
** sport your Oaks.” 

Tippoo Saib killed, and the “ tippoo 
you hke”’ system abolished, 1799. 

Bury your beens and might-have- 


beens. Put searlet-runners into 
training. 

Museums, &c. CLOSE. 

Attend (to) your Savoys and your 


Lyceums & othe! hardy annuals, 

FU Nbay. ‘meetings. 

The surplice population attend May 

Canons and other big guna may be 
seen in the Strand. 

Arch bishops and coy curates fore- 
gather at Romano’s. 

Pastors and masters & past-masters 
observed everywhere. 

MvusEUMS, &C., CLOSE 

Carnival at Rosherville. 

FU Npay. 

Queen Elizabeth observed that Sir 
Francis Drake was a ‘‘duck,” 


: at iB 

A bowl of Bishop first made of a 
Sodor and Man and a little 
brandy, 1876. 

A large consignment of microbes 


arrives from Russia. 

General Booth discovered to be our 
“only ’’ General, sys. 

Museums, &C., CLOSE. 

St. Gothard tailway opened, ISs2. 
Shareholders Got-hard hit same 
year. : 

FUNDay. last time), 180%. 

Emin Pasha died. (Positively for the 

The last four-wheeler made, 70 B. 
As good a. new, ISP4. 

Good shooting to be had over the 
Moors in Granada. 

Eel-pies, pork-pies, and magpies are 
now in season 

Museums, &C., CLOSE. 


The Healista formed a Zola system 
of their own, LssI. 

FUNbaAY 

Abdul Aziz azizted off his throne, IS7 


Trigg: ! metry first 
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JUNE. 


Attend to your Asters and Asterisks. 

Cut down your Beeches but do not 
Burnham to ashes. 

MusEUMS, &¢., CLOSE. 

Water your plants, and throw cold 
water on your wife’s “ seaside” 
hints. 

FUNDAY. Yearly 

Invasion of Margate by the niggers 

Mazzini first sang in public, i865 

Steam ferry over the Styx established 
by the County ( oum il, ISU] 

(Charon told tosteam with Charon 
Is. 

Museums, &¢., CLOSE. 

Gardeners now speculate in 
and are not endive-rent 
tuces 

FUNDAaY 

Thames frozen over 

Severe snowstorms 

Magna Charta signed, 1215 
RUCCEHS 


T 
’ 


Ktock ; 


to let 


Generally 
may be expec ted 
A Baron 
Mine 


Ramsgate boat blocked by icebergs, 

MuseEt Ms, &C., CLOSE 

Battle of Waterloo, Is15 Napo- 
leon exclaimed, “ Waterloosing 
yame!* 


FUNDay. 

The Hyde Park 
jamas by order 
Council 

Shakespeare removed from Leicester 


Achilles 
of 


put 
the 


in py- 
County 


Square and Ibsen put in his 
place, IsY5. 
Mr. William Archer arrested and 


charged with the outrage 
Gallant reseue of Mr. Archer by em- 
ployés of Independ: nt Theatre 
Museums, &¢., CLOSE 
Cryptogram discovered proving Mar- 
tin Tupper author of “ Paradise 
Lavet.”” 
FUNbaY 
“Te ra-ra-boom-de-as 
gration office crowded 
Queen Victoria crowne d, and 
crowned, I 


Emi- 


- vived 


several 


4 Hooley # ail -a@ 


| ara f 
Prune your plum trees, and exper to 
hear a cabbage “LAK 
ds y 
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“ To K KEP Mosquitos 
ouT OF A ROOM,” says a 
recipe in a popular paper, ; 
“hang about the place ' 
rags dipped in pet roleum, No 
mosquito will enter then, 
Capital! [ tried it, It 
answers perfectly, No mos- 
quito did enter — nor anybody 
We couldn't, 


ise, 


“TLACGHTER maketh vlad 





the heart of man”—not a 
doubt about that, Sut a 
no business to be 


manners 
always laughing; it is bad 


I] anne! 
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he liked England very much, and hoped to come back some day at 


His First Ape-pearance. lawed off tacl : 

; : ; an increased salary. He then clawed off my spectacles and bit m 
THE performing baboon at the a a alae San sony left hand, I withdrew, charmed with our visitor’s urbanity and the 
a blessing to men.” He is something new, warmth of my reception. 


neatly, and does not allow his solemnity to be disturbed for an 
instant. Going through hoops, and other performances of the ring, 
with precision and accuracy, he earns the commendation of all 
right-minded persons. Perhaps his most attractive feat is the grace- 
fully-executed tumble from the back of his steed, and his subsequent 
climb back by means of that animal's tail. This trick must have 
cost him much practice. The donkey, who acts the part of circus- 
horse,jis perhaps even better than the baboon himself. He performs 
his ambling, or trotting, with all that aspect of meek indifference 
which is so characteristic of his prototype. 
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FOWLER'S PRODIGY. 


From the West Riding. 
WITH brick-bats behind him, and rifles en face, 
And ricochet bullets up-ploughing the grass, 
A reluctant observer of all that occurred, 
Who was pushed to the front, says. he’ll give you his word, - 
If you’d know the true meaning of “ upper and nether stone, 
Witness a coal-pit disturbance at Featherstone. 





We had the pleasure (with a number of other gentlemen) of 
interviewing the baboon afterwards. We found him reclining on a 
heap of straw of the latest fashion, and surrounded with knick-knacks, 
ginger-bread nuts, and other indications of a refined taste. He said 
9 W SAX Wij . , 
\ 2, : a ot be ‘ yo cgi fo 
re GURN je SS CALENDAR ™ 
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; 4 Af: : g allt. >» 
a aE < 
ie JULY. AUGUST. 
rah 4 oe pennsattinstesipeccetiintenstiienitinibinainiiiatiinile ee 
ei) @ 1 Su. Museums, &., CLosE. 1W | Parcel Post made part and parcel of 
bee | 2M The rainy season now on. The Clan the Postal Service, 1883. 
; Mackintosh and the Ul/stermen 2Th Battle of Sedan, and Napoleon carried 
feel at home. from the field in his Sedan chair, 
$Tu FUNpDay. Te 1870. 
iw vaees. #9 Gems discovered Southend, 3F  Columbus’s first voyage on the Atlas 
» Ue yer *bus, 1492. 
5 Th Naval mancuvres. Loss of twenty 4S . Grouse laid in by the game dealers, 
torpedo boata, 1804. to be eatable on the 12th. 
6F Court martial. Verdict, “ Everybody 5Su Musevums, &€., cLose. 
simply perfect.” 6|M , Carnival at Hampton Court. 
78 Lords of the Admiralty meet, and 7T FUNpay. 
hang a postman to satisfy public. 8 W | Agricultural England will now be 
Su Mocseums, &c., CLOSE. under water. 
9M _ Flight of Mahomet, not from his 9Th Members of the House of Commons 
_ creditors but his discreditors, @22. get restive. 
10Tu, FUNpay. 190 F | Speaker turns up in shooting jacket. 
11 W Alexandria peacefully bombarded, 118 Irish Party only party ‘*t in town. 
1s, 12)Su Museums, &., CLosE. 
12 Th Emin Pasha died (at Windsor, by 13 M_ Every dog has his day, even Old 
_ command of the Queen), 1495. Lemenes its) Day. 
13 F New opera, by Isidore de Lara, pro- 14T FUNopay. J 
mised for to-morrow. 15,.W Wizard of the North born, 1771. 


148 | “ Lohengrin” played instead. Audi- Ivanhoe-tion he is not dead yet. 














ale Beaten want naar maORAY back. 16, Th vias — a peer, 1876. He-raeli 
5S5u mM cUMs, &c., CLOSE, *Is-erved it. 
. ae , ——— Gneme cease walking at several 17 F Gardeners should get up early and ee Sey > ek 
“ ' | 17Tu FU a. iB Seri = Ooi Kaew 25 t it h 
J | oa ; oS ‘ Sis 8 
CHRISTOPHER COLUM- | 18W London managers determine to pro- us > ae Sa en a ee Fast and Loose. I 
BUS, 80 we have heard, | sera! P onenee plays pA men only. 19Su! Museums, &., cLose. 
“ ” roduction of said plays. Get list 2 i ‘ 
Is now “ Morocco Bound,” | 3) PAT the Thowtres eat tor repairs. 20 M ae ee | If poe denen. 30 gees, 
And “A Gaiety Girl” and | #8 House of Lords determine to abolish 2} To FUNpay. | In quite a guileless way, 
2-0 mmons. : 1Vres, ise ” 
Don Sea,” | SHRP MCT ance vexieed || sara auatineetie, | Pilteliyon howite‘dons. 
i “ a’ Sou i) yernacle besieged 23 Th’ Atlantic dragged. ell you how its gone. 
With The Tempter oe by the Mahdi, Iss6. uF * Squadron ound !"—Reuter General | she of food 
now are found, | 2Tu FUNpay. rejoicings. ; | Let every kind of 
TI ’s “Qharley’s Aunt” 2W A comet appeared with a serial tale, 25 | “At the bottom!’—Reuter. National | Be from your lips tabooed 
1ere 8 eys Aun Len. despair. Till t Ady have passed, 
and the “Other Man” 2%|Th Fly-fishing now commences. No bait 26 Su) Musecms, &€., close. | Si Gwenty ays : P a” 
“ ” like a bald head. 27, M | Eighty-one ton gun explodes, 1894. And that will be the “ Fast. 
Have gone the Frog to 27F Plane trees should now be made oa'Tu' FUNpay. , ‘2 o'er | 
ful ifle re oo W | Brie , . | And when your time is 0 er, 
woo beautiful wita artificial flowers. 2 W Brigham Young died, 1877 His . | 
° 28S Spanish Armada dispersed, 1588. iT widows’ tears made a Great Salt The garments which before 
The “ American Bride” has | Spain did not find her arm(s) ada | e. Sate tightly on your back, 
: at all. . " etc ; — ) 
patonside gw | 280, Muszcms, Bc. clos en eres ay shepeme. | Will fit you like a sack. 
For the “ Lady Killer's w M wera te eae” pull their corn SIF | Cane discovered by Missionaries, And so your game is done, 
crew, 3} Tu FUN pay. : ae on —. Missionaries are still For that’s the sé Loose,” my aon. 
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ay at The Old 
j th ALAS! here am I, in my dreamy old place, 


A-drer ming of days that are past, 

And in the wood fire such quaint figures I trace, 
As flickering shadows are cast. 

And visions of scenes, quite forgotten and dead, 
Come back in their glory to-night ; 


And I take up again the end of 


When the web of my life seemed bright. 


[ think of the Christmas long, long ago, 
When luck and good humour were mine, 
When never a thought in my life was of woe, 
And we frolick’d in wisdom and wine! 
O the grand and brave things that I was to do— 


he maid I should take me to 





Of tie very old things [ valued as new, 
And the new things I pictured of life ! 


Those dear, merry parties at Liberty Hall, 
And the damsels so pretty and sweet ; 
L When [ could have married the belle of the ball, 
And knew not the Street christened Fleet ! IS 
What cosy old days and happy old nights, f 
How we flirted and squeezed the small hand ! 
; How we chatted of mansions and wedded delighta— 
And I dwell in a flat off the Strand. 


Ere each Christmas Eve of those wonderful days, 
[Invitations trooped gaily along ; 

And I ever was me« by the shaky old chaise 
And the girls in a shy, blushing throng! 





HUN. 


the thread, 


wife |! 


But then [ was young and good-looking withal, 
I now am grown crusty and gray, 


A bachelor doomed —aye, to 
So here in my den I must 


And thus on this eve of jolly 


freeze to the wall, 
stay. 


Yuletide 


No jollity’s brewing for me ! 











No, the Boxing Kan-Gor- 16)Su | 
hoo ! is not a member of th« 17 M | 
Trish Party. What next? IS Tu! 





The Italian who was lately 
charged with 
fellow-countryman claimed | 26W 
that he was merely cutting 
his acquaintance. 





The man who was stabbed | a id 
considered it to bethe “‘un- | 2S 


kindest cut of all.’ 


30 Su 








19 W | 


Unillustrated a ast 
Cuts. aF | 


j 28 | 
A SHORT cut to eternity. ose | 
—A cut-throat. Hy 


stabbing a | ota 





SEPTEMBER. 

The Poaching Season begins. 

Museums, &c., CLOSE. 

Lord Halsbury born, 1824. Great re- 

— of his relations. 

FUN pay. 

Malta taken, L800. Hence the saying, 
** Take a Malta long of me?”’ 

The “Captain” lost, 1870. And the 
crew. 


' County Council falls into hands of 


Irish Party, 1893. 

McDougall’s aunt leaves him some 
shares inthé Empire. His views 
change, 1895. 

Museums, &¢., CLOSE. 

Parkinson appointed Manager of the 
Athambra, 1895. 


t | FUNDay 


Siege of Delhi. Delhite of the Delhites, 
R57 


rr 
Tel-el-Kebir, 1882. Duke of Connaught 


went to Tel-his-Kebir, who told 
his mother. 


| Summer now commences. 


Arabi Pasha surrendered, 1882. Hence- 
forth known as Arabi the 
Blessed. 

Museums, &c., CLOSE. 

If the water be calm, remove the 
barqnue from the beech. 

FUNpDay. 

Battle of Poetears. Jong "ears ‘ 


Young wrote his “ Nigh ‘ebts.” 
Brice invented ight agbts, 

Sew tares and lay in clover. 

If your pig is not very well, cure 


him, 
Museums, &c., CLosR. 


Julius Caesar landed at Margate, and 
was repulsed by natives in bathing 
machines, 54 B.c. 

FU Npay. 


Holy Alliance, 1815. Not Gladstone’s 
with the trish Party. 


27'Th) News arrived that Emin Pasha was 


seriously ill, 1998. 

Strasburg taken, 1870. Patti's first 
appearance there, Y.U. 

Best day for saying “Bo!” to a 
goose 

Musecmsa, &c., CLOSE 





~ 


Bachelor’s Ohristmas Dream. 
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So I'll sit by my fire with my cat at my side, 
And dream o'er my toast and my tea, 

But hark ! what 4 racket'’s down on the ground floor— 
’Tis a telegram | answer prepaid |! 


An invite for Christmas! 


Come in, close the door, 


A mistake has occurred, I’m afraid : 
God bless me! my dear friend, of Barton-le-Moor— 
Why, I’ve tears in my eyes like a maid! 





OCTOBER. 


1M “For ‘tis my delight on a shiny 
night in the seasun of the year.”” 


2'Tu, FUNvway. 


3.W “Treasure Island”’ discovered to be a 


mine of wealth by Stevenson. 


4/Th' Prince Henry of Battenberg born in 


Germany, 1858. Borne to E 
land lat r. 
5 Naval Manouvres. “ Britannia ru/es 


the waves,”” 1804. 


68 | And totals up the number of her 


ships at the bottom. 
78n Muospums, &c., CLOosE. 


& M | Chicago Fire, 1871. Bacon frizzled to 


verfection. 
9Tu| FUNpDay. d 
10\W | Graft apple trees in pears. 


11'Th| Remove the weeds from the lawn. 
Leave as much lawn as possible. 
12'F | Cabul made the acquaintance of John 


Bull, 1879. 


13S | Miners may now strike. It is good 
| 


for trade. 
14,Sua| Museums, &c., CLOSE. 


15) M | Fish should now be invited ashore. 


Drop them a line. 
16Tu| FUNpay. 


17|\W | Summer being over, the influenza 


may be expected. 


18\Th| The principal Stars return from the 
be seen in 


nees, and may 


London. 


19F | The Sun and the Star endeavour to 


eclipse each other, 1805. 


8 | The Bey of Tunis first discovered that 


he was only a little cove, Y. 
ake Museums, &c 


2%Tu' FUNpay. 


24 W | Peace with China, 140. A Piece of 





China abstracted. 
2% Th) Battle of A- 
Seven 


~ 


means for first time. 





278 | Mrs. Ipi first introduced to Mise Ouri, 


Sul Museums, &c., cLoex. 


29M | Hair hunting begins. Hairdressers 


i note this. 
wTu FUNpbay 


31° W All Hallows Eve. E " rious a4 eve 


« CLOFE. 
Big bag of Welsh Rabbits in Fleet 
Street, 1565. 


-court, 1415, Seene, 
%6F | Royal Charter wrecked, 1960. Not 







AN OLD CuT—THE 
New Our. 


/ Ws once know a very 
| humane seaman, but, in spite 
of that, we were told that he 
used two cut lasses, 

Later on he married, and 
his wife infurmed us that 
before going to sea he would 
always k and cutler. 
(How's that for high 7) 

The man who abstracted 
our overcoat from the hall, 
cut, but did not come again, 

Aman we were talking tothe 
otherday let his cut-let cut cold 

A—/Editor, “Cut it short.”) 
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Prince and “ Peer.” 


IT was anpounerd that Mirza (produced on the 4th inst. at the 
Opera Comique by Miss Nadage Doreé) was the work of Mr./}. 


Zangwill. 
dispelled this illusion for ever. 


wo minutes’ experience of the dialogue of that work 


That was about the only useful 


thing the dialogue did, for the story it bad to tell was a poor one— 
or, rather, the dialogue muddled it—and it was poorly told. It 


concerned one Mirza, who rejected a prin 
body persisted in calling a “ peer,” thoug 


ce and married what every- 
th we bave every reason to 


believe that they only meant “ Pierre.” Perhaps she found out 

that he wasn’t a peer after she married him, and was justly indig- 

nant, my os A she carried on with the prince until he carried ber 
nally 


off, but 


returned to her husband because he was fool 


enough to ask her. What effect Mies Doree might make in a piece 
something less to madness akin than Mirza, one can, of course, only 
guess—in Mirza it was @ mixture of the tame and the startling. 
“Tbe Nile Dance ” was a startler—what one might call, in a spint 
of politeness, *‘ daring "—not,only in itself, but in its inconsequential 
introduction, Why couldn't it have been done, if at all, in the 
ball-room scene? Being a dance, 1 suppose its introduction there 
would bave been too coherent for Mirza, 
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Nora’s Song. 


WHEN map proposes, 
His colleen knows bis 
Intentsarefraught with bonour, 
If he reframsa, 
It simply mapes 
Some other girl's outshone ber 
In form or face ; 
In any case 
Her thought should be, nodoubt 
of it, 
As good fish stay 
Within the say 
As ivver yet,came out of it ! 





BIRD’S | 
CUSTARD 
POWDER 


Dainties in endless 
Variety. The Choicest Dishes and the Richest 
Custard. NO EGGS REQUIRED. * 





Supplies a Daily Luxury. 





NOVEMBER. 


' 
Th Fogs may be expected daily. 
2 vena x2 rat invented by the Romans, 
Burglary season commences. 
n) Museums, &c., close. 
A for National Sorrow because 
arliament waa not blown up. 
6Tul FUNpbay. 
7 W | Lord Dufferin in Egypt, i882. By no 
means «a Dufferin Egypt. 
& Th thas up your artichokes in their little 
MMAR. 
9F The Lord Mayor will make an exhibi- 
tion of himself. 
10S The Corporation will suffer with 
headache. 
1} Su Museums, &c., CLoae. 
12M | Battle Trafalgar (Square), 1887. 
ooo By permission of the Home 
Secretary. 
I8Tu FUNbay. 
14W > Look for pape on thorns and figs 
on thistles a; likely there as 
any where elae. 
Th Domesday Book expurgated by 
Robert Kuchanan, 1056. 
16F John Bright born, i811. a Bright day 
for his country. 
178 | The ag of the Last Minstre] sung 
by Chevatier, 1s. 
InSu’ Musuums, &c., CLOSE. 
19 M Ferd , Ge Leseeps born 1805 at Sunder— 


id. 
#0 Tu FUNpbay. 
21 W Germany depopulated. All the Ger- 
mans in London, 1900. 
2 Th Italy ruined by grinding taxes and 
organ grinding, 1BO6. 
“3 F As Christmas is coming, plant Turkey 
rhubarb. 
%458 Tasmania discovered, 1642. Many's 
the mania “Tas seen since. 
280 Museums, &€c., close. 
26M Revolution in La Plata. Jabez Bal- 
four proclaimed National Libera- 
tor, Ise. 
Tu FUNpbar 
W Loss of the British Army, 1868. 
Th) Found with the help of a microscope, 
IMM. 
WF St. Andrew's Day. Bagpipe season 
COUMUDEH COS, 


Ex2P ss 


3 
4 











~ Blue. 


WARNING. 
Refuse all 





substitutes. 


* 


DECEMBER. 


ils Princess of Wales born, 184, Venus 
ie rose from the sea, Y.U. 
‘Sul Museums, &c, close. 
M | Heat will probably be intense. 
Tul FUNpbay. 
W | Mozart died, 1791. The composer of 
“Oh! Mr. Porter,” however, is 
still living. 
6/Th| Japan the artistic centre of the 
| world, 1895 
7\F | Marshal Ney shot, 1815. They said, 
a “You be shot.” He said, *“ I?’’ 
They said, * Ney!” 
S | The heat is +o intense that Greece 
disappears from Europe. 

Sui Museums, &., CLOsE. 
10M | Royal ~ aT founded, 1768. Found 


11/Tu| FUNpay. 
12;}5W | Warinthe Sahara. 1} urope agitated, 
1NYS 


Ole re 





iiTh! Meeting of the Powers. 

14)F | Federation of the world arranged, 

and the standing armies in- 

| creased, 

15S | Washington found dead with Truth 
| at the bottom of a well, 1799. 

14)\Su) Museums, &., CLosr. 

17|M | Christmas Number of a leading Daily 

Paper comes out all advertise- 

menta. 

iwTua FUNpay. 

19W | Hacdest frost ever known. 

owWnTh Water pipes burst. 

21\F | Plumbers’ strike. 

w2iS | Sir Wilfred Lawson, M.P., reduced to 

whisky. 

23i\Su| Musrums, &c., cLoseE. 

294M | Pantomime season commences. 

25\Tu| FUNpay. “A Merry Christmas to 

~*~ you all.” 

26|W | Boxing Day (under the Queensberry 

27 


r 
27\Th) Bills 
heir to. 


IF | Hottest day of the year. 

wis | Home Rule Bill born, 1809. His own 
| mother wouldn't have known 

him, 1503. 

$0\8u| Museums and Picture Galleries open, 

by order of Fun, 

31jM | FUNbay to-morrow. Good business. 











ules). 
pills, and all the ills flesh is 











Cadbur 


“The Typical Cocoa of 
English Manufacture, USED. 
Absolutely Pure.” 


—The Analyst. 






a 








Two Points of View. 


SOMESHING infinitesimal, 
And almost ludicrously small, 
Financiers are wont to call 
The Widow’s Mite. 
But, listen to our bashful man : 


Says he, there’s nothing greater 


than -- 
If bent on matrimonial plan — 
The Widow’s Might. 


DOES a rowing man at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge ever gain a 
scullership? 


L&vVITY is the soul of wit. 


‘ 


(As on the 
so-called 

Pure Pores 
Cocoas). 
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A MORNING’S SPORT. 
Back soon !"———(2) A Siesta. ——(3) “Yuss! them knickers too !|——(4) Ye can 


(1) “Ta, ta! Just knock over a rabbit or two! . 
now, y’ old poaching vagabond !"—— 


ave the gun! I'll keep the cartridges for ye! Now git, 's fast ’s ye can!——(5) Got yer 
(6) Durance vile——(7) Recognition and release, 
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(1) Dolly having been scolded and her cousin Bobby s 


| decide unanimously that life is certainly not worth living in t} 





AN ELOPEMENT, 


» Just for tickling a tiny|wheel in Ler mamma's gold watch with a fork. 
us Country, and determine-to fly to 
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climes,———(2)_Ausiralia is 
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decided upon, and Bobby, who knows everything, having explained that it is right underneath, they start sinking a shaft, but at a depth 
of two feet get tired of the job. ——(3) And set out to walk it, They have got as far as Hampstead Heath, when they feel tired. “Here 
comes a nice kind-looking man | Let us ask him if he knows a short cut to Australia,” says Dolly.——(4) He does know a short cut, 
After guiding them for some distance, his manner changes, , He demands Dolly's new cloak, and, on Bobby interposing in her defence, he 
rough'y relieves him of his jacket. Fortunately-—-(5) Dolly's father arrives on the scene and leads the truants home, their guide, 
philosopher, an1 friend retracing that short cut to Australia in charge of a policeman.——(6) Strangely enough, neither Dolly nor Bobby 
on returning home receive the scolding they had expected from her mamma. 


The Stricken Fawn. 
A SENTIMENTAL NOVELETTE, 


CHAPTER I.—NONSENSE ! 


THE rain poured ceaselessly down, and the little village of Driv- 
vleton-on-Sea—pastoral paradise as it was in the summer months, 
when the merry-hearted, light-headed laugh of the eighteen-penny 
tripper echoed from its spangled knolls ; when the almond tree and 
the public-house shed their scents upon the breeze; and all was 
happiness ; blatant swaggering, staggering, concertinaing happiness 
—was positively dull, The oozing mud of its foreshore, dotted here 
and there with last year’s wrec‘s, niffey with the multitudinous odours 
of maritime decay, loomei lJanguorous in the limpil gloom; while 
the stately tread of the whelk purveyor, as he walked*his dreary 
round, reminded one—Heaven alone knows why—of the Emperors 
of old, as they toiled in triumph up the eternal hills of Rome, 

While all this, and more, was going on at Drivvleton-on-Sea, in a 
three-pair back of an unpretentious loiging-house near Seven Dials 
sat two girls; one, the weirdly beautiful one, with the oval face, 
dreamy sapphire eyes, &c., &c., stood at the window catching flies, 
and looking out into the night. The other, the intelligent, indus- 
trious, plain other, with th2 glass eye, false front, cork leg, &c., &c., 
was kneeling on the hearth rug endeavouring to broil a bloater on a 
toas‘iug fork, They were Dolly and Dotty, the orphan daughters 
of Quart -rmaster-Ssrgeant Smith, of the “ Royal Fusileers —gallant 
Fusilears,’ Though totally diff-rent in app2arance, th2 stranger 
found it very difficult to tell them (anything) apart, for they were 
always together. Often and often one had to be informei that 
Dolly was not Dotty. Their employer would frequently say to his 
manager, “ Those girls must make good matches.” For they were 
match makers, and, if they had not discharged their duties properly, 
the? themselves would have been discharged. 

At list Dolly, having caught all the flies, and comple‘ed her 
survey of the night, turned round with a long-drawn sigh, and ex- 
claimed mournfully, * Oh! how I wish I was a duchess.’ No sooner 
had she uttered these words than a superb equipage dashed up, driven 
by an inconceivably-magnificent coachman—indeed, so dignified 
and weighty in mien was he, that two superb footmen hai to hang 
on behind te prevent him upsetting the carriage. Dolly and Dotty 
rushed to the window. The carriage stopped, and one of the foot- 
men knocked at the door, handed in a note, and, remounting 
behind, was driven off amidst a burst of popular enthusiasm. Dolly 
and Dotty were still wondering as to the meaning of this, when the 
maid brought up a note. Yes, it was addressed to the Misses 
Smith, and was to the effect that the Duchess of Ditchwater rv- 
quested the honour of their company at a ball on the following 
night. The wild cry of “ We have nothing to go in!” burst simul- 
taneously from the poor girls —who little knew that that was the 
fashionable attire of the day—as, overcome by conflicting emotions, 
they fell fainting into one another's arms. 


CHAPTER II,—RUBBISH ! ! 


It was still raining at Drivvleton-on-Sea, but Belgrave Square 
was one blaze of light, for it was the night of the Duchess of Ditch- 
water's dance. The ball-room was thronged with a perspiring 
crowd, Earls and costers, marchionesses and match-girls, struggled 
madly for air. It was a magnificent scene. The hostess herself 
stood surveying her guests through her g'asses with a kindly smile, 
for the dream of her life was that night realised. The Masses and 
Classes had been brought together, 

But, before we are poisoned by the foul air, let us turn into the 
cons rvatory. There, in the corner, under the palms, sit Dolly and 
the Marquis of Puddlepond, heir to the noble title of Ditchwater. 
He is whispering words of love in her shell-lixe ear. He is asking 
her to be his little wife, ani she is asking him t» put it down in 
black and white. He is writing eagerly, and she is looking eagerly 
on. He has finishei, and she is reading it to see if it is correctly 
ani plainly set down. She places the paper in her pocket, and 
smiles sweetly upoa him. He places his arm roand her waist, and 
steals a kiss, The Duchess is gazing on the scene through her 
glasses, bat the kindly smile bas fled, for the dream of her life is 
shattered—the Classes and the Masses have been brought tuo closely 
together. But what is that that gleams through the foliage?” It 
is a glasseye! And what is that that commences breaking up the 
happy home? Itisacork leg! And whois this that fa!ls fainting 


at the feet of the Duchess? It is Dotty—poor, plain, industrious, 


intelligent Dotty, 
CHAPTER III.—BOSH !!! 


It is raining worse than ever at Drivvleton-on-Sea, but in the three- 
pee back of an unpretentious lodging-house near Seven Dials Dotty 
s dying of a rapid consumption. Her false front has faded away, 
her glass eye has disappeared, and her cork-leg is a mere skeleton 
of a cork-leg. In fact, there is not much left of Dotty. The Marquis 
and Marchioness (née Dolly Smith) of Puddlepond stand by her bed, 
thinking, doubtless, that the sight of her sister's magnificence will 
comfort her last moments, Dotty is whispering in the ear of the 
Marquis, She is telling him she has loved him all her life, and he is 
asking her why she didn't mention it before. She is pointing at 
are 8 who is catching flies at the window and looking out into the 
night. 

“T see it all,” cries the Marq iis, and, taking his hat and his wife, 
leaving Dotty, that might have b2en his Dotty, to the care of the 
yarish doctor, he goes back to revel in the sunlight of the West. 
True is the saying, my friends, that “ Virtue is its own reward.” 
Poor Dotty ! 


* * * * * 


It has clearei up at Drivvleton-on-S3a, but Dotty is no more. 
[THE END. | 


MEN IN FRONT. 
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No. 1.—Mr, CHARLES MORTON, 


Mr. Charles Morton is known to everybody who is anybody in the 
theatrical and entertainment world, and to milllons of others, It 
is to a great extent due to his urbanity, geniality, and able manage- 
ment that the Palace Theatre has become a palace of delight for 
the public. He is popularly termed the father of the music halls, 
any of which might certainly go farther and fare worse, 
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LITTLE PITCHERS, ETC. 


Mamma,—* Come to mother, my dearest pet.” 
Tommy.—* Me not dearest pet, Auntie Maudie dearest pe-—Taptain Spooner say so.” 


The Latest Lexicon. IRE.— What naturally comes to you after having done business on 


the (h)ire system. 


PART If JACTITATION.—Throwing down the knare in card-playing. 
EAVESDROP.— The ear-ring worn by Eve KETTLE.—Ye musickalle syngere yt hath neyvere byn ingag’d toe 
EGLANTINE.—The swect “ brier "—that you cannot smoke tobacco doe musick(h)alle syngynge. 
from. Kt YHOLE.—The selvaut girl's Lureau of information. 
ENIGMA,—See “ Woman.” KIss.— Bliss, : 


EQILIBRIUM.—Balance. Let us hy pe you have pail the 
brium of all your accounts, 
FATHER-IN-LAW.—The husband of a notorious character in comic Turning Over New Leaves. 


literature. 


FEATHERED SONGSTER.—'Arriet in the public-house at 11 p.m. THE first number of 70-Day,frcm its general tone, might have 
on Saturday, been called * Every Day.” Mrz Jerome's story is funny, as al] Mr. 
FLY-LEAVES.—A disagreeable sting bebind it. Jerome's stories are. We heartily wish him every success in his 
GALLERY.—The modern Olympus new venture, and hi pe that 7 -Day will be even better to-morrow. 
_GINGER-ALE.—A liquid, of which people are too fond of drinking We have received the Christmas number of our old friend, the 
either the first or the last 3 9tbs. P.1.P., and cnce again bave remarked, “ Better Latc(y) than ever.” 
GRA8S.— That which makes hay, yet is not a bay-maker. The picture * Happy Days” is full of colours and fun. ” The pictures 
GUTTURAL.—The language of the drunkard in the gutter. and lettery ress are up to the PJ.P. standard. Amongst other 


attractive features, pertaps the best thing of the number is “ The 


PART IV ' °9 . | 
aT IV. Rose of Hastings,” Ly John Latey, which we commend to manage!s 


HARANGUER.—A chattering idiot who rouses alir-anger. seeking a curtain raiser, 
lag ogy serait a From Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Co. comes No. 3 of their breezy 
} roa only days when you do any real downright Library Series, An Army Doctor's Romance, by Mr. Grant Allen. 
ard work, | The volume is most daintily gct-up, and the contents are as pleasing 
HONEYMOON.—The moon that takes all the honey away with it, as the covers | 
» cee a " co} , area not ns . . P ~ : ra . . - = . , 4 
ILLWILL.—One in which vou are 1 named as a legatee. THE Gentlewoman Chistmas number is worthy of a piace in any 


rent! wo arn’ } , ', T+ 45,1] I ict c ] : " tly Yr 
~ as . rr ails Vula eo 4 iB iid I rig it apna interestung 

- 
ture, and the pictures are decidedly charming. 
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INCOME.— Money which, from its peculiar idiosyncras ctl te 
more fitly ess ribed as * ‘ - 
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ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 
LABUUCHERE—‘1IS THERE NO ‘BLOOD GUILTINESS’ IN SOUTH AFRICA NOW?” 
GLADSTONE.— “HARDLY, YOU SEE—WE HAVEN'T HAD A LICKING THIS TIME. 
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The Matebeles have, apparently, been sufficiently smashed to 
THE CLANG OF THE CLOOK TOWER. gratify even the South African Company and 7 band of oo 
i ini ign s S 081 its directorate, rue, some of the 

ONE of the few wise moves made by the present Ministry has been foreign speculators composing its _ True, of th 
the sppolatunant of Lord Rosebery os tooltane between miners and most ardent of these earnest seekers for the extension of Britain's 
mine-owners, who just now are so busily engaged in doing nothing fame and sphere would prefer that the Matebeles should be wiped 


except keeping up the price of coal and keeping down the spirits of out. . , , 


Their army is broken, tkeir cattle have been lifted by their 
antagonists, their kraals burned, their crops devastated, their king 
wanders a homeless fugitive—the flower of the manhood of their 
tribe lie starx and dead. 

* * * * 

What has Mr, Gladstone to say now about blood-guiltiness? Does 

he only d scover blood-guiltiness when British troops are defeated ! ! 
* a7 * * 


Meantime Mr. Labouchere continues to “rub it in,” and his 
criticism promisesto be as unwelcome to the Government as to the 
Chartered cattle-raiders of South Africa, compared to whom Rob 
Roy was a harmless gentle nan. 





the coal consumers. Lord Rosebery in the chair will be the right 
man in the right place, and it is devoutly to be wished and hoped 
that those over whom he presides will give him every assistance, and 
t}timately shake hands across the table, 

* o2 * * 


Lord Herschel] contributed in no small degree to the split in the 
Ministerial ranks. The Lords Lieutenant have had a quite long 
enough innings, and it does not become a Liberal Lord Chancellor 





to champion them, THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER. 
* * * * ; 
Defeat of the Government over parochial Woman Suffrage! For Actions Speak Louder. 
how many years have | warned the Gladstonians they are driving I RODE in first-class smoker 
the Women Suffragists into the Tory fold? OntheL & N.-W, line; 
. * . ” And an autocrat (as I thought) there sat 
It is to be hoped that the new Employers’ Liability Bill, when it On the seat that was facing we ped 
finds its place upon the Statute Book, will prove more beneficial to And we chattered and talked together, 


And many a yarn be told 
Of his land so wide upon Fairfell Side, 
And his pedigree fine and old, 


I rode in a first-clas3 s noker 
On the L. & N.-W. line ; 
And a glamour he threw, until fond I grew 
Of this newly-found friend of mine. 
For much I admired the person 
Who—so noble and rich as he, 
Such an aristocrat —could so kindly chat 
With a middle-class man like me! 


I rode in a first-class smoker 
On the L. & N.-W. line, 
Until * Tickets, please!” was borne on the bre:z2 
To the wealthy one’s ears and mine, 
And my heart grew sad, when shortly 
A roar in the car was heard : 
“Come out o° that! ”"——for my aristocrat 
Had a ticket for riding third ! 


Empire and Liberty. 

THOSE patriots anxious for the integrity of the Empire may 
assure themselves by taking a cab to Leicester Square. Katrina still 
charms the immortals on the stage and the whole hous2 from gods 
to stall in front, As for the other ballet, Mr. Dundas Slater, the 
courteous director, is incessantly singing— 
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the working-classes than the previous legisla‘ion 1elating to 


; 9 het i : “ Let the night be e’er so dark, 
employers’ liability, which one is almost tempted to imagine must The wind be ever 89 dreary 








a een “afted ore in he rest wl - vers han hea or . : 
Lave been drafted more in the interests of the lawyers than t] They J return again to see 
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“orking man. ‘The Girl I Lett Behind Me.” 
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THE MODEL YOUNG LADY AND THE FAR FROM MODEL ADMIRER, 


+ (1) Mr. Lothario Bumblechick, returning home after dining freely at the club, spots at the corner a deuced fine girl——(2) None, but 
he brave, etc. He makes advanees,——(3) They are not resented by the fair one-——(4) But Mrs, B, happening to arrive on the scene, 


——(5) There is a scene 





The Second Mrs. Tanqueray’s Second 
Innings, 


IMMEDIATELY the British public received a hint from certain 
juidnunes and busybodies that 7/e Second Mrs. Tanqueray was the 
a of play the young women of the day would hardly care to take 
their grandmothers to, the B.P. naturally rushed to tbe St. James's 
Theatre. But no matter.—The fact remains that the British public 
ua3 seen and listened to one of the cleverest plays that has for very 
many years been piaced before it. By this time everybody knows 
the story. What the world is at present engrossel with ‘are the 
social problems raised, or attempted to be raised, and the lessons, 
moral or otherwiee, conveyed by the story. Aubrey Tanqueray is 
an extremist as well as a pessimist ; he is predisposed to msking 
Matrimonial mistakes. His first wife having been an iceberg whom 
he failed to thaw, he allies himself to a voleano which he is power- 
less to quench, gut, Mr. Pinero, the following questions are 
suggestel by your charming play: Would a man bold enough 
"a grapple with the problem which Aubrey Tanqueray attempts 
to solve exhibit subsequently such utter weakness? [s Society 
yf so dreadfully scandalised when, as frequently happens, one 
(its male members marries a lady “ witha past ?"’ Again, Aubrey, by 
hee lrawing his second wife from London society, which is, perhap 

t and leayv her to face the proverbia 
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(6) and the deuce (and the shopkeeper) to pay. 


rigid ordeal of county society, hardly acts as a man of the world. 
It is also difficult to imagine a woman who talks, and looks, 
and walks, and plays, and thinks like Paula, ever having a 
friend or confidant, even in her worst days, like Lady Orreyed. 
And is it quite likely that a man about to take a step such as 
that contemplated in the first act by Aubrey would save even his 
oldest frienis the trouble of finding out that his bride-elect was 
not quite conventional? However, the play, from the rise to the fall 
of the curtain, is a beautiful work of art, and this, perhaps, in some 
measure accounts for the protests against it by so many asses in 
lions’ skins. Mr, Alexander's Aubrey Tanqueray, notwithstanding a 
tendency in the first act to deliver his lines with an intonation more 
generally associated with blank verse, is a carefully-stucied and 
refined piece of acting. I like Mr. Esmond’s Caley Drummle, and 
Mr, Vane Tempest’s Sir George Orreyed is amusing, and at the 
same time kept within bounds, Whatever Miss Maud Millett 
attempts she does well, Her rendering of Ellean was true to the 
life; but what we gained in Ellean we lost of Maud Millett. In 
effect, the part is not quite good enough for her. Mr. Ben Web- 
ster's rendering of Captain Ardale is sufficiently, perhaps a trifle 
excessively, brusque and rugged. Mrs. Patrick Campbell's Paula, in 
its depth and breadth, its delicate touches of light and shade, 
its grasp of the subtleties of Paula’s character, its truth to nature, 
force, is one of the greatest triumphs of 


and its well-balanced 
THE OpD MAN. 


dlern dramatic art, 
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The More the Merrier.—“ Mrs. Othello” 


at Toole’s. 
Here’s another! We seem to have struck a vein of successful 


farcical comedics recently, and its Aunt is not destined to 
bave it all her own way, after all. Mrs. Othello, an adaptat‘on 
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from the French by the late Fred Leslie and Arthur Shirley, was 
greeted with practically continuous laughter on its production at 
Toole’s the other evening. To be truthful (which is ever my aim 
when I see a prospect of throwing off a nas*y one), there is a good 
deal in the piece that is stale, a good deal that isn’t very likely, and 
a good deal that is mere rough-and-tumble horse-play. The first act 
is good (particularly as its reaches its climax), the second act isn’t 
bad, and the third act is—in a sense, that is; the construction’s 
rather good. But, as I have said, the laughter does not fluctuate— 
even at such jokes as torn coats, interchanges of incongruous gar- 
ments, physical danger, ee violence of all descriptions (not 
stopping short of Miss Brough’s expressed desire to “ put on the 
mittens ” with another lady)—and laughter (and good booking) being 
the aim and end of Prose, fa comedy, success may be regarded as 
een aa achieved. 

Not a little is due tothe acting. Miss Brough, one of the most 
perfect comediennes we have, fairly su herself with the 
intensely realistic picture of jealousy, abating no jot of itsartistic value, 
even when taking expert advantage of the comicality of the situation. 
It is a performance which no one with the capacity for artistic 
enjoyment should by any means miss, Another performance of the 
first class is that of Miss Cicely Richards, as a servant girl of tender 
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susceptibisities and a high sense of justice. These two impersona- 
tions stand out vividly amid the excellences of an uncommonly 
grod all-round cast, in which Messrs. Charles Glenny, Percy 

arshall, Geo, Raiemond, W. H. Day, and Julian Cross, and Misses 
Mary Kingsley, Gladys Ffolliott, Maud Abbott, and Blanche 
Horlock are conspicuous for the unflagging heartiness with which 
they keep the game alive. 
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Jack and the Mermaids. 


By A ROYAL AQUARIUM SAILOR. 
WHERE the coral builds there’s a mermaids’ cave, 
At the bottom of the deep blue sea ; 
When the mermaids dance, O tbey make each wave 
Shake and roar right merrilee. 
And one night when old Neptune held a feast, 
And bade Davy Jones to attend, 
In the middle of Sprey said a voice, “ Belay ! 
I’ve just dropped in as a friend.” 
‘*‘ I’m known as Jack the Tar, 
I’ve dropped in as a friend, 
And if there's a chance I'll join in a dance, 
The evening for to spend.” 


All the mermaids blushed and the mermen frowned. 
At the bottom of the deep blue sea ; 

And Neptune he said, well, he’d be drowned, 
And Jones said it didn’t ought to be; 

But Jack sang a song with a new refrain 
Of a glass as a sailor’s star ; 

So he bad a jolly fling at kiss-in-the-ring, 
Then sought the refreshment bar. 

“T'm known as Jack the Tar, 
A decent sort of chum, 

And when I’m getting dry I pipe my weather eye 
Round the Royal A-qua-ri-um !” 

Then Jones, who was gay, called out “ Nep., old chap, 
Tip a tune with a briny air ;” 

But Nep., with three kings, held a hand at nap, 
Said for Jones he did not care. 

Then a row ensued, and the oysters flew, 
And Jack had enough of the spree ; 

Then he woke up on the deck with a crick in his neck, 
Which he wished at the bottom of the sea ! 


“T’m known as Jack the Tar, 
I dropped in as a friend ; 

And now I’ve got a thirst—well, of course it aint the first— 
But I haven't got a sou to spend !” 


THROUGH OLD LONDON—TAKING SHORT CUTS. 
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Society Scenelets. 
III, 

[A drawing room in 8S. Audley 
Street ; Lady Pomeroy watches the 
departure of Professor Newberry, 
with whom she has been talking. 
Captain Featherstone comes up to 


her.] 


Capt. F.—Thank goodness for the 
existence of the working man. 

Lady P.—Certainly. Why? 

Capt. F.—Hasn’t Professor New- 
berry left your side to lecture to 
him? 

Lady P.—Is that why he was 
obliged to go? 

Capt. F.—Yes. Do you regret his 
departure so much ? 

Lady P.—Don’t »e silly. He was 
exceedingly interesting, and his 
manners were charming. He did 
not make me feel my ignorance so 
acutely as those scientific and learned 
people generally do. 

Lord Winterby (coming up). —You 
are talking of Newberry ? 

Lady P.—Yes ; I’ve never met him 
before ; do you know bim? 

Lord W.—I have met him often. 

Lady P.—What do you know abcut 
him? Who is he? 

Capt. F.—Allow me. He is the 
son of ashoemaker ; he won ascholar- 
ship at a Board School and—— 

Lady PP, — Shoemaker! Board 
Schcol ! 

Lord W.—You seem indignant. 

Lady P,— Naturally. Why te 
talked to me—— 

Lord W,—Charmingly, I’m sure. 

Lady P.—That’s what I complain 


of. 

Lord W.—O, I see ; you weuld have 
been better pleased if he had behaved 
badly. 

(Sir Sidney Pomeroy hearing 
the dispute joins in.) 

Sir S. P.—My dear Winterby, we 
all know your democratic views ; but 
I think Lady Pomeroy is quite right 
in this matter. 

Lady P.—Of course; I object to 
being deceived, If these self-made 
young men behave so well, how can 
one distinguish them from real 
gentlemen ? 

Sir 8S. P.—To my mind it seems 
scarcely honest for the lower classes 
to ape their betters. 

Lord W.—Still, there is hope ahead. 
I don’t think in the near future there 


will be any difficulty in distinguishing these well-mannered par- 


venues from the genuine article. 


Lady P,—Ab! that’s right! But what is going to happen? 

Lord W.—Simply this: the manners of people in society are 
growing worse every day. Before long you'll be able to be certain 
that any one who behaves well is—an outsider. 


(Lady P, becomes aware that Lord W.is making fun of her, and 
chang<s the conversation.) 


My Cheerful Old Den. 


Not far from the clouds, but far from the base, 
You'll find me ensconced in my dreamy old place ; 
My furniture’s ancient, pones eeuely antique, 
through age have grown weak ; 
My table is shaky, for it’s been up o’ nights, 
With Bacchus and ’baccy 'mid cheery delights, 
When friends have called round and stayed very late, 
While we’ve chatted and carefully put the world straight. 


You will see o’er the mantel some gifts from old friends, 
A bit of blue china, some odds and some ends; 
A rack that is crowded with fanciful pipes, 


For the backs of my chairs 
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AFTER THE BALL. 


She.—“ Of what are you thinking, dearest ?” 


He.—“ That the man who said life would be endurable, but for its pleasures, must have been in 


the habit of taking his wife to dances.” 


From a carved Russian’s head to the last briar types, 


And photos of many now scattered afar 





Who once hoped 
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to sail over Fame’s moaning bar, 
And decked round the glass you will see many cards 
To dinners and parties with “ kindest regards,” 


On the walls you may notice some picture or 
From fellow Bohemians, done on the “ sprint.” 
Waile a death's head in porcelain stands on a shelf, 

With some knick-knacks and trifles in old-fashioned delf ; 
There are treasures from schoolmates, a sword from a chum, 
And a wonderful instrument for me to thram, 

While hid in one corner, that few seldom view, | 

Is the daintiest, tiniest, pretty maid’s shoe, 


My bookcase, of course, is bursting with tomes— 

With tomes that are bursting, though none of them momes, 
Some written by friends, some 
A Valentine here, and there a job lot, 
All darling compan 
For they have t 





ts, some not, 


far truer than truth, 

power to revive my lost youth, 
Here, daily and nightly, uncaring of men, 
I scribble my rbymes in my cheerful old den, 
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Brief History of a Failure. 
A MAN called Spiggles naturally cannot expect much sympathy in 
w 


a cold-hearted ; mo, ee Spiggles did not om much— 
he didn’t get any speaking. He was a most rtunate 
wretch, too, a ae mikionr blanket directly he entered any office 


on business intent, A few weeks later that office would burst up and 
close. He rained several companies merely by putting his name on 
the Board of Directors, and no matter what he touched, failure was 
sure to result, On and off be was associated with about a score 
different firms, all doing various kinds of profitable business till he 
came along, and then somehow they wriggled and squirmed for a 
and toppled over, Oh! Spiggles was a sparkling man! 
course he must dabble with newspapers. He was connected 
with three or four, was this killing man. All dead now, naturally, 
Ob, be was a killing man in his way, I can tell you, was Spiggles ! 

At last he such a bad name 
that if the fine had not been so 
heavy for such trifles, several men 
would have banged Bpigglee right 
off. They christened bim Failure 
instead, to save the expenses, and 
Failure stuck to him as long as he 
lived, But Spiggles was not quite 
such an Ase as his kind friends 
thought him. Occasionally he bal 
an original idea or two. He bad 
one brilliant notion that pretty 
nearly knocked the bottom out of 
the world. 

He wrote a play. 

A ghastly, shameless play, full 
of murder, rapine, second-band 
jokes and a ramping skeleton. He 
raid it was his own skeleton, the 
family affair that be had found in 
the cupboard one day. So he 
lugged it into this play of his. By 
some accident or the other tle 
piece was actually produced, though 
nobody knew the title till they gut 
inside the theatre, and this is what 
they found on the programme— 


FAILURE ; 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL Stupy. 
By ODONAJAB SPIGGLES. 


That made ’em sit up a bit, I 
can tell you, and the auditorit m 
smiled, But it was a die-away 
smile, and wouldn't bold out ; for, 
would you believe it? that abomin- 
able thing was a howling success ! 
Talk about paradoxes! Here was 
a Villainous “ Failure” a success ! 
Written in the worst of bad taste, 
it caught on. It was Spiggles’ 
only joke, and a jolly profitable 
one, too, Brershodey said, “ Have 
you seen Spiggles’ ‘ Failure?’” and 
everybody went, and Spiggles 
netted about twenty thousand 
pounds over that “ Failure,” and 
retired into the odour of sanctity 
with the proceeds, There never was 
such a success as that “ Failure ” 
was, “Our Boys” was nowhere, 
and O, Spiggles was the man who 
did it, and went off with the 
“splosh,” Hang Spiggles! at any 


now, isn't it?” 
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THE NEW CASTE. 
Lady Gwendoline Stilton.— “London's awfully dull just 


Lord Camembert,—“ Yes, Hardly anybody in town except 
people who call each other celebrities, you know.” 
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rate. You can’t trust anybody in this world. They're bound to 
deceive you in some way, same as O, Spiggles deceived us, 


A Narrow Escape. 

EVERFLIRT.—“ I had a close squeak at breakfast-time. Did you 
see me hustle one of the two letters that came for me into my 
trousers pocket ?” 

CHOLLEYCHUMMIE,—“ Yes, Something rather secret, I suppose ?”’ 

EVERFLIRT.—“ Not a bit of it. Merely a business letter from a 
tradesman.” 

CHOLLEYCHUMMIE,—*“ Then what made you whip it out of sight so 
hastily ?” 

EVERFLIRT.—“ Why, you see, the other one—which I laid down 
so casually by my plate—was from an old flame of mine. I wouldn’t 
have my wife know its contents for ten pounds. And, of course, my 
little dodge quite took her attention away from it. I don’t suppose 
she even saw it, so anxious was she 
to get to know all about the one I 
had hidden. Well, then, when you'd 
left the room, she let out at me, and 
wanted to kaow what it was I was 
concealing from her. I gave hera 
lecture about her habit of prying 
into trifles, showed her the letter 
—the commonplace business letter 
—and then, witb the utmost sang- 
JSroid, pocketed the other one.” 

CHOLLEYCHUMMIE.—* But when 
she found she’d found a mare's nest 
didn't she wart to see that other 
one ?” 

EVERFLIRT.—“ No; I made her 
so ashamed of her curiosity and 
suspicion that she didn’t dare ask 


for that !” 
Gas! 


Ir what the papers say is true— 
It often is, alas !|— 

The Companies are going to 
Increase the price of gas! 

Now is it dearth of coal accounts 
For such a measure— meant 

To keep their dividend amounts 
About the right per cent. ? 

Or is it that, in mass and class, 
The Companies dislike 

The present sinful waste of ‘gas’ 
On Home Rule and the Strike? 


A Wail from the Tub. 


TiMeEs, sir, is hard, so says our 
laundry wench, 

Since gents all try their washing 
to retrench ; 

Once, shirts and collar daily they'd 
renew, 

But ’stead of one day now they 
wear them two. 

Nay, more, if 1 may judge from cuff 
and sleeve, 

And all the soda wanted, I believ« 

That some who wore them three 
now make it four. 

Thus handicapped, how can a laun- 
dry score ? 


WHEN a mechanic goes on the 
mash does he use machinery ? 


—— 
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The Conscientious Oabman. 


TRUE Virtue often will abound 
Where least expected to be found ; 
Then hear a story true 
Of Peter William James McNabb, 
The Driver of a Hansom Cab, 

To illustrate this view. 


——— 
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Now Peter, though of low degree, 
Was very early taught to see 
The path of virtue plain ; 
Towards its goal he eet his face ; 
No base designs e’er found a place 
Within his artless brain. 


His Moral Sense no one impeached, 
Though the extent to which it reached 
But very few could guess ; 
His Rectitude was undenied, 
And morbidly hypertrophied 
His Conscientiousness. 


One day unto his cab there came 
A youth with the high-sounding name} 
That our patricians bear, 
Adolphus Mandeville Fitzprout, 
Who paid him, after getting out, 
Just twice his proper fare. 





This made poor Peter much distressed, 

The unearned guerdon broke bis rest 
And poisoned all his food; 

it exercised his simple brain 

How he might pay it back again 
Without appearing rude. 
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For days and weeks this guileless man 
Remained devising many a plan 
To set his mind at rest, 
Until at last on one he hit 
That seemed in every way most fit 
To serve his purpose best. 
But though the steps this scheme comprised 
Were admirably well devised, 
Compact and superfine, 
Yet Peter found that weeks rolled by 
Ere came an opportunity 
To practise his design. 
At length Adolphus once again 
Employed his cab, to catch a train 
At distant Waterloo, 
And bade him drive his very best, 
For time was short and he was pressed, 
And must be there by two. 


Then Peter felt the hour had struck, 
And blessed his stars and his good luck 
That now his chance bad come ; 
The money he could not restore, 
For that had gone some weeks before 
Within the “ Miller's Thumb.” 
But yet he felt "twould make things square 
If he should now repay his fare 
Those miles of drive he owed ; 
And so set off at gentle trot 
To go to Waterloo, but not, 
Perhaps, the shortest road, 
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He took him all through Camden Town, 
Past Islington. and onwards down 
Where Seven Dials meet ; 
From thence, his course pursuing still, 
He went up Constitution Hill, 
Park Lane, and Oxford Street. 


Neglecting all his fare’s remarks, 
He circled round the Royal Parks, 
And in Pall Mall was seen, 
From whence he drove along the Strand, 
Up Drury Lane. Long Acre, and 
Away to Kensal Green. 
His motives were the very best, 
To pay his debt and interest 
Was all that he desired, 
And, though te knew a s*orter cut, 
He would have gone by Brixton, but 
The horse was getting tired. 
The debt was paid ; although ‘twas night 
sefore the cab arrived in sight 
Of Waterloo again, 
Yet Peter’s heart was blithe and clear, 
Though he was very sad to hear 
Adolphus missed his train ! 


Forks before Fingers. 


FINGERS were male before forks, we know: at the same time ¢o 


rer nite} a nite 
cnh—use a pitch-fork 
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True Stories.—No. V. 
WORLDLY WIsDoM, 


THERE was once a clever journalist who wrote for a great daily news- 
paper. Though he had served his proprietors faithfully during a long 
period, and had borne the burden and heat of the day, he was not in his 
declining years in affluent circumstances. On the contrary, he was 
extremely impecunious, and it was whispered that fer many of the 
bare necessities of life he was indebted to those people whose in- 
terest he had, at one time or another, and directly or indirectly, been 
able to further in print. Tradesmen, asa rule, are not ungrateful 
for “ puffs,” and these our journalist would on occasion slip into 
his articles with a dexterity of plausible innecence that—if it were 
possible—might deeeive even the very elect. But as he grew older 
his opportunities of doing good to himself by stealth became rarer 
and rarer. Matters assumed a desperate complexion when his eldest 
daughter was about to be married, and it devolved upon the 
jourealist to furnish forth a wedding breakfast. Not to do the thing 
handsomely would have meant social extinction ; but how to do the 
thing at all would have puzzled the brain of a Dick Swiveller. 

As regards the eatables, he felt no anxiety. The confectioners 
of the period had a sufficiently “lively sense of favours to 
come” to be perfectly capable of providing the feast without money 
and without price. But what about the wine? 

About that time a dinner of wine merchants was announced, 
This was to be a great affair, a turning poiot in the trade. German, 
French, Italian, Spanish and Australian wine-growers were to be 
present, and you may be sure that cards of invitation were sent out 
to the principal London newspapers. A moment's reflection con- 
vinced our hero that here was his opportunity. But, unfortunately, 
the journal for which he wrote had recently contracted the dis- 
agreeable habit of sending younger men than he to many functions 
which he would gladly have graced. 

Under these circumstances strong action became imperative. 
With a happy inspiration he presented himself before his editor, and 
addressed him thus :— 

“T have to make a complaint. For nearly 25 years I have 
worked for you to the best of my ability, however small.” 

“ Not at all,” murmured the Editor, uneasily, 

“ Allow me to continue,” said the jouinalist, “ As I was saying, a 
man can only do his best, and that I havedone. Put ”—here he laid 
a tremendous stress—“‘ there is one thing at which I do draw the line, 
and that is attending public dinners. A man at my time of life 
ought not to be asked to fill a rdle which is at the best undignified, 
and is anyhow more suited to younger members of the staff.” 

“1s that all you have to say?” inquired the editor, “If so, I do 
not think I reed detain you, Mr. ——” 

After the journalist's departure the Editor made it his business to 
learn whether there was any public dinner to be reported that week. 
On hearing that the wine merchants proposed to hold revel within a 
few days, he instructed a subordinate to write to Mr. and 
dlesire him to report the affair for the paper. 

On the morrow our hero waited upon his chief, and appeared to be 
tn a towering rage. 

“ You bave told me off for this ignominious duty, and after what 
I said to you yesterday ?”’ he exc'aimed. 

The Editor bowed. “ Very well, then,” cried the journalist, “I 
beg to tell you that I shall mvt go! and I shall never go to a dinner 
again |” 

“ Your resolution, if adhered to,” replied the Editor, with chilling 
hauteur, ‘* will probably cost you your position on this paper.” And 
with that he left the room. Everybody in the office thought that a 
frightful scene had taken place in the editorial sanctum, and the 
sub-editor and many of the staff implored Mr. to reconsider his 
determination. At last our journalist yielded to entreaty. He 
went to the dinner after all, like a good boy, and as he crept into 
bed about 1.30 a,m., he said to his wife : 

“It’s all right, dear, I’ve got the wine !” 


The First Oold Air. 


[With apologies to the shade of him who wrote The First Grey Hair.) 
THE pater at his firestove with hand upon his brow, 
Sits gazing on the “ ornament” that decks it even now, 
Although the glass is falling fast, and, O, what makes him swear ? 
Coals still are rising whilst he feels the first cold nippiug air. 


Time was, not many days ago, that Summer’s beaming face 

Lit up his life, and made his home a bright and sunny place ; 
What time, although her favours seemed a trifle just too much, 
They flattered him that distant far was Winter's icy touch. 


And’now he feels the first cold air, and thinks it quite a crime 
To charge for coal two pounds a ten— perbaps five by Christmas time, 
Whoknows? Such thoughts fresh bitterness adds to his keen regret 
For the longfand glorious Summer that none will e’er forget. 
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Pretty Souls! 


WOMEN take a deep interest in politics as we know ; and at the 
Antipodes, party spirit runs exceedingly high. Ladies ordinarily 
muster in considerable force in the gallery set apart for them in the 
New Zealand Upper House. Nevertheless, when the announcement 
was made the other day that the women of New Zealand were hence- 
ferth to enjoy the franchise, not a single representative of the fair 
sex was present to greet the joyful news, The absence of the 
women caused much remark, because no one knew exactly how 
matters were going to turn out, and many persons believed that 
Lord Glasgow would, before giving his assent te a revolutienary 
proposal, refer the matter to England. Lord Glasgow, however, 
gave his adhesion to the Electoral Bill of 1893 with an unexpected 
alacrity, with the result that women are now entitled to vote for 
ane nega et candidates in New Zealand. They were not very 

een to learn their fate, as the empty benches showed. But a 
correspondent supplies the key to their apparent apathy. A 
“ Society " wedding was in progress a few yards off! Pretty Souls! 


Food for Mind or Body. 


Is it right to include the “ Ettrick Shepherd's Tales” in a cata- 
logue of Hog Products at the stores? 


THE man who;goes on the stage is always sure of something. If 
he fails to become a full-blown Tree* he can at least become a stick. 


——— ———— 








*This is a figurative expression, 


MEN IN FRONT. 
No. 2.—MR, MACKAY ROBERTSON. 

















LIKE most of the “ Scots wha hae” believing that “there is a tide 
in the affairs, &c.,” he took it at the flood, and, arriving at the Strand, 
so far from being stranded, floated on to fame and fortune, bringing 
the house he so ably manages along with him, He is the popular 
Willie Edouin’s right hand, and his management in front is as 
complete and {thorough as that behind at the favourite little 
house. His chief characteristics are his courtesy and 
temper, not forgetting the overcoat be wears in winter, which is 
fearfully and wonderfully made, and is an object of admiring awe 
to the gamins of the neighbourhood, He is a perfect manager and 


a capital fellow, 
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A Good Gallery. 


Our Man about Town dropped in at the 19th Cenury Gallery, 
and reports most highly of that artistic institution, He reports 
pear, favourably of the following :—“ A Sequestered Pool,” 

y R. T, Jackson; “Moslem,” by Harry Payne; Miss Dixon's 
“ Pilgrim,” Mr, Kinnaird’s “Suffolk Stream,” Mr. Aldridge’s “ At 
Shoreham, Sussex,” and “In the North Sea,” and Mr. Frank 
Batson's “ Hodge's Halting Place” and “ Approach to the Village” 
(a carefully studied and masterfully-rendered picture). Mr. R. J. 
Marriott exhibits a couple of pieces which smack of the brine. 
Perhaps the gem of the Gallery is “ Sunrise in the Mediterranean,’ 
a daring but faithful rendering by the Hon. Harold Mostyn. 


- ' 
Miss Ada Bilton has two ‘apital portraits at 
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A TALE OF A PUG, 


picture, “ Carting Home the Bracken,” which our M, A. T. was not 
surprised to find marked “Sold.” Altogether the 19th Century 
Gallery affords a show wherein a pleasant and “profitable hour may 
be passed by all lovers and connoisseurs of art. . 


Odds and Ends—Mostly Odd at the End. 


THERE is a startling rumour abroad that when Mr, [rving returns 
to these British shores it is his intention to give a matinée at the 
Lyceum for the Decayed Supers’ Asylum, the entire performance to 
be given by those original gentlemen who have, from time to time, 
been in the habit of taking bim off, in other words imitating him. 
Great Scott! Why there'll be more Johnnies on the stage than in 


. 


the auditorium if hedoes! Wish he would, though, we should know 


p 
where we are then! 
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Jefferson’s Compromise. 


Mr. JEFFERSON, one morning, was the recipient of various congratu- 
lations and requests, some of the latter being more forcible than 
flattering. The subject was the choice of a suitable Christian name 
for his first-born. 

Uncle Andrew expressed the hope that Ais side of the family would 
not be forgotten on this occasion of all others. 

His mother-in-law was equally anxious that the baby should be 
christened “ Matthew,” after its maternal grandfather. 

Mr. Hartwig, bowever—Jefferson’s particular friend —begged him, 
as a favour, not to handicap the youngster with a hideous common- 

lace name like “ John,” or 
+‘ William.” or “ James,” but 
to call him “ Bernard,” or 
« Reginald,” ani neéver to 
mind what people thought. 
Personally the happy father 
preferred the name of 
“Oswald” to any other; 
while the equally happy 
mother, as far as her say in 
the matter went, advocated 
the adoption of ** Sylvester” 
as being far and away the 
prettiest mame, as well as 
her particular favourite. 

Finally Miss Phipps, the 
maiden aunt of Jefferson, 
with a long purse and a 
short cough, in whem he 
had very reasonable ex- 
pectations. expressed — or, 
rather, enjoin d—that the 
baby should not be called by 
its father’s name (but, pre- 
sumably, a‘ter the gentle- 
man whose untimely deatb 
had left her a spinster), 
otherwise, she added, she 
would consider herself 
specially slighted. How to 
compromise the affair with- 
out offending any of these 
good people was a matter 
of no little difticulty. 

As an aid to further re- 
flection, he wrote down the 
list of names in the order 
in which they were sug- 
gested, including his own 
Suggestion, as follows :— 

Andrew 
Matthew 
Bernard 
Reginald 
Oswald 
Sylvester 
Edward 

In the effort to compare 
their relative merits in 
euphony and appearance, 
he made the brilliant dis- 
covery that by reading the 
list as an acrostic, and com- 
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The Latest Lexicon. 


PART V. 


LACTFAL,—A word applied to a fluid which in London is remark- 
able for its lack of Jae, 
LENT.—An appropriate name for “a time of mortification "— 
since that which is dent brings mortification too often. 
LOV+-LETTERS,—L, O, V, and E. 
LYRE.—A stringed instrument. More commonly, a stringer of the 
long bow. 
MACHINATION.— Scotland. And why is Scotland a macky-nation? 
Because all the Macs come from there. 
Moon.—A target for im- 
poverished householders, 
MYSELF. — A_ universal 





, | favourite, 

t! ‘= . Neurosis. —The literary 
| |! Slt] ten man’s apology for throwing 
| |} VT} ihe the inkstand at his wife's 
U re] zh H t head 

- vJ 1 ' G | an : y : ’ ” ry’ 
eT On | BMY Next “ Worxip.” — The 
Vat Ly | j i forthcoming issue of a 

— ‘ j | ———— 


— 1 certain journal, 
NOTABILITY. — What a 


min of no-ability can 
never become. 
OUNCE. — Sixteen 


“drams.” Enough to make 
a man walk ounce-steadily. 

OuUTPUT.--An intoxicated 
man at 12.30 a.m. 


PART YI. 


PHILOSOPHER.—A man 
who bears with Job-worthy 
patience and fortitude all 
the losses and crosses Pro- 
vidence sends — to other 
people. 

POETRY - WRITING, — A 
diversion that keeps hope- 
less imheciles from perpe- 
trating more harmful 
vagaries, 

POLYSTYLE. — The stile, 
Mary, where we sat side by 
side, 

PROVERB, — A cwt. of 
truth in a 2 lb. bag. 

QUARTER-DAY,— A day 
fraught with pa(y)in’ for 
most of us, 

READER.--One who takes 
his afternoon nap in the 
Library of the British 
Museum. 

RePuBLIC.—A common- 
wealth, Without the “ re,” 
a house where the common 
wealth goes to. 

Rose, — The most spa- 
cious roof in the world. 
More things done under 7 
simultaneously than under 
any other. 









py 


{s DP ae Ps 
(ITAA feast bait, 


ca 1h dae tR.--F lyi sport: 

bining the initials, the - Rumour.--F lying re i 

result would be a satisfac- frequently, lymg repor 
WISHED HE HADN’T SAID IT. also. 


tory name, comprising, in a 
sense, the whole selection. 

The child was therefore 
christened “ Ambrose,” and 
the name, as might have been expected, instead of pleasing everybody, 
pleased nobody. All the explanation in the world won’t mend matters. 

Uncle Andrew has taken offence 

His mother-in-law says he ought to be ashamed of himself. 

Hartwig thinks the whole thing is a good joke, and says the fable 
of the man and his ass isn’t in it. 

Jefferson himself is disgusted. 

His wife is disgusted. 

And Miss Phipps, being specially slighted, bas made a codicil, 
and cut him off without a shilling. 


Fair Game. 
IF a stock rises when you wish it to fall, what should you do 7/— 
W hy grinand bear it, of course, 


She.—* Your step suits mine admirably !” 
He.—“ 30 glad! 'specially as I dance so dreadfully badly ! 


SHILLELAGH,.— Polite em- 
Phasis of an Irishman’s 
argument, 

SLANG. — Not included by Lindley Murray in the “ a of 
speech :” yet a very considerable part of speech of the present day. : 

SPADE.—Something that, when youre in a blazing hot temper, 
you recklessly call a spade. 


Query. 
Why will leather manufacturers always engage 4 = = name 
is Robert ?—Because a Bob is always as good as two tanners. 


How is it one can generally purchase things at a low price on 


board ship ?—Because there is generally @ sail on. ‘ 
No, common-places are not always under the control of the Com- 


. . : . , 
mon Council, What a ridiculous question | 
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Sell me an Isle, that I may hold the seas, 


* The waves are mine 
Am satiate with Empire and the toil 

Of ceaseless strife, and fain would hold in peace 
That which I have. 
But ij] becomes a State so young as thou. 

Sell me an Isle ; see, here is gold, bright gold, 

Gold that men work for, murder for, and crave 
Through life till death, perhaps beyond, who knows ? 
Give thy commercial] instincts play, and take 


This wave of doubt that bids me hesitate 
To plunge thus blindly at the gilded bait ? 
For dim and misty memories crowd my mind, 
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A CONSOLATION. 
The Captain.—1 say, Jack’s gone a purler at the last hedge— clean thrown ! 
Her Ladyship.—How did be fall? 


The Captain.—On his bead, ; 
Her Ladyship.—That's all right. He couldn’t have fallen on a thicker part. 


The Bear and His Greece Held the proud Persian in check and at bay, 
THE BEAR, 


Welcomed pale death, as a guest and a bride for you, 


; Left you the regions of Freedom to sway. 
Sell me an Isle ; for, see, good gifts I bring, Say, would you barter your late regained birthright ? 
And shadowed power of mighty armaments, Set against gold the life blood of my veins ? 
And all the pomp of vast Imperial sway. Gold-purchased helot with never an earth-right, 
, Rot in your chains ! 
And vie with her who soon will vainly boast, Cuorus oF Ports, DRAMATISTS, AND HISTORIANS. 


" And fear me not, for I Hellas! Hellas! Our country, we call you who made you 


The theme of our stories, 

Till the mind and the might of all peoples obeyed you, 
Observing your glories. ; 

Then you fell! But, new risen, are welcomed of nations, 
And now you would falter, 

And bend your proud neck, ‘mid a world’s lamentations, 
Again to tke balter, 


Believe me, friend, distrust 


The offered gift—for gift indeed it is ; Helots! Heroesthat were! Are ye proud then no longer 
But, as a pledge of faith, one little Isle |! Of all your past actions? 
GREECE (Soliloguises). Is your love now of gold ttan of glory grown stronger ? 

Sell him an Isle, when all too small am I? _ Has gold such attractions ? h i 
But all too poor, and then one little Isle. Rise |! Oh, rise and be men; we are with you to cheer you, 

How it charms my ears to catch the sound. : Though «mpty your coffers. hat f ? 
Gold, that I've searched the earth to find, is mine ; All the nations are for you, and, therefore, what fear you 
E’en for the asking—and one little Isle. Refuse the Bear's offers | 
And yet, what means this surging in my breast, THE BEAR, 


You waste our time; this meditation seems 
An insult, for we sue not, but command. 


Avd half-forgotten deeds spring up uncalled ; GREECE (Quietly, but firmly). 
And all my beroes of the mighty past Cume weal or woe, or victory or death, 
Are with me—voices in the air, With all the horrors of unequal war, 
SHADE OF A LEONIDAS. Our dead upbraid us, and—we hold our own ! 


Hellas, I lived for you, fought for you, died for yon ; [Fux.—And it is to le heped they will} 
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THE BEAR AND—-GREECE. (See verses opposite.) 
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THE CHURCH CONGRESS—"HIGH" CHURCH 
AND “LOW” CHURCH, 


A Study in Pronouns. 


WHEN the twoth person singular * Thou’ 
I And the oneth person singular “ 1" 

Get together, it’s singular how 

They can cxecrate, sit on, decry, 
And condemn with demoniae glee 
The poor threeth person singular © He.’ 
For, alas! and alas! and alack ! 
Whited tombs are internally black, 


THou lle And the heart of the “ Lord of the Earth’ 


Is deceitful and wicked from birth 
And the way of this poor sinful world seems to be 
That from“ 1" and from “Thou” little merey vets © H 


Of these whispers empbatic and sly 
Prithee say what the import may be 
‘Tis the oneth person singular “1” 
And the threeth person singular “ He 
Driving seandal’s deep-furrowing plough 
O'er the twoth person singular “ Thou.’ 
Mor, if Friendship were fully displayed, 
She would prove a bicephalous maid ; 
And albeit—to “ Thou "—" 1" and“ He” 
Very deeply indebted may be, 
Yet the fact is the same, It is singular how 
“LT” and “ He” will, remorseless, stick pins into ‘* Thor 


Téte -a-tete oor their muffins and ten 
What eonspirators look we on now! 
‘Tis the threeth person singular “ He" 
And the twoth person sinvular * Thou,” 
And in scornful invectives they vie 
‘Gainst the oneth person singular * 1," 
And, alas! that the heaven-viven sou! 
Should so far towards Tartarus rol! 
As to tind the least atom of bliss 
In triangular meanness like this 
For a Judas exposed at each angle we apy 
When we tind lle” and I) have bee 
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Brag and Bag. 


IN all the land over, 

From Berwick to Dover, 
No creature at boasting and bounce 

Is Benjortlekin’s leader ; 

Which fact, gentle reader, 
Accounts for the vivid accounts 

He's been giving us lately 

Of how he can greatly 
Thin out the perdicid@ yang ; 

And how, at his firing, 

A partridge expiring 
Succeeds to cach far-booming bang, 

At last on the First, he 

Went northward, bloodthirsty ; 
And aye, as the partridges hopped 

Up trom terra affrizhted, 

Right at ‘em, clear-sighted, 


He popped, and he popped, and be popped I 


Not footaore or weary, 
But chortling and cheery 
And looking the bliss that he felt, 
Bold Benjortlekin nightly 
Came awagyvering lightly 
To where his fair feminines dwelt ; 
And in sitting-room seated, 
The ladies entreated 
Their hero to charm them with vain 
Dissertations on how his 
Ky regious prowess 
Hal numberless partridyes slain, 
And their eyes proudly vlistened, 
As meekly they listened 
They oft their embroidery dropped 
With excitement, to hear his 
Replies to the queries 
They popped, and they popped, and they popped ! 


Stentor an shouters 
And vehement spouters 
Your lung-shattered folk would be thought ; 
And it’s corpulent fellows 
Who're zealous to tell us 
What acrobat feats they have wrought. 
In fact, there are few men 
Who are not so human 
As to claim the distinctions they lack, 
And, in spite of Benjortle- 
Kin's boasting, poor mortal, 
He'd miss if he tired at a stack ! 
True, he bore heavy game bags, 
But into those same bags 
The birds, only bought, had been dropped 
By a poulterer lightly, 
Within whose shop nightly 
He popped, and he popped, and he popped ! 


Dy 





WHAT IT MIGHT HAVE COME TO. 
Bronw (log.).—" Delighted to see you, old boy. Take off—! 
mean keep on—your overcoat ; it’s rather chilly in here, and 


firs With coal at 424, a ton, 
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All Sorts and Oondi- 
tions of Caricatures, 


Plain and Ooloured. 
A NOVEL WITH A PURPOSE, 
By BALTER WhsANnT, 
CHAPTER I, — GIRTON, 

“T SHALL, of course, take my 
degrees by degrees; then I shall 
become @ Professor of Logic, My 
dear, have you never considered 
what a wide ficld there is for 
woman's work in the re-arrangement 
of the science of pure logic? But 
what career will you adopt?” 
So saying, the speaker, a fair, broad. 
browed beautiful girl, looked in- 

quiringly at her companion, 

“7,” replied her Companion, a 
fairer, browder-browed, more beau- 
tiful girl, shall devote my life to 
the amelioration of the manners otf 
the masses, I shall vo down into 
the Kast Mud, and work among the 
workers in their workhouses, I shall 
teach the match-making girls and 
their omatch-makine mammas to 
strike, I shall 

“Jane Hopkins exclaimed the 
first speaker, “You are a little 
fool [”’ 

“ Kliza Tomkins,” retorted Mis 
Hopkins, “ you are an impudent cat, 
and I should like to smack you,” 


i 


se ‘ , 99 “48 wr ’ an te : . , 
Jane,’ replied Klixa, will Wife of his Bosom.—* What charming notices you get, 


never speak to you avain,” 

“Kliza,” shricked Jane, “if you 
do not leave my apartment in- 
Stantly tT shall pull your hair down {" 
And her eyes, as she said this, flashed 89 ominously that Kliza bea 
a hasty retreat, 

As soon as she was alone, Jane Hopkins became catalept ie, and liad 
& most beautiful dream, a really wonderful dream, Her charming 
sittiny-room at Girton faded away, and she found herself amony the 
workers of the Kast. And it seemed to her unsophisticated mind 
that the workers spoke in an unknown language, and the language 
grew louder and louder, and presently she heard a man say it was 
bad language, but he did nothing to make it better, nothing, At 
last she felt compelled to speak, and she told the people she was 
come to work with them, and the people laughed at her, But she 
worked and worked till a change came over the place. And the 
workers left off working and came to see her work, and there was no 
more demand and no more supply, and no misery, and no money, 
and no nothing, And presently there sprang up a most beautiful 
Palace of Delights, with lecture rooms, and workshops, and yards for 
breaking stones in, and classical concerts and museums, and the 
most wonderfully stupid trustees that were ever seen, and a large 
room for them to quarrel in, and there were no silly amusements, no 
dancing, no novels, no intoxicants, no nothing, And there was a 
notice posted up outside that if the people were not good and cle ee 
and respectable, they would be compelled to enter the Palace and go 
throuvh the whole widdy round of breathless excitement ; and the 
people read the notice and were so frightened that they emiyrated 
ch masse; and the Kast End became a sylvan solitude ; and Jan 
Hopkins recovered from her cataleptic fit, and determined to se 
that dream through. 


them ?”’ 


CHAPTBR IL—BELGKAVIA, 


Ina magniticently-furnished drawing-room in Belgrave Syuare, 
sat a thoroughly up-to-date Johnonie, with despair written upon every 
line of his handsome countenance, He had but an hour Lefore been 
told that his reputed father was not his father, but that he was 
merely the child of an old retainer of the house—in fact, the family 
chimney-sweep, It was a bitter blow, An hour ago he was Vavasour 
Cholmon leley, with all the world before him : now he was Jack 
Buggins, with all world behind him. jut—ha!l ha!—happy 
thought, had he not, like most men of his station, been taught a 
trade? Was he not an accomplished shoeblack ! Rather ! what 
do you think, dear boy? He would go down to the place from 
whence he came, and earn an honest living. There was no reason 
why he should, his adopted father being ready and willing to keep 


him il} lux iry b foro URE Ken } na at wi ] 4 Anil r} vert, 





Proud Literary Mushand, 
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THE ART OF LOG ROLLING. 


and so nicely written, too—Who docs 


‘“ [do them myself!” 


CHAPTER IlI,—BETHNAL GREEN, 

Reader, take our hand, for we are in the wilds of the unknown 
Kast, Here are the toilers and moilers of our great Metropolis. 
Bill the Burglar, who makes bis thousand a year, jostles Mary, the 
Work girl, who caras a penny a day in the Busy Season, There goes 
a coster, the simple-minded sentimental coster, whom you all know 
40 well, and there stands the Sturdy, Burly Wechanic, waiting forthe 
public-houses to open, And here is Jack Baggins arm in arm with 
Jane Hopkins, He is tkinking what nice, well-educated persons the 
Work-girls are; and she is thinking what clean, intelligent, tidy 
young men Shoeblacks must be, They are talking about the Palace 
of Delights, which is rising from the ruins of a gin palace, and about 
their wedding, which is to be on the opening day of the same, and 
about ameliorating the masses, and political economy, and about all 
the things engayed couples generally do talk about. He has lost 
his Waterbury and she has had her pocket picked, but what does 
that matter? They are happy, deliriously, madly, blindly happy. 

CHAPTER 1V,—THE PALACE OF DELIGHTS, 

The Valace is opened, and the trustees are quarrelling in their 
private room, Jack Buggins, once more known as Vavasour Chol- 
mondeley, and his wife, née Hopkins, are doing the grand tour, And 
the masses? Oh, yes, of course, the masses to be sure, Well, to tell 
you the truth, the masses don't seem to be very excited, and, with 
the exception of the fact that they resolutely decline to enter the 
Palace on any pretext whatever, they seem to be precisely where 
they were before this novel was written. 


The Lucky Shilling? 


WHEN young and immature, 
Every “ bob” that I'd secure 
(Believing in the maxim that a shilling with a hole insit 
Brought luck to its possessor), 
| woull fix against the press, or  ; 
Kitchen table, or the chiffonnier, and burrow, like a mole, in it, 
That's when I wasa boy! 


Kor the superstitious craze 
Of those very silly days 

| feel that fortune’s chid me with satanical 
For now that I'm unwilling 


To break into “any shilling. 
‘with even more celerity 


severity ; 


Bi 


I am lriveng* t ym ak: holes in tnem 
Than when I was a boy! 
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Our Lovers’ Chat. 


It is indeed a sorrowful lot “ BLusH Rose” has to endure! 

She has been trying to get married for the last thirty years, and 
cannot find a man with sufficient chivalry to join her in the cere- 
mony. She has tried everything, from giving out that she is very 
r ich to fainting in gentlemen’s arms, but all to no purpose, She is 
al ways cut out by some “upstart little chit.” Never mind, Blush 
Rose, do not give way to despair, “ while there is life there is hope.” 


“Nasty Beast” wishes she was dead ! 

She has bad a quarrel with her lover. She does not remember 
what it was about, but the called him “all the (bad) names she 
could lay her torgue to,” sent back all bis letters, and wouldn't see 
him when he called. And now he has taken he at her word— 
* ign't it hateful of him?” Most certainly it is, and the best thing 
“ Nasty Beast” can do is to make him apo ogise. 

* oe * 

I have not the ieast hesitation in assuring ‘“‘ PICOTEE,” that a girl of 
twelve may fall in love if she wants to; and it is ridiculous for her 
parents to oppose her marriage with the man of her heart, though he 
is, as she says, “ sixty, and lives in the workhouse.” Poverty should 
never be a bar to the affections. 

* * ~ ” 

‘* TENTERHOOKS ” is in love with the policeman on the beat, but 
cannot tell whether he reciprocates the sentiment. She wants to 
knew what I would advise her to de, Itie very simple. Ask him, 

* a = = 

I am inclined to request “Tommy” to “ ask me another.” 

There are six girls, whom he knows, he says, all;young, beautiful, 
and rich, and all desperately in love with him. He wants to know 
whether he cannot marry them al!, We fancy not. There can be 
no harm in trying, however. 

4 - os * 

“ Mousig”: Certainly; if you are in love with him and cannot 
get an introduction, introduce yourself and tell him all about it.— 
“LORNA Doong:” The letters anid photograph, but not the 

resents,—“ INQUIRER :” Try blacking for your boots,—“ Form :” 

© man, on meeting a gir) for the first time, bas a right to kiss and 
embrace her fervently. 1 wonder at you!—‘‘GINGER:” If a dry 
cloth will not remove the smears from your face, try soap and water, 
“Jane :” Of course, if he shakes hands with you it is tantamount 
to @ proposal.—“ WONDERING ONE:” There can be no possible 
harm in your trying to win him, even if he is “engaged to 
another,” Al]’s fair in love.—“ ScotcH LAssiz:” Slap his face, — 
“ HELOIBE:” Try the corsets upside down ; perhaps they will fit 
that way. OUR OWN Pussy. 











“TUT! TUT ° 


“Poor old Johnny Morgan's just die@, at th 
and ten years,” J Tgan J » & © age of a hundred 


* Dear, dear! : Drink again, I suppose !” 
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THROUGH OLD LONDON-—TAKING SHORT CUTS. 





No. 14.—Roop LANE, 


Company in Distress. 
“Ttaly professes to be in want of money.”—Star. 


OLD Mother Italy sat on the shore 
Of the Mediterranean, dozing, 
When a tumult broke in on the sound of her snure, 
And she rose from her peaceful reposing. 
Her eyes became lurid, her cheeks became glum, 
And she uttered a sigh of impatience, 
For a numberless number of people had come 
Round about her from numberless nations. 
And to good Bishop Hatto’s, when on him dropped in 
The big Rat Deputation, her fears were akin ! 


Old Mother Italy rapped out a cuss : 
‘“ Blank—hyphen—dash—asterisk—blank ! Will 
You kindly inform me instanter why thus 
You've invaded my region so tranquil ?” 
Then the spokesman b2fore her an olive branch held : 
“ We are friends, gentle dame : let your anger b2 quelled !” 


Old Mother Italy murmured, “ Expound !” 
And the spokesman observed, “ Here be many 

Good masters of firms that are said to be sound, 
Yet whose business is worth not a penny. 

Here be sleek J—b—z B—f—rs and Montague Tiggs ; 
Here be parsons who feed upon kippers ; 

Q.C.s who can’t pay for their gowns and their wigs ; 
And esteemed public men, who are dippers 

In funds that belong to the public. In short, 
Here be myriads of people before you 

Who are deemed to be rich, yet are naught of the sort ; 
And we've come all this way to implore you 

To tip us a grip of your flipper, old lass, 

For we hear that, like us, you are barren of brass!” 


Grateful and Oomforting. 


Lodger Jones, desiring to be comfortable, trought he would have 
some Epps's cocoa, He made a fire in his bedroom grate, of course, 
and, whilst rousing the incandescent spark, with the usual weapon 
peked the grate to fragments, and thus the whole business was irre- 
fragably disintegrated, 
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THE CLANG OF THE CLOCK TOWER. 


It is a wretched apology for a Government, the present—a back- 
boneless, weak-kneed combination of men who would be better 
employed retailing soap or cand'es than administering the affairs of 
Great and Greater Britain. 





THE SUGGESTED ADMISSION OF THE FAIR S*xX TO THE STRANGERS’ 
GALLERY. A OASE OF “HATS AND SLEEVES OfF IN FRONT, PLEASE!” 


Take, for instance, Mr. Buxton’s answers to Mr. Labouchere’s 
questions relative to the disgraceful Matabele affair. Was there ever 
so pitiable a spectacle in public life? Why, the man knows no 
more, or professes to know no more, than the man in the street who 
gleans his information from a halfpenny paper.} And as to the 
manner in which he fences with the straightforward questions of 
the “ Member for Truth,” if it were not so degrading it would be 
amusing. 

x *x * « 


Re-enter Mr. Chamberlain. Hopes he doesn’t intrude, 




















THE CELEBRATED MR. CHAMBERLAIN MAKES HIS RE-APPBAR- 
ANCE IN A “LEADING PART,” AFTER A SUCCESSFUL TOUR IN 
THE STATES. 


Joseph has returned, and —— his brethren are by no means com- 


FUN. 


Joseph is a great pet and admirer of duchesses; but favourable- 
and gallant as he may be to lovely woman on the Terrace of the 
House, inside it, even by proxy, he holds her in horror. He is not 
favourable even to parochial female suffrage. Why are our 
cleverest men so afraid of woman? Is it because clever as they are 
woman is too clever for them ? 


Mr. Chamberlain's speech on Thursday, on the third reading of 
the Employers’ Liability Bill knocked the bottom out of the arga- 
ments of Battersea’s Boanerges. 

x * 


The City declines not only to “ unificate.” but to discuss the- 
terms of its own annibilation—County Council, hands off ! 


In the World of Art and Letters. 

Pears’ Annual is as rich and rare in colours as heretofore. 

The November number of the Cosm-politan contains capital matter 
in prose, verse and pictures. 

ife Annual contains not only contributions by such comparative 
nonentities like their Majesties the German Emperor, the King of 
Sweden, the Queen of Roumania, the Crown Princess of Austria- 
Hungary and the Archauke Joseph, but reproductions of George 
Cruicksbank’s drawings, “ Life in London,” and a sequel by the 
younger George, whose work is familiar to readers of this paper, 
illustrating “‘ Life of the present day.” 

Messrs. HILDESHEIMER, in their endeavour to make Christmas- 
tile a season of brightness, have this year exceeded even themselves 
in the beauty and variety of their novelties, than which we can 
imagine no higher meed of praise. Their seasonahle card greetings 
embrace not only the quaint and the humorous, but the beautiful, 
and are just the kind of greetings to engender good feeling at this. 
season of peave and goodwill, 


“'Tarn’T good enough!” That’s what she sez, sez she— 
‘‘ There | chuck it Bill; or else I takes the ‘uff! 
You say, you've never loved no gal but me |— 


“ And why ?” sez I,—for I was cut up rough,— 
“ Becoz,” she sez, “ you’re over thirty-three ; 

And never loved no gal till now ?—G'arn !— Stuff !"” 
“It's truth /’ Lsez. “ Aye, truth no doubt it be !— 
That's it,” sez she, “ yer ‘art’s a bloomin’ bluff !— 

It’s moved you rather late in life, d'you see ?— 


FULL fifty feet from where be was tied, 
A tempting bed of thistles he spied, 
That donkey, torn from the narturing side 


His ten-foot tether with might and main 
He tugged, but it cost etn the strain, 
And the juvenile bray t 


And now the riddle I'd fain propound 
Is, how did he reach that coveted ground? 
D’you give it up?—Why, so, I'll be bound, 


fortable. Joseph is clever; he is admired; but beloved—not a bit 
of it, 
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* . a . 


If the meetings of Parish Councils had been fixed for 
midday the Bill would have been a sham, and the shop- 
keepers and others who take the benefit of parochial 
contracts would have had things in their hands just in 
the sweet old way. 

* * * * 


Mr. Joseph Arch demonstrated this. The M.P. for 
the Prince's division was—as always—listened to with 
respect by all sides. Joseph Arch has lived his life for 
the cause of his class, more to their benefit than his own, 
which is more than can be said of many agitators, 
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After recent utterances the ladies may now hope te 
obtain seats in the House, otherwise than behind that 
grille, so oft the theme of the satirist and humorist, 
Perhaps, later on, they will place themselves on the floor 
of the House. 

* * e 2 


Following the Franco-Russian demonstration, the 
overtures made by Russia for a tight little island in the 
Mediterranean are significant. 

* * * * 


* * 


THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER. 


Chucked ! 


’Tain’t good enough l’” 


’Tain't good enough |"” 
The Two Donkeys. 


Of his mo ber, 
he uttered said plain, 


“ What a bother |" 


Did the other. 
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Poltwattle Pur- 
chases a Present. 


It is not often Poltwattle 
goes eo far as to purchase a 
dress for the wife of his 
hosom—but there have been 
occasions, and this was one 
of them. 

His ideas and those of the 
w. of his b., always seemed 
diametrically opposed to each 
other. Once. when he bought 
some Surah silk. 21%, the 
piece, and told his spouse she 
would look well in a dress of 
that material, she said: 
“That's all stuff.” He re- 
plied, “ No, dear, it’s silk, I’m 
Surah that !” 

- - - * 





He was voing down Regent 
Street the other day. when 
he saw in one of the large 
shops some rolls of material. 


jain led— 














A 4 *) 4 ; 
(ome now he 
immer is here, and the 
wife of my bosom will need 
a new dress: I'll do the 


generous and give her one! 





and anyone who could have 
construed her remarks into 
loving words of thanks, would 
¥ | have had a remarkably vivid 
me Sg imaginative faculty. 
Mae io She said: “ What rubbish 
as do you call this ?” 

Peter feebly ejaculated, 
* Foulard, darling !” 

She replied, “Ah! I 
thought it was some foulardy 
thing or other !” 

THE END. 


Dreadful. 


IN the railway carriage the 
conversation turned on food. 
Georgy Gates was a veze- 
tarian, and he said his dinner 
had been Indian corn. 
“Corn!” said Powter, who 
sat next him; “ours was a 
bunion!” “Oh! you nasty 
thing! Howcould that be?” 
* Why, a rabbit pie was a 
bunny ’un, wasn'tit?” “ Ah | 
and I daresay as you jammed 
it into your mouth you said 
to yourself, ‘ We are like ov 
night dresses.’”’ ** How could 
we?” “Why, you were pie- 
jammers!” “Oh! pyjamas ; 
I see.” ‘All change here.” 


Negatives. 
No. aromatic gums are of 
no use for sticking teeth in. 
Don’t be silly. 


A Candlemas Day is not 








necessarily a Roman Candle 


He went in, explained his ; 
case to a sweetly pretty girl, Q.£.D Mass day. Why ask? 
with hair cropped a la mili- A BILL and ’Arry go out for 


taire, asked if she had the 
sort of thing he wanted. 

She had. 

She had the material. and she had Peter, too, 

‘How much shall I require?” 

“Forty yards, if the lady is not very tall !” 

“Where do they put it all?” thought Poltwattle, He did not say 
this, not liking to appear ignorant. But he was now in a position 
to understand the amount of the bills for dresses. for which he 
frequently had to write cheques. 

“Forty yards at 28, 84d.—£5 6s, 8d. !” 

He took it home, unfolded it with a trembling hand, and with an 
eager eye watched his wife's face for her look of pleased surprise, 
and waited for her to throw herself into his arms and greet him 
with a smile and the kiss of gratitude and the loving words of 
thanke. 

Did she do this? 

Married men, this question is not addressed to you. You know 
she did not. But single men—happy bachelors—it is to you that 
remark concerning a dress is addressed. 

In the interests of this journal, which may be FUN, but is not 
fiction, 1am bound to say she did not. Her look was not one of 
pleased surprise, but unmitigated disgust. She did not throw 
herself into his arms, but she did throw the parcel at his head; it 
aid not miss, either. When the wife of Peter's bosom throws, 
unlike most women, she hits her mark, I mean her Peter—when | 
is the target. She did not give him the smile and kiss of gratitude, 


Gold Medal Awarded, Health Exhibition, London. 


Benger’s 
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WIFANTS, 
**Retained when all other foods are WARNING. , 
rejected - London Medi al ke ord st ait hy. ali 
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Theatrical Manager.—* Can you kick high? 
lair Applicant for Engagement.—“ Rather! See !—O», I beg your pardon ! 


: | , Bi ue I 
INVALID Ny 
s Absolutely Pure.” (As tn the 





” a drive, ‘’Ere,’”’ says ’Arry, 
“take hold of the whip; you 
cut, and I’ll steer.” 


A Blue Book and a Biscuit. 


[Lord Rosebery once said that there was a certain class of people who rednced the 
joys of life to a Blue Book and a biscuit.) 


Ab, what is Love? A fitful flame, 
A myth! a dream! a terror ! 
A passing breath of sinful shame ! 
A bygone Pagan error! 
And what is Art? A grinning skull, 
Toned down with cunning shading ! 
A ghastly phantom, dead and dul, 
In colours masquerading ! 


Then what is Joy but empty air? 
A many-coloured bubble ! 
A vain delusion and a snare 
That leads the way to trouble ! 
Come, leave them all, Love, Joy, and Art ; 
Your soul, oh! do not risk it ; 
But choose, oh! choose the better part, 
A Blue Book and a biscuit. 


French leaves are no use for putting in a dining-tab!e, nor do 
they turn red in the autumn. You should see a medical man. 





anaes Cadbury’ 


‘The Typical Cocoa of 


English Manufacture, HENIOALS 


so-called 
Substitutes. - —The Analyst. “a 
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FUN’S FANCIFUL FASHIONS. 
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Court Presentations. 


THE new “ triple bill” presented at the Court Theatre is of rather 
mixed merit. What, in a spirit of determined convention, may be 
called the initial item, Good Bye, might fitly provoke the startled, 
if obscure, ejaculation, “ Good night !” with which certain persons 
are wont to express humorous bewilderment. The piece serves to 
prove that the author (Mr. S:ymour Hicks), however well acquainted 
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with the details of a military depsrture for the front—from the 
composition of kit and equipment down to the due performance of 
“ The Girl I Left Behind Me” by the band—bas yet much to learn 
regarding the springs of humour or emotion and motive. Most of 
the characters reach a high stendard of the mau¢lin. But they 
need not reproach themselves ; it is all the author's fault—they are 
mere puppets in his hands, It is nothing to be savage about, how- 
ever, and the performance of the playlet is exceedingly good —Miss 
Kllaline Terriss, true, touching, and refined, an Messrs, Herbert, 
Draycott, Nainby, and the author excellent according to their 
opportunities, 

Tne second item on the programme scarcely raises the spirits to 
a delirious level, thoagh it has the assistance of music and a dainty 
lyric or two, Entitled A Venetian Singer, ani treating of a young 
lady who disguises herself as a boy to sing in the streets and 











earnmoney for her we iding portion, it might not improperly be 
called A Venetian Blind, but it isn't. It is reasonably well sung, 
particularly by the gentlemen, and not very well acted by Messrs. 
Jack Rotinson, Herbert Thorndike, and Misses Agnes Giglio and 
Waldeck-Hall, The words are by Mr. B. C, Stephenson and the 
music by M. Jacobowski. The forethought of the management had 
provided a “book of the words,” and their afterthought plunged 
the theatre in darkness to prevent our using it, 

Under the Clock, the final piece, has only two faults—it commenc’s 
too late, and it requires an exhaustive knowletge of London pro- 
ductions, not only of the present moment, but of moments past — 
even so“ past" as Mr. Wilson Barrett's J7amlet. Au reste, it is a 
resistless riot of fun and feast of cleverness all the time. How 
Sherlock Holmes (Mr. Brookfiel!), Dr. Watson (Mr. Seymour Hicks), 
and Maid-of-all-work Hannah (Miss Lottie Venne), in order to keep 
their eye on a mysterious Frenchman, one Emile Nana (Mr. Fainby), 
disguise themselves variously as Mrs. Tan jueray, Lady Fairfax, Mr, 
Bancroft, Miss Rose Leclereg, Mr. Penley, as Charley's Aunt. Mi 
: : Af. : ‘ . s : . 
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Tempter, the Tempter himself—a whole forest of Trees, in fact,‘in- 
cluding a clever Gringoire—Mr. Wilson Barrett, Mr. Henry Irving, 
and, ‘pon my word, I don't know who not !|—I’m certain I don't 
know which is the cleverest. Mr. Brookfield’s best effort is a mar- 
vellously close one of Mr. Tree ; to call it best implies (the truth) 
that some of his imitations are weaker than others. But neither in 
Miss Venne’s, nor in those of Mr. Seymour Hicks, is a “ best” to be 
found ; they are all alike complete and ludicrously faithful. Mr. 
Nainby’s caricature of the Frenchman is a little art exhibition in 
itself, and Miss Maude Wilmot must be presented with our gratefu: 
acknowledgments for some spirited, skilful and graceful dancing. 


MEN IN FRONT. 
No. 3.—Mr. C. G. COMPTON. 














His Diplomacy is as beneficial to the interests of the Garrick as 
the favourite play, with this difference, that it is a permanent 
production. He was for many years secretary to the Actors’ 
senevolent Fund, and also hon. secretary to the Alhambra (Fire) 
Employés Fund, and the Grand Theatre Fire Employés Fund. 
He was at one time a journalist, but tecame converted, although 
he still occasionally dabbles in literature, and some time ago wrote 
‘Scot Free,’ a successful novel. He is thoroughly up to his work, and 
universally popular. To while away an entr'acte in a chat with 
ver a cigarette is to pass a by no means bad quarter of an 
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THE CLANG OF THE CLOOK TOWER. 


THE loyalty of the support es 
been put to the test. of the present Ministry has certainly 
a » P ¢ 


In one or two cases th ion i is immi 
} e tension 1s 80 acate that a enap iS imminent, 


Take, for instance, the case of Mr. Keir Hardi 
’ nee, the c: Mr. e, “the mamber fo 
- re. loyed.” When he again faces his constituents, will he be 
able them to return bim to support a Gladstonian Ministry ? 
« * 


How has Mr. Keir Haridie’s su inis* 

mi tie's support of the Minis‘ry ben rewarded ? 
“y ecomhps to adjourn the House in order to consider the question 
0 rh - nnemplcye!—e question becoming more vital every year—was 
snubbe f, not only by the Government, bat by their followers, 

* . 


Keir Hardie is an earnest man, neverthe’ i 
‘ ess a genuine labour 
—— His demand was a reasonable one, and if, in the heat of 
mages indignation at the contemptuous reception of his claim on 
of the needy, he for a moment lost his temper, thoigh the 


outburst may stamp him le; : , ; 
the more a te P him ‘ess a parliamentarian, it proclaims him all 
* * ‘ _ 


Of course, Mr, Labouchere is perfectly satisfied when his questions 


as to the action of the British South African Company a 
re answered 
per Mr, Baxton —by the British South African Soman ! si. 























REALLY, YOU MOSTN’r KEEP KNOCKING AT THIS DOOR. 


__Tae Parliameitary phase of the Matabele affair would be a farce 
if it were not a hideous tragedy. 
= * * * 

The man who more Government axes, 
Axes also for increase of taxes. 
Vide Lord Salisbury at Newport. That's all very well, my lord ; 
but we are not inclined t» azcept the inference that autocracy is the 
cheapest in the end, 
* a * oa 
More dynamite! Another s2cret society in Dublin! Is the old 
game to be played all over again? If s», it is a damning reflection 
on the wisdom of our legislator: of all parties, 
* » ” ~ 
The Tories are endeavouring to frighten Hodge with the bogey of 
the traditional sour spinster swooping down onthe parishes, But 
though lovely woman be ignored in imperial politic, she has planted 
her foot firmly in municipal affairs ; and in parochial councils, sooner 
or later, she will have, if not the traditional right of her sex —the 
last word—anyway, a fair hearing. 
o * ™ = 
Mr. Asquith proposes to transfer the inspection of lodging-houses 
from the police to the County Council. That is as it should be. The 
common, or garden. dosser, with or without reason, looks upon the 
gentleman he, in his own veruacular, styles the “ copper,” as a natural 
enemy. And there is no reason why his class, more than any other, 
should be placed under special police supervision, 
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HopGe's Boaey. 


No key to political deadlocks —Anarchy. 

x a * * 

On the question of Home Rule we of this journal are at one with 
Lord Salisbury. But, when he sets himself at work to resist the 
tide of public sentiment in favour of, if not Socialism, anyway, the 
right of all men to live on the earth they are placed upon, [ can only 
remind his lordship of the estimable old lady who tried to sweep 
back the sea, 

* e » * 

The Matabele affair, ripped up by Mr. Laboucher:, loots blacker 
every day. Well may Mr. Labouchere ask, in the columns of the 
Da ly Chronicle, where is the Nonconformist conscience?! Where 
is the Ministerial conscience, if there be such a thing; or are its 
scruples silenced by whispers from high quarters? ‘Tis pity, ‘tis, that 
the husband of a justly-popular princess should be director of a band 
of what Mr. Labouchere calls murderous marauders. ; 

* ¥ 

The influenza is with us again. It has brought even John Burns 
to his knees —I mean, sneeze—for which people of all opinions will 
be sorry, none more so than one who often doesn't agree with him, 


namely, 
THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER. 


Pipes and Pictures. 


THe members of the Institute of Painters in Oils met on Wednes- 
day last in the Piccadilly Galleries, as became painters, as fresh as 
paint, and everybody was placed in an excellent frame of mind by 
the rich and rare store of vocal, instrumental, and artistic talent 
provided for their entertainment, Oar old friend Odell made us 
laugh as heartily as ever with humour of the good old dry vintage, 
and John Proctor gave us a veritable haggis of “ braid Scotch ”’ fan, 
We heard “The Bonnie Banks of Loch Lomond” rendered in 
Nicholl silvery notes, and we heard how Messrs. Grove and Walters 
warbled, and Mr, Odell declared he distinctly heard Corbould, but 
that was only his playful way of getting a rhyme. Messrs. Wiener 
anl Brousil. on the violin and ‘cello, discoursed swect sound. Phil 
May executed some of his catchy sketchy portraits, and Mr. Rennie 
Payne, wrestling with his violin, tore from it karmony wh'ch roused 
the euthusiasm of the gathering to fever-heat. 


Turning Over New Leaves. 


The Young Gentlewoman is a pattern magazine in more senses 
than one. This week it kindly gives its readers, in addition to a 
stock of charming illustrations and capital literary matter, a pattern 
for crewel work. 

Messrs, C. W. Faulkner & Co, have published a most charming 
series of Christmas books, entertaining to folks of all ages, sizes, 
and sexes. The calendar is like Fux’s, a triumph, and is recom- 
mended to all advertisers who wish their announcements to ca‘ch 
the eye. 

Baily's Magazine for December is good. Old Ba ly is, as usual, 
in the van—and “Our Van” is, as usual, in Bai'y. The number 
contains a good portrait of a good sportsman, Mr. Walter C. Selby, 
the Master of the Percy Hounds, 
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SO CONSIDERATE. 


Flamer has mounted Jones on one of the wickédest brutes that ever looked through a bridle, 


She has, after a couple’ of hours’ incessant 


bucking and kicking, thrown poor Jones and bolted. 


Fiamer to Jones.—* HALLO, GOT A PURLEB! 
PRETTY CREATURE!” 


Erin Speaks Out. 


Hotp! bold! You do me grievous harm ! 
My wrongs unrighted, 

My worth, amid a world’s alarms, 
All unrequited, 

My friend—my friend /—my bitter foe ! 
Restrain your passion, 

Think not to heal a Nation’s woe 
In such rude fashion, 


Wrongs have I suffered, wounds untold 
In truest story. 

Yet, till you helped me, did I held 
Untarnished glory. 

My sons were heroes, never blame 
Had touched my daughters, 

Till you first brought foul crime and shame 
From o'er the waters, 


You that are of me ; you, my child, 
Foul passions tear you, 
Yours are the hands that have defiled 
The land that bare you ; 
You, with the hope of better things, 
Did once deceive me — 
That hope has gone on outstretched wings : 
Rise! rise! ‘and leave me, 


Leave me to wiser friends, or foes ; 
E’en foes were kinder |! 

Blind to the reason of my woes, 
Who could be blinder ? 

Crimes that infest me, deep distrost 
And raging factions, 

All these have you upon me thrust 
By your past actions, 

Talk will not heal me; coward blows 
But make me bated ; 

And my worst enemies are those 
To me related. 

The times are changed ; no Saxon now 
Would tread me under: 


THe MARE BOLTED? Confounp 1T! You MIGAT HAVE TAKEN CARE OF THE 


Why, then, this scowling, threat’ning brow ; 
This angry thunder ! 


Home Rule or not, see, England smiles ; 
Our chains have vanished, 

And all her craft, and hate, and wiles 
For aye are banished. 

Her hand is on us—but to guide ! 
Her flag, we bear it. 

Her glory’s ours, and her pride 
We, too, may share it. 


Atrocious. | 

THERE was a sinister gleam in his eye as, entering Palmer's 
Bazaar, in the Strand, he said to the philatelic champion, “I want 
you to show me a certain stamp.” “Give it a name!” said the p.c. 
“Is ita rare stamp?” “Notatall.” “Old or new!” “Guess its 
as old as the hills and still going strong.” “ British or foreign’ 
‘‘Oh! I reckon it’s cosmopolitan.” ‘ Well, tell me what stamp it 
is.” ‘Well, you've surely read and heard about it.” ‘“ My dear sil, 
name the stamp you want, and if there’s one on earth I'll supply it. 
Then the stranger, hesitating, said, after edging to open the shop 
door, ‘The stamp I want is—a stamp of indignation!” In a second 
he bad vanished, and the heel of a philatelist’s boot just missed him 

by a hair, 


A NEW humorist from Wales dropped in upon us the other day 
end scared the office cat out of his wits. A Welsh joke is not 
consonant with our feelings, For instance, he handed in his card 
with this engraved thereon : 


Phryliddfechddwphllyllddw. 


“ What in the name of thunder is this?” we inquired, “Oh, that’s 
my name. You pronounce it Jones!” “ Sandpaper and scissors | 
Why do you carry it about with you?” we next demanded. 

“Ob, that’s my little joke!” answered the man who pronounced 
his name Jones. 

‘* ]t goes too far,” we rejoined, as we dropped him out of the top 
window on to a losfer, and went on writing poetry—our babit when 
we are annoyed. No Welsh humour for us, thank you! A man who 
wants twenty-five letters to spell a simpie word like Jones, would 
use up all our type in half-an-hour, 
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HER BITTEREST FOE. 


ERIN.—“HOLD! YOU HAVE DONE ME HARM ENOODGH |” 
















































































No, 15,—CoLeMAN STREET. 


_ Kip. 
THERE'S a little writin’ man, 


Ri les the “igh “orse w’en ’e can, 
antam mo baad: 

If the critics howls or sneers, . 

one Oe ee gs 

In a tick his comb be rears 
Don't yer, Kip? 


Then ‘ere's to Kip Swear-'arder |! 
Little Kip, Kip, Kip. 

No one’s “ Blugg-an’-gush ” goes, farder, 
Does it, Kip, Kip, Kip ? 

W’en ‘e's got a tale to tell 

"E's the man to make it sell, 

An’ 'e’s sure to drag in “ ‘ell "— 
Ain’t yer, Kip? 

If you want to force the ' 
Take on Kip, > 


If your a lost its place, 
ro 


on Ki 
For ‘e's touched a laéky note, 
An’ 'e’s crammed right dewn yer throat ; 
So 'e sometimes plays the goat— 
Don't yer, Kip? 
Tommy Atkins on the drink 


Jes’ suits Ki 
An’ ‘as kept ‘im well in chink, 
Ain't ’e, Kip? 
So 'e will not complain, 
i 'e a ‘im up agai 
uppence coloured, penny plain ; 
Red-fire ... aa 


If upon "is ‘ead 'e stood, 
Bluggy Kip, 
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He'd leak vats of froth an’ blood, 
Gory Kip. 

*E’s been at it but ten years, 

But, like many of ‘is peers, 
more’n Shakespeare, it appears, 
*As our Kip. 

’E knows ’ow the log to roll, 
Artful Kip. 

You can bet yer bloomin’ soul— 
Can’t they, Kip? 


For ‘e’s clever for his size, ‘ 
An’, though ’e mayn't be always wise, 
’E knows—’ow—to— advertise ; 

Don't yer, Kip? 


Now, they’ve made a bloomin’ pot 
7 Outer Kip ; 
~ Ki he’s made ’is little lot, 
Ain’t yer, Kip? 
An’ yer boots you all can bet 
' before ’is sun ’as set, 
*B'll do somethink smarter yet ; 
Won't yer, Kip? 


Then ’ere’s to Kip-Swear-'grder ! 
Little Kip, Kip, Kip. 

No one’s ‘ Blugg-an’-gush ” goes farder, 
Gory Kip, Kip, Kip. 

What ’e doesn't know of gore, 

An’ jest ‘ow to.spill it o'er, 

You can ask the shop ‘next door — 
Can’t they, Kip? 


He, She, and It; or, The City of Bororode. 
AN AFRICAN MYSTERY. 
_ By Stxydyr BRAGHARD. 
CHAPTER I:—WE GO ON TOUR. 


“ StypyR,” cried my friend Smith one morning, as we sat in the 
verandah of my bungalow smoking our judicious Hookah and drinking 
brandy pawnee, “ us walk across. Africa.” “I am ready,” I 
replied, and, throwing a paper collar and a Gatling gun inte a carpet- 
bag, I oo apm briskly off in the direction of the deser:, Smith, 
having filled a hat-box with patent medicines, followed dejectedly. 


CHAPTER I.—WE HAVE MANY EXCITING ADVENTURES. 


We had not gone more than a thousand miles when we met 
ei age a chief of the a well-known tribe of the 
Zolas. He was black; but not.so black as he has been painted. 
He was in print, He does not look well in print ; but that 
is by the way. On seeing us, he shocked us ; the way the Realists 
always greet their friends, T asked him if he would come with his 
white father. (He always called me “his white father.” Smith he 
called “ his pink aunt,” because Smith always bi on seeing him 
in print.) He would. He did. And wé@went on our roai, taking 
one of the Cecil Rh little knowing whither it would l-ad us. 

After walking ano thousand miles Orso, we came to the spot 
where the River Orinéco joins the Bombay branch of the Irrawaddy 
Railway. Having secured tickets for as far as we could go on that 
line, we went off by the first train. For yéars we travelled on, until, 
alighting at the terminus, we found ourselves in one of those un- 
known cities with which Central Africa abounds, 

Never shall 1 forget the sight, Lofty buildings of pure and 
priceless brick towered towards the sky, Earthworks, gasworks, 
waterworks, and fireworks were scattered round in uncountable and 
unaccountable profasion.. Pillar boxes, Christmas boxes, private 
and upper boxes, were to be seen and procured everywhere. Correct 
cards were being sold by artfal cards, for the races were on. One of the 
great unknown white races of the primeval Iaterior. ._Impropergloss 
was gobered by what he saw. Smith, as usual, intoxicated. “ Well, 
here we are again!” I exclaimed. “W said Impropergloss. 
“ Ask a policeman,” whistled Smith. I did eo. “Bororode,” was 
the curt reply. “And who,” I continued, * may these be ?” pointing 
to the ‘passers-by. “ Sir,” said the blue, ‘these are they who 
serve He, She, and It, who must be obeyed.” “ Which ?” I shrieked 
in frenzy. “That's what we want to know !” came the retort, and 
I remembered nothing more till I found myself in the coffee-room 
of an adjacent. Lockhart. 

On asking the waiter what was meant by “He, She and It, who 
must be obeyei,” I learnt that the Bororodeites originally obeyed 
the Queen, who was known as “She” ; but that, in course of time, 
her prime minister became so powerful that “He” also had to be 
obeyed. At length an institution known as the County Cvuncil 
came into power, and was spoken of as “It” that must be obeyed. 
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(1) She had received an invitation for the county ball; I pro- 


mised to get her a very smart bouquet for the occasion. 
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(2) Seeing her in the distance I get off my steed, and hide 
pe bouquet behind my back, and assure her [ ll been unable tu 
get her one, 
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(3) Having had my fun, I produce the bouquet with a flourish, 


thinking it will be such a pleasant surprise for her ; but as you, no 


doubt, perceive, my steed had eaten the major portion of it, 


“ And which,” I asked, “do you generally dbey?” “It!” was the 
laconic reply. Seizing Smith and Le ekg hurried with 
them to the desert. Only too well { knew that if Smith and I had 
been found (by a County Couneil) going about with a Realist (in 
print) our lives would not have been worth a moment's purchase, 

I shall never forget that desert! The snakes we saw! Blue 
snakes, pink snakes, spotted snakes ; snakes of all shapes and sizes. 
Spiders, t, fat, ugly, bloated spiders! Nearer and nearer 
they erept. I could feel their breath n my cheek, and I have a 
good deal of cheek. I could see their fangs gleaming in the sun. 
I gave one long, piercing yell for help, and 


+ * + . . 7 


CHAPTER IifI.—HOMS AT LAST, 
| looked round. I was at home. ‘Thére were the verandah, the 
bungalow and the judicious Hookah. There was Smith under the 
table. But where were Impropergloss,,and-the snakes and the 
Where were “He, She, and It, who must be 


8Diders ? Gone ! 


(4) Her disappointment was, of course, great ; but that was no 


reason why she should call me by harsh names and give me the cold 
shoulder. No wonder I rode back feeling annoyed, and—shall we 


say ?—sulky, 


obeyed,” and the City of Bororode and the brandy-pawnee? Lost to 


the world for ever! 
THE END, 


INVESTMENT in the shares of bubble companies should be’ a 
capital offence, because it leads to sacrifice their principals to 


their (the companies’ promised) ; 


BuLt-Fincags pipe and Owls hoot, knows that ; but we 
should like you to a Briar ‘oot and a Clay pipe, 


Yes, a teetotaler may indulge in high spirits. 


Notice! 


But, no! Hush! Not a word! just yet. But ——See next 
week’s Fux! Till then, wild horses shall not drag the secret from 


us, 
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THE PLEASURES OF TRAVELLIN 
(1) Playfair takes his wife off f ra visit tothe country. Arrivad at +} 











WITH A NERVOUS WIFE. 


an Dardiy be induced 1 
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minute to get the tickets, —-(2) Hurrying back from the booking-o , form 
to him to follow, although the train does not start for twenty nr ede ay Fog Fagen em pr posted Oe hail 2 a pete i 
seat, and insists upon a search being made for the murdered or murderous wretch. She is sure it is one or the other, 4) Then she 
suddenly misses ber diamond brooch, and turns out all the bags pell-mell over the carriage frantically searching for it (it was in her pocket 
all the time).——-(5) The train stopping just then for two minutes at a small statior, she insists upon Playfair rushing off to the ; 

office to send a wire to the housekeeper to tell her to search the house for the missing article——(6) He returns to the platform in time to 
see the train disappearing, and rather astonishes the porter, who sympathetically tells him “ there ain't another for four hours,” by ejacu- 


lating fervently “ Thank goodness for that !” 
Hints on Golf. 


[DESIGNED FOR THE BENEFIT OF ASPIRING CHAMPIONS. ] 


TAKING into account the recent spread of the Royal and ancient 
game in respectable semi-detached popularity, and in view of the 
fact that every tyro—young or old are all tyros in golf—either 
considers himself destined to become the champion, or strives to 
as one, who, in his early years, might, if he would, have won the 
championship, we think we would be doing our numerous golfing 
readers an inestimable service if we set forth for them some hints 
as to their conduct in the pursuit of, and, what is more important, 
their talk about “the gowf.”. Accordingly, with apologies to Mr. 
Horace G. Hutchinson, Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. A, J, Balfour, and 
the other gentlemen who write so learnedly on the pastime, we 
venture to present the following little advice as useful to golfers, 
First as to playing : 

I, It is always well to recollect that the object is toget your ball 

into the hole. This is an essential rule, and cannot be too strongly 
emphasised, especially as many men seem to regard holing out (this 
is the correct term for it) as a quite secondary matter, their idea being 
to disfigure the landscape by knocking lumps off the face of the 
earth, and to provide work for clubmakers, When these people do 
strike the ball we grieve often tu observe that they send it some- 
where in the direction of-—-—say, Ultima Thule, But you should 
always play for the hole, as it shows you know the first rule of the 
rame. 
’ If. This rule is rather a kind of 
compensation for the first:one. It is, 
perhaps, needless to state it ; but we 
would just advise you that the in- 
struction so generally insisted on by 
seeretaries of clubs,“and so promi- 
nently paraded on tbe scoring-cards 
and about elub houses, to the effect 
that “it is the duty of every g: lfer 
to replace, or see replaced, any turf 
cut out in the act cf playing,” is quite 
a nugatery iujunction, the carrying 
out of which would prevent the 
average golfer from being anything 
but a kind of labourer, digging holes 
and filling them up again. Club sec- 
retaries are, as a rule, very arbitrary, inipmpuneenin 
and usually know so little about golf 
that their advice, so far as the game 
is concerned, is quite useless. Their 
duty is to look after the «lub master, 
see that the committee keep a good 
table and maintain the cellar in 
decent condition, and generally to 
make things tidy about the club- 
house, It is sheer presumption for 
the secretary, a mere official, to 
dictate to ycu about the game, as 
if he were the Badminton or the club 
professional, 

III. It ig. bad form to lift ‘your 
ball out of a bunker, or other hazard, 
while your partner is looking. Of 











course, you are supposed always to 

have to lift it out of an awkward - 

place, seo that your opponent k fm, oi 

is turned, ..1f.he. hap ’ ~) # 4 

his attention for am cee # 

ing’a pict je 7 ll 

or direct bis at’ention to those cads or 
who are following so elesely. behind A POV 


“play” the ball, and when you do 

watching you, try and dra 

grandeur. of the'scenery around you ; 

you. Should it be a blind hole, a Judye.—" Prisoner; yo 


please run up. Mac, and give me the with your offence !” 


line for the hob’, Try some little 
levice such as that: bat on no 







have comuiitted flagra g ant bigamy, r 3 ; Ie che ed the 
good idea is to just say, “You migbt aud bcp see no extenuating circumstances in connection” ~ For ail 





Prisoner.—*Beg pardon! I hope your lordship won't > etare,-* 7 
forget that I had to endure'two mothers-in-law |” And the 


account let him see you lifting the ball, as he is apt to think are 
trying to cheat, and he will accordingly iret oh so inl 9 
and spoil the fan and harmony generally. 

IV, There are usually a number of foolish people, players or spec- 
tators, out on the links in front of you, and these ara apt to cause 
annoyance by getting in the way of balls, and being burt, and so on, 
When you see aryone just before you, the rule is to drive right in 
among them, and if you happen to strike them, but not before then, 
shout out “Fore,” and mention, in a loud voice, to your partner, 
that you don’t know why some hanged idiots will persist in getting 
into a fellow’s way, and it would serve them right if they got killed 
some day. This sort of thing is more effective and convenient than 
waiting till they get out of the way. 

V. This important rale has reference to your conversation during 
the game, hen your partner is playing a difficult stroke, always 
speak to him, encouraging him and sympathising with him, and 
move about, showing how you would play the stroke, especially if he 
is taking it some other way, Then when you yourself have played 
a stroke, always swear at your hard lines in never getting a decent 
“lie,” If there is a following, swear more than usual; but not too 
loudly, Just do it in such a tone as to show that you could have 
done a great deal better if fate had not been against you, which 
causes you to be angry and to swear. 

These are the chief rules for playing golf, and the principal hints 
regarding vour talk when you are posing as the golfer will be given 
later, when our readers have mastere | the foregoing, 


The Latest Lexicon. 
PART VII, 

THEOMACHIST.— A _ critic who 
condemns the play applauded by the 
gallery-boys, or vice rersé., 

TUMBLwRS,—Vessels whose con- 
tents frequently make persons 
(s)tumblers, 

TUNNEL, — A provision kindly 
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WY | Ad fs p>} h») made by railway comp nies for the 
f We -o . as requirements of spooners and honey- 
oh Mp ne ti UNCLE. =A h he 
Uri ; .—A man whose nephews 
1 jg Eo a") | and nieces are invariably poor 
Ue \Sncauc-- +“ Telations, 





ides VAGABONDAGE.—The only kind 
I of bondage that has a good deal of 
| freedom in it. 







Waste Parer Basket. — A 
ravenous monster, whore chief merit 
at present is that “The Latest 
Lexicon” has escaped its insatiate 
jaws. 

WATERSHED,—Tears, 

WEATHER PROPHET. —~A man 
who makes what he pretends to be. 

Woman,.—See “ Enigma.” 

XANTIPPE.—A lady who has a 
tremendous xantippe-thy to any- 
thing like good temper. 

YELLow-rever, — The “gold 
fever.” 

ZODIAC, — A place containing 
twelve public-houses, 




















“the” Sex. 

(By Ovr Own OyniIc.) * 
Many people have desired 
to know why the female 
sex should be described as 
“the” sex, I will tell yon 
why, if you can account for 
the theatrical profession 
being described as “the ” 
profession. 

Women hate to think that 
they are as fools. 
But they will always resent 
any attempt to treat them 
as anything else. 

If a woman become reall 
attached to a man sbe will 
soon let him know it in a 
thousand disagreeable ways. 

Except in the case of 
such recently-married per- 
sons as are without the pale 
of reason, you have rarely 
met a married woman who 
would not take the stranger’s 
part against her husband. 

With women, just appre- 
ciation of personalities, 
character, works of art, 
literature, or mechanics, is 
80 Tare as to be hardly worth 
considering. On the other 
hand, they are invariably 
enthusiastic over success in 
whatever field; and howso- 
ever achieved,. In speaking 
of a celebrity, a woman will 
dwell less upon the excel- 
lence of bis work than upon 
the fact that his picture 
was bung on the line in the 
Academy ; that his music 
was performed at Balmoral ; 
that he attended Lady 
Skunk in her last illness ; 
that his plan aoe —_ ac- 
cepted by t unt 
Ceuncil; that he was al- 
ways retained by Messrs, 
Lewis and Lewis; that he 
had been appointed one of 
the Chaplains in Ordinary 
to the Queen; that he had 
committed more burglaries 
than any man of his age, 
&c., &c. Charles Peace was 
a great favourite with the 
ladies. 


There is only one crime which a woman never forgives in a man. 
That is the crime of having been fool enough to marry jer. Had he 
married anyone élee she could have been indulgent, He might, for 
instance, have been entrapped 
Or, 80 good-natured and amiably weak, he migtt have been 
P y coerced (my dear!) into taking the d 

ut, knowing herself as she does better than anybody else, the idea 
of her husband having married Jer, fills her with a kind of sub- 

















DEGREES OF CLEVERNESS. 
Miss Anjenoo,—“ Isn't Madame Astrea clever ?” 


Miss Prett 
Miss A.—‘ ly? why?” 





—*“Not half so clever as Miss Korista!” 


Miss P.—“ Because, Miss Korista wears mcre diamonds, ard keeps a 
emarter carriage on a guinea a week than Madame Astrea does on five-and- 


twenty !” 


into a wedding by a designing minx. unreliable. 


us step. 
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Cool Sweet moking. jf 


* Who is solely responsible forthem. Ep. F, 
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acute irritation, And any 
eeripg which she may 
eel is largely diluted with 
contempt. 

It is very uncommon to 
see a woman laugh at a joke 
for the sake of the joke, 
She may laugh after a joke, 
in order to ingratiate her- 
self with the joker, and 
when she has made sure, by 
watching other people, that 
a joke is intended. None 
but very obvious witticisms 
will appeal to her with any 
reality, and even these will 

unnoticed if her mind 
be filled with the most trifi- 
ing preoccupation. 

A woman has, as a rule, 
as poor a sense of Justice 
as. she has of Humour. 
That. is why she always 
champions the cause of the 
party in the wrong. One 
would like, if possible, to 
attribute this phase of her 
character to Generosity. 
But it is not possible, be- 
cause Meanness is her most 
notorious and best gene- 
rally-recognised character- 
istic, 

The only people that I 
have ever detected in the 
act of endeavouring to cheat 
a ’bus conductor were 
women. 


Advice to Art 


Students. 


To draw both the male 
and female figure correctly 
you should study Anna- 
Tommy-cal construction. 

A good Art School should 
always be under the con- 
trolof Old Masters. Attend 

The kind of palette to use 
we leave to you; it is a 
matter of teste. 

In spite of what your 
fellow students may say, 
stick to your colours. 

The best way to obtain 
the brush you will require 
is to be in at the finish of a 
Holman Huat. 


To get your work accepted hy the Royal Academy, the best canvas 
to use is a personal canvass of the Hanging Committee. 
Use any medium you like, but not’ Spirit-Mediums, they are 


Attend to these rules and you will ge on easelly, 


Forcirg. the Pace.. 


let Pedestrian.—See that girl following the hounds? What a pace 
she is going at. Must have great nervous force, I should say, 
2nd Pedestrian.—Nervous force! Pooh Force of habit. 


—_ 





C. BRANDAUER & Co.'s 
Ciroular-Pointed Pens. 








;|/ and neither scratch nor spurt, the being rCanded 


by a new process. Assorted Sample Box for 
. 7 











Cadburys 


‘The Typical 
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English Manufacture, "jer 
Absolutely Pure.” 


—The Analyst. 






(438 ‘tm the 
s0~called 
Pere Poreign 
Coceast) 
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FUN ON THE ICE. 





By-the-Way Ballads. 


By A HAPHAZARD HOMILIST. 
No. 4—CASUS BELLI. 
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AT rentals from forty to seventy pounds, 
And standing sedately in “ suitable grounds,” 
Some elegant villas are dotted about 

A favourite suburb “a little bit out,” 


They’re, all of them, built on a similar plan— 


‘ 


The style which is known in the trade as “ Queen Anne” — 


And one in particular fills me with pride, 
For that is the villa in which I reside. 


In common with most of the residents round, 
I cultivate foudly my “ suitable ground ”’ 
With secret ambition aglow in my breast, 

o make it completely outshine all the rest). 


With trellis, and creeper, and border and plan, 
I trim and embe!lish it all that I can, 

I dig it, manure it, and sow it with seeds, 
And rake it and hoe it and pull up the weeds ; 


I wage deadly war on the foes that assail— 

The cat and the ch‘cken, the slug and the snail ; 
And likewise the sparrow, that twits in the trees, 
And nips off the tips of my early green peas. 


Fresh hints and suggestions I eagerly seek, 

By reading the Gardener's Journal each week ; 
And every tip that comes under my eye 

I make it a rule to religiously try. 


And does this devotion reeeive its reward ? 
Are roses bedecking my emerald sward ? 
Do beans and potatoes and celery grow? 
Or creepers exbibit luxuriance? No! 


The soil of my garden—alas! (for my sins)— 
Consists of old baskets, bricks, drain-pipes and tins. 
I’m therefore reluctantly forced to confess 

My gardening isn’t a bri liant success, 
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In fact, on this point I'm decidedly sore, 
For ’tisn’t the same with the party next door. 
. His soil is as loamy and rich as can be, 
His bricks and old baskets have all come to me. 


And, what is far worse, as [ think you'll admit, 
My neighbour don’t hanker to “ garden ” a bit, 
He smiles at my efforts, and looks very big— 
To handle a spade he would think i#fra dig. ! 


His garden might blossom and glow, if he chose, 
With aster, and dahlia, and lily, and rose ; 

But, meanly allowing bis chances to pass, 

He's planted the surface all over with grass, 


It drives me quite frantic ! such horrible waste ! 

Just think with what knowledge, wht wisdom, what taste~ 
What skill (where the bold and judicious combine) 

That land would be worked if it only were mine / 


If only it were! If I’d only the chance ! 

In impotent longing [ gibber and dance, 

I gnash with my teeth and I wail and I whine, 
HTe don’t cultivate it—it ought to be mine ! 


Stop! Recent events in South Africa seem 
Fo yield me a hint for a plausible scheme ; 
He has what he doesn’t develop —of course 
That gives me the right to annex it by force ! 


That grass-plot of his, which he's chosen to set 
So near to my borders—of course that’s a threat. 
Unless he withdraws it, I'll clamber his wall 
And make preparations to collar it all. 


As long as he’s quiet, no blood shall be shed, 
I’ve no wish to injure a hair of his head ; 

But, if he attacks me—well—what can I do 
But blow him to bits with a Maxim or two? 




































































The Sublime Porte. 


A CURRENT WHINE. 


A VERY grave matter has been upon the carpet—the Turkey Carpet, 
so to speak. His Majesty the Sultan bas been annoyed. Someone 
bas been in-Sultan him. He has, horrible to relate, been depicted as 
a Royceterer, a Harem-scarum sort of a fellow, with a dozen strings 
to his bow, most of them bow-strings. Rustem Pasha, his Majesty’s 
Ambassador, has seen Lord Rosebery on the matter. Rus‘em said 
his Master must not be Effendi-ed, and Rosebery replied that if 
England was to rmain friendly with Turkey, it was, of course, 
necessary to have the Bos-phor-us, Rustem then retired, salaaming 
the door behind him, 

As soon as the Ambassador had gone, Lord Rosebery called 
upon the Lord Chamberlain and demanded to know who hal been 
hitting Turkey in this (Rhu) tarbarous manner, and the Lord 
Chamberlain, regardless of grammar, pointed to Mr, George 
Edwards, and exclaimed: “It Scimitar!” Lord Rosebery is 
seriously ill, but, it is believed that, with rest and quiet, he may pull 
through, 

Then Mr. Edwards and the Examiner of Plays had a little 
censorble talk, and at last decided that neither the Gaiety nor the 
“ gaiety of nations ’’ need be eclipsed. 

We" must say that we do not think Turkey ought to have been 
laughed at, so near Christmas, too. Now, if it had been at Michael- 
mas+—Birds ofia feather—Well, you know. 
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Legislation in Excelsis. 


6 I'VE been assaulted and bathered like a brute baste, sor,” said a 
man with a bandaged head, stepping forward, “an’ 1 want your 
’annour's advice,” 

“ This is not the charge-room, my man,” replied the magistrate ; 
“but you may state your case briefly.” 

“ Thank your ’annour, You must know we have started a Local 
Parliament —a National Parliament, sor, like what we mane to have 
in Dublin when we git Home Rule.” 

“Ob, indeed ! and are you a fair sample of a National M.P. after 
a debate?” 

“ By no manes, yer ‘annour. I’m a victim of ill-tratement sarved 
to me by three men who wad dishgrace anny society. [ musht tell 
yer ’annour that me ould mother (God presarve her for manny a 
day! ), not knowin’ there could b2 more than one Parliament in the 
country, got some wan to write me, sayin’ she wanted me to lay a 
sbtatement before Lord Balfour or Mr. Salisbury, or anny other 
grani gintleman who wud listen to it, showin’ that it was a great 
hardship that an ould womman loike hersilf cuddn’t git a drap o’ 
whisky in her tay, becase of the price of it, an’ git them to take the 
duty affen them necessaries an’ put it oa foreign onions an’ English 
lace, becase she has lace an’ onions to sell.” 

‘A very sensible old lady,” commented the magistrate ; “ but cut 
it short, Michael.” 

“Twill, yer ’annour, I moved the motion, bringing in me mother 
asacasein point. Well, at that the Opposition smoiled, an’ when 
that happens, yez cud hear the row three streets off. 

“ That put up me dander. an’ I says, ‘ Misther Shpaker,’ sis I, ‘ I'll 
be glad to know whether the Opposition is laughin’ at me or me 
ould mother ?’ 

“ * Both o’ yez! Both o’ yez!’ shouts some wan behind, an’ John 
Rafferty jumps up an’ says— 

“* Troise to orther,’ s’s he. 

‘* * What's ont of orther?’ s’s I, 

“ ‘The Hon Mimber for Donnygall’s ould mother is out of orther,’ 
8’s Rafferty. 

“You're a liar, John Rafferty,’ s’s I, ‘and an 
impident man. You're talsin’ of a clane, dacent 
wumman, who might have been yer own mother if 
Biddy Callaghan hadent come betune her an’ yer father.’ 

“*Ortber! Orther!!’ roared the Shpaker, ham- 
merin’ the table. ‘The Mimber for Donnygall must 
conduct the debate accordin’ to Parliamentary pro- 
caidure,’ s‘s he. ‘He must addriss the Cheer, an’ not 
name a Mimber of the House,’ 

‘** Vary go d, sor,’ s’s 1; ‘but 1 can’t call Rafferty 
* Honourable,’ ”’ 

‘+I dispoise the hon mimber’s personal remarks,’ 88 
Rafferty, ‘an’ hould that the time of tue House should 
not be wasted wid the blathers of an ould wumman.’ 
ie ‘Take care, Rafferty!’ shouts 1, ‘1 won't shtand 
it. 

‘“*¢ Sit down tken,’ said the Shpaker. 

‘“*] won’t sit down,’ I roared, for the whole house 
was in a ruction, an’ al the Opposition was howlin’ 
‘name,’ an’ ‘withdraw.’ Jf the Mimber for East 
Limericx will come outside, I'll tache him bether 
manners, 

‘* *1’]] take all the tachin’ the Mimber for Donnygal! 
can give me afther the risin’ of the House,’ s's Rafferty. 

vs Ye're a coward, John Rafferty,’ 1 said, getting 
mad. 

‘Then the cries and disturbance rose loike a storm 
at say, an’ some wan pulled my coat-tails suddently, 
an’ I sot down—right down on the flure—wid a shock 
that brought sut dowu the chimney. 

“ The whole House smoiled at that, an’ two policemen 
came to the dure to ax if it was divarsbin or only 
murthur. 

“ When I looked round to see who had played me 
the durthy thrick, there was Tim Devlin, who had come 
in late, sittin’ on my cheer an’ loosin’ as smug an’ 
dignified as a Justice of the Paice 

“ * Devlin,’ s’s 1, ‘ ye might have kep’ yer decaiving 
dodges for wan who cuddn’t bate the jokin’ out 0’ yez,’ 
s’s I, 

“*T haven't played no jo‘es,’s’s Devlin, ‘I saw an 
empty sate, an’ took it,’ ss he. 

“* Well, ye shu! have axed for it,’ 8's I. ‘Manny's 
the time ye've bee: contint to sit upon nothin’ in yer 
father’s house,’ s's IJ. 

“* It’s a slant .er, Mick Finnigan,’ s's he. ‘ Z always 
hai throwsers betune me an’ the flare.’ 
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“ That was a mane dig at me, y'r ‘annour, becase I wanst belonged 
to the Highland Militia. 

“* Ye afftakin’ skinful o’ bones,’ s's I, gettin’ up ina rage, ‘ye 
never darred show yerself in a kilt, Will ye come outside?’ 

“*T wull,’ s’s he. 

“So we goes round to the back, an’ before I knew what the 
spalpeen was after, I was shtarin’ up at the shtars an’ feelin’ as if I 
hai been through a mortar machine. 

“ That’s my charge agin Devlin, yer ‘annour,” 

“ But you proposed the fight,” said the magistrate. 

“ Sorra a foight at all, yer ’annour. I proposed to lick Devlin for 
impidence.” 

“ And he licked you instead! You have no case, Michael.” 

‘‘ But, yer ‘annour, I want to tell you how John Rafferty bate me 
like an ould carpet after that.” 

“ Can’t listen to you. Stand back!" 

“Won't yez hear how McGool——” 

* No, no, no! Stand back, sir!” 

Mr. Finnigan retired, muttering, but turned before reaching the 
door, and cried— 

‘“Wull anny wan o’ yez come outside—anny wan, from the Coort 
down —” 

At that moment the firm hands of a stalwart constable grasped 
the victim of ill-treatment from behind and pushed him from the 
court-room. Then there was a sount of scuffling and strong lan- 
guage in the passage, a Lumping on the stairs, and we were left to 
suppose that another insult had been put upon long-suffering 
Ireland. 


D’you Know the Juno? 


ALTHOUGH Venus took the prize at the first Beauty Show on 
rec rd, Juno has had her revenge, for at the National Cycle Show, 
held at the Crystal Pa'ace, the Juno Cyeles took not only the apple 
for beauty, but the cake for serviceability. The Juno “bicycle 
made for two” is indeed a Daisy, and the Metropolitan Maehinists’ 
Company are to be commended, 
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A NATURAL INFERENCE. 


“ Bai Jove! if that Johnnie ’s supported by voluatary contribations, it strikes 


me his guvnah is even closah fisted thin mine.” 
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THE REASON WHY. 


Snobhin.—“ No, 1 never hunt in the Home Counties ; so many outsiders creep into the field.” 
Miss Prettypert.—“I see! Ard so, 1 suppose, you meet so many people you know.” 
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And the naughty, wicked marionettes? 
Fad and Fire. You did! And yet yeu talk to me of lives 
A TRAGIC FARCE IN ONE ACT. And burning oe tp ne scenes like those ! 
: But—by-the-bye—I wish to glean your views 
SCEME.—A Fire— Anywhere. Of Betterment. Now Betterment I think’s 
Dramatis Persone. y fitting subject for so beens . en : 
zet us discuss it to the bitter end. 
Paul Pry Stiggins, Eeq., L.C.C., MUB.E, ASS., Se. “4 
A FOR. 6 Se ose |] Ye o* © se @ @ , The Lords 
> D Miledt ;' — : Fireman—Lord me no Lords! Is this a time 
P. P. Stiggins—Stay, stay my friend, the time's aliahitadit To talk of schemes and plans, or good or bad, 
And I would fain improve the shining hour When houses burn, and precious lives are lost f 


With sweet, straight-talk on Music Halls, and what Ico! 
Goes on in those abodes of infamy. en 
° Stiggins—Not yet, my over-anxious friend. 

For we, the County Council, we who are 

The best ard wisest who have rule below, 


We have decreed, that lives be no more saved ; 


Fireman— But, see, there's life endangered while you speak, 
And cries of burning children rend the air, 
And voices call me from behind the flames ! 


Stiggins —As I was saying, when you interrupted, I No streets improved ; no bridges made of use ; 
Am anxious not for bodies but for souls, That nothing whatsoever shall be done 
The poor lost souls that go to Music Halls ; (Except inspection of the Music Halls) 
And gaze at dancers with the mazy skirts ; Till we have all we ask for! ‘Tis not much! 
And laugh at jokes. worn, weary, aged jokes ; We merely want contrel of everything ! 

>» . ’ . » LP « . . 

And listen to the Coster’s Lullaby. And, what, my friend is more, we shall not be 
I've been myself; in fact, I often go Contented till we get it. So, meanwhile, 
To sample those unholy joys I would Let people burn, starve, die, go unemployed, 
Were all forbidden— For we have said it! 


Fireman—Man! man! can you not hear 
Those agonising shouts that chill the blood? 
And I am waiting—who am here to aid— 
The while you mouth dull, silly platitudes, 
Of evil thought and utter ignorance. 
Are you 80 lost to ev'ry sense of shame, 
That you can listen to such cries as these, 


Fireman—And for my reply 
Take disobedience in its fullest sense, | 
For I, who risk my life at duty’s call, | 
Will not be held in check by such as thou. 
’Twas thy harsh tongue, thy restless, ranc’rous spite 
Parted our late heroic chief from us ; | 





pa ; ° 7 Seek you to serve those who obly led 

That cry in vain, and think of other things ? ys. , = bee - ao," ! 
ine ae fe As you late served that leeder? Meddler, cease 
é tiggins— Friend | friend ! My all too has ty, headstrong friend ! The London Public, you misrepresent, 

Wait! Hear me out! Say, have you ever been Rely upon me, nor rely in vain | 

lo the aquarvam ; You bave! Ah, me | Go, palter, tinker with your r trade of spy, 

And did you see the boxing Kangaroo ; Common informer, magnified by power ! 
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THE CLANG OF THE CLOOK TOWER. 


Mr. GLADSTONE is very partial to his latest pets, the twins, the 
Councils and Employers’ Liebility Bills, but has some difficulty in 
getting them along, and, doubtless, he begins to fear they will cause 
him to be too late to catch that departing train—public confidence. 
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Mr. Goschen has enriched the Parliamentary vocabulary with the 
elegant phrase, “ a put-up job.” 


REPORT OF PARLIAMENTARY DEBATE OF THE FUTURE, 


On the resumption of the adjourned debate on the Bill for the 
Better Government of the Balls Pond Road— 

Mr. LOTION, who was received with Opposition cheers, said that it 
was all blooming fine to play the goat like a lot of balmy dotty 
jossers, but, s’ help his blimey never, the Government were a prize 
packet of mugs—(Cheers and counter-cheers, and a voice, “ Garn fry 
yer face ?”)—if they allowed themselves to be messed about by a snide 
lot of jays like right honourable members opposite — 

(Left slanging.) 


+ * » * 


The Lozal Veto Bill is im some respects an extreme measure, and 
many of its aiherents may bave allowed their zeal to carry them a long 
way — but temperance crusaders must always command respect, and 
to Laly Henry Somerset as a good woman, a clever woman, and a 
woman gifted with rare eloquence and great patrictism, and 
possessed of earnest purpose for her country’s weal, FUN always 
doffs his cap and bells. 


Jam sorry Mr. Glalstone has lost his valet. He's always losing 
something—over the Home Rule Bill he lost his head. : 


THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER, 


Turning Over New Leaves. 

The Wonders of the Seeret Cavern, by 8. J. Fitzgerald, “one of 
ours,” is to hand in a second edition. It is charmingly illustrated by 
G,. Brinsley Le Fanu and Miss Florence Hardy, and the word- 
pictures by Fitzgerald are in keeping with the others. | 

The Fr.end of Fun and Man, Ally Sloper, is to the for2 again with 
a bright and merry Christmas Number, We observe, too, that the 
ever-welcome Rabelaisian old toper, fond as he is of “ unsweetened,” 
is doing ail he can to sweeten the lot of the poor and destitute, and 
we commend his fund to the really benevolent. FUN congratulates 
Ally on the artistic production, also his friend of auld lang syne Mr 
Gilbert Dalziel, under whose able conduct Ally’s Christmas Number 
appears. 

St. Vicholas has a capital Christmas Number. “ Toomai of the 
Elephants ” is just the story for children—of all ages. 


x 
Tres Bon-Bon. 

FROM Me:srs. Sparagnapane comes a dainty assortment of Christ- 

mas crackers so charming that they certainly ought to go off witha 


bang ! Indeed, the bonbons are so artistically fashioned it seem 3 
fiimost a pity to pull them, : 


Notice to Everybody. 


'T stay !- et awhile. More next wi 
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Fun’s Philosophy. 

THE race is to the “ fast.” 

WHEN a woman is married she is given away by her father, 
brother, or what not. When a man is married, of course he “ gives 
himself away.” 

Fun knows a man who never wears an overcoat, He is so 
wrapped up in his own conceit that he doesn’t need one, 

THE EpiTor’s EXCLAMATION,—Oh Scissors ! 

“Faint heart ne’er won fair lady.” Now that’s unfortunate for 
a lover, because, when you come to think of it, it’s not until he has 
lost heart that he wants fair lady. 


Somebody Else’s Ideal 


PRATE not of the glories of summer, 
The flowers and trees, 

The song of the thrush and the blackbird, 
The murmur of bees, 

Blue skies, and the radiant sunshine. 
I care not for these. 


Naught care I for cricket or tennis, 
Or plying the oar. 

Your picnics and afternoon parties 
I value no more ; 

And even flirtation by moonlight 
Is rather a bore. 


But hail to the long winter ev’nings, 
The fire’s ruddy glare, 

The sweet after-dinner sensation, 
The cosy armchair, 

And somebody’s last shilling shocker 
To curl up the hair ! 


With pipe and good store of toba:co 
All ready to hand ; 

Old “ blazer,” old slippers, old whisky 
(A favourite brand), 

This is somebody else’s ideal 
You'll please understand ! 


MEN IN FRONT. 
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Gorgey Porjey. 


HE was a deep-dyed cannibal 
In heart as well as hue, 

Ani loved mankind in general— 
Especially in stew, 


No tears could keep his molars stil), 
Appeals alike were vain, 

All answered Gorgey’s appetite 
If they were plump and plain, 


He doted upon Englishmen 
Because they fared so well ; 

About their Scottish neighbours he 
Had other tales to tell, 


He’l watch the spit with tender care, 
For fear the joint might burn ; 
And always felt disposed to give 
His fellow-man a turn, 


The wife of Gorgey Porjey wore 
A fasbionable dress— 

Not what is shown at balls or routs, 

sut just a trifle less, 

The airiest of airy garb 
Was quite enough for her ; 

On State occasions she would mount 
An epaulette and spur. 


[n figure she inclined to squat, 
Not quite unlike a vat ; 

Her early youth gave promises 
That she would lean to fat. 


She had a pretty, pleasant page, 
A comely little youth, 

Whose dress was insignificant, 
To speak the naked truth, 


Unto that youth a liking she 
From very first sight took, 
And Gorgey, too, upon the la? 
Cast many a hungry look. 


To taste the broth of such a boy 
He'd give a Hebrew’s eye, 

And sacrifice the larger joint 
To test the smaller fry. 


But weeks elapse 1, and Gorgey failed 
To reach this longed-for point, 

And strangely he began to think 
That “Time was out of joint.” 


* There is a tide in man's affairs,” 
And his came like the rest ; 

Two dinners, and that comely youth 
Was lodged beneath his vest. 


His oblong spouse flew in a rage. 

She cried, “ Where am dat child?” 
He opened his capacious maw, 

Then licked his lips and smiled, 


With feminine vindictiveness 
She raised her finger-tips, 

And vowed she’d have the boy again, 
Again he licked his lips. 


Nought but his blood could satisfy 
Or quench her burning ire, 

And Gorgey Porjey did a turn, 
In turn before the fire. 


And when the roasted black was brown 
The fair surveyed the fare, 

She could not have the boy alone, 
So she devoured the pair. 


With satiated appetite 
Her angry spirit fled, 

She couldn’t stomach G, in life, 
Far less when he was dead. 


Above three anthropophagi 
Three weeping willows wave ; 
The trio lie till by-and-by 
[n one short squatty grave. 
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AFTER THE BALL. 
“By Jove, Borys! WHAT A GwoRTOUS GAME FOOTER Is! 
WHAT TF THE RagsTtT OF OUR TEAM HAVR BEEN TAKEN TO 
THE HosPITAL! LOOK AT THE BENEFIT TO Us!” 


The Green-Eyed Monster. 
A WEIRD CHRISTMAS STorY. 


BEING sufficiently sated with wine, music, and merrymakin» 
Pottles retired to bed on Christmas night with a thankful heart. But 
so overstrung was he by the excitement of the day that, notwith- 
standing the weariness of mind and body, he found it no easy 
matter to get to sleep. Everything seemed so still around him, the 
very clock—owing to his negligence—having cease.l to tick ; and the 
jet of gaslight, which he always left on before turning into bed, 
appeared on this occasion to burn most uncommonly blue. He 
turned his back to it, however, and in a persevering attempt to fre- 
member the thousand and one reme lies for insomnia, he fell asleep. 

He had an exciting dream. He dreamt that he was sitting alone 
in the dining-room, when the door opened, and Santa Claus entered, 
followed by hundreds and hundreds of children, each holding a 
stocking in the right hand, A second glance revealel that they 
were not stockings, but rats; and, turning with astonishment to 
Santa, he recognised in him the Pied Piper of Hamelin. At the 
same instant he became conscious of the fact that he was sitting in 
the middle of a Christmas pudding, and that the “ Piel” individual, 
whose pipe was nothing more nor less than a huge rolling-pin, was 
manifesting a desire to pound up the children for want of raisins ; 
whereupon they set up a wild stampede, rushing about and scream- 
ing to the top of their bent. In the middle of it all the roof of the 
pudding came tumbling in, blinding and smothering the lot of them. 
The screams of the youngsters gradually merged into a prolonged 
faint wail ; and, just as Pottles himself reached the last stage of 
suffocation, he awoke, 

He raised himself in bed, struggling to realise that the thing was 
only a dream, wren suddenly a gust of wind swept round the house, 
bearing on the night air a more distinct repetition of the harrowing 
wail which hai come between him anc his slumbers. 

Pottles was veither timid nor nervous. On finding that the cry 
was no longer a nightmare, be leaped out of bed and crossed over to 


Something impelled him to ascertain the cause of it, 


the window. | 
He knew that the 


which he decidel must come from outside, 
window of the room communicated with a balcony which ran along 
the side of the house, but he was puzzled to understand vow anything 
in the shape of a child—if the sound really proceede 1 from such — 
could find its way into such a situation, unless by climbing the trees 
at the end of the lawn, 

He unfastened the casement, and, peeping forth into the night, 
could distinguish nothing except that the snow was commencing to 
fall, and that everything wis aggressively cold. Another and 
fiercer gust of wind came, and, failing to detect in it any repetition 
of the wailing sound, he gave the thing up, and, closing the window, 
returned shivering to bed. 

a cd 7 ” I 

Something had awakened bim again,—-not a 
nightmare thistime—no! Something was inthe room ; something ! 
—he couldn’t distinguish what in the darkness. It was close at 
band! [twas walking over him! Horrors! A pair of luminous 


green eyes suddenly flashed on him from the foot of the bed! His 
a cold perspiration broke out from every 


What was that? 


hair seemed to freeze; 
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pore! In vain he tried to move—to articulate something !_ He was 
powerless and horror-stricken ! 

Presently the spell was removed, The eyes vanished, and t*e 
next moment the sound of soft pattering feet careering round the 
room brought Pottles to his senses. He got out of again, and 
by this time he was proof against any emotion but that of anger. 
Having naturally asceptical regard for ghosts. he felt sure that if be 
could lay his hand on anything in the shape of a stick its influence 
towards banis this “Green-Eyed Monster’ would be most 
efficacious. For this purpose he needed, first of all, more light on the 
matter ; but, to turn on the gas, as he immediately afterwards re- 
membered, wag to turn it the other way; and the inky blackness 
that followe i this discovery did not tend to improve his temper. 
What made matters more irritating was the ubiquity of this mid- 
night visitant. The Monster seemed to be in every part of the room 
at once. Dozens of eyes flashed, and dozeus of feet were inter- 
mittently scampering up and down the floor; and the effort to 
localise any of them threatened to drive him mad. He made what 
he considered “ a bee-line ” for his waistcoat pocket, where he kept 
his matches, but the darkness bothered him. In a few seconds the 
room was strewn with garments and chairs; and Pottles, who ha‘ 
further complicated matters by pulling over the toilet mat, did 
nothing but tread on hair brushes, combs, and pincushions. At 
length, by dint of incessant groping, be found his waistcoat, which 
seemed to be riddled with pockets, only to remember that he had left 
his matches downstairs in his overcoat! It was at this point that 
he conceived the brilliant idea of opening the door, and coaxing 
the Monster from the room. This necessitated another “ bee-line,” 
which proved to be similar in effect to the last ; and by the time he 
had the door open he had placed more furniture in a horizontal 
position than he c uld remember ever having seen in any one bed- 
room in England ! 

However, his ruse was more successful than he had anticipated. 
The Monster needed absolutely no coaxing. The celerity with 
which it went pattering down the staircase signified, only too plainly, 
ite strong aversion toremaining where danger was so mysteriously 
and rapidly thickening. 

Potties closed the door with a sigh and a shiver and limped back 
to bed. He was wearied out by this time, and fell into a quiet 
sleep, in which he dreamt that somebody or other for a practical 
joke was putting five dozen cats into his bedroom, under the im- 
pression that he was asleep all the time and couldn t see them. 


A Song of London. 


Go sing of the country, ye fanciful bards, 

Of daisies and dairymaids, farmers and yards, 
The pleasures you dream of, but never have seen ; 
Of p all “ bushy” and painfully green ! 
While I, who delight im gray shadows and brown, 
Will chant me a lay of the sights of the town. 


If change you should want, there’s our Fleet Street and Strand, 
Well bordered with shops and cabs at a stand ; 

With travellers whose colour’s of every hue, 

While at many a corner you'll see one of blue ! 

Then, high in top windows, there's flowers galore, 

And cornflower and grain down below in the store. 
We've maidens quite pretty, some witty, all nice ; 

All willing to revel in slippers and rice. 

There are kisses for belles and busses for beaux, 

And such rumbling and tumbling as town only knows. 
While the varying charms of the multitude streams 
Will brook no denying, it's life as it seems ! 


Then, look at ourriver! O, dear dirty Thames, 

It’s not saying too much—you've no equal for flames ! 
For on every day that springs up to expire 

Some vile varlet has tried to set you on fire ! 

But we love you, Old Father, though cold is your breast, 
And, alas! you have rocked many mortals to rest. | 


For buildiogs, we bid those that doubt wander forth 
To abbeys, cathedrals, our castle—up north ! 

And churches and towers, and temples and—slums, 
And a pulse around which the whole Universe “ hums.” 
There's a heart, too, in London, in one constant beat, 
And lungs in our parks as we!l as the street, 


But why should we boast of what we possess ? 

We've pomp and we've wealth, and, alas! much distress, 
We've beauty in women, in wine, and in brain, 

In statues, in trees—well, yes, they are plane ! 

But enough of this wonderful city of ours; 

You can't gauge its weakness nor guess at its powers 
And thus the world wags, and thus the town Nee 
And who tires of London just sits down and dies! 
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The Girls are the Boys for Me. 


THE girls are the boys for me, my dear, 
When old Christmastide comes round, 

For then it is the time o’ the year 
When we all for fun are bound ! 

When the frost hangs on the holly, leaves, 
And mistletoe sprigs invite, 

Then ev'ry boy and girl will revel in the swirl, 
And the twirl of Christmas night, 


So here’s to the merry, merry mistletoe, 
To the evergreen holly and tree, 

When the girls are the boys to fill us up with joys,. 
O, the girls are the boys for me! 


The girls are the boys for me, my dear— 
How [ love their tempting wiles ! 

And their liquid eyes, so sweet and clear, 
And their fascinating smiles ! 

For when Christmas nights are dark and grim, 
And the jolly log burns bright, 

Then ev'ry little maid pretends she is afraid, 
And creeps closer to her wight |! 


So here’s to the merry, merry mistletoe, 
To the evergreen holly and tree ; 

While the girls are the boys to fill us up with joys— 
O, the girls are the boys for me ! 


The girls are the boys for me, my dear ! 
And we are the boys for them ; 

So isn’t it queer 7?—we like to have them near, 
Our dreamy old lives to gem ! 

For there is no bliss like a maiden kiss, 
As every youth can tell! 

And ’tis a funny thing that a kiss in the ring 
Oft leads to a wedding bell ! 


So here’s to the merry, merry mistletoe, 
To the evergreen holly and tree ; 

To the girls and the boys who fill the world with joys, 
To the girls who’re the boys for me! 


THROUGH OLD LONDON—TAKING SHORT CUTS. 
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Lays of a Loafer —No. 18. 


A PLEA FOR SIMPLICITY. 
(VILLANELLE. ) 
SING us a laughing lay, 

Anything with a chorus,— 
Nothing of Wagner’s, pray ! 
Leave us a while to play; 

Hard is the work before us ; 
Sing us a laughing lay. 

Let it be fresh and gay, 

Symphonies simply bore us,— 
Nothing of Wagner’s, pray |! 
Classics are cheap to-day ! 

Lifting a voice sonorous, 
Sing us a laughing lay. 

Who’s the composer, say, 

Anxious a song to score us? 
Nothing of Wagner’s, pray ! 
Fashion may say us nay, 

E’en to refrain implore us ; 
Sing us a laughing lay, 

Nothing of Wagner’s, pray ! 


Just Fancy ! 

DoG-FANCIER writes to say that his champion bull-beagle has 
bitten a policeman, and, as the dog has been ill ever since, concludes 
that the policeman has disagreed with him. What ought he to do? 
The answer seems s0 obvious that we are surprised at Dog-Fancier 
asking so silly a question. Have the policeman shot before another 
dog bites him. We have some very valuable animals ourselves, 




































































CAUGHT ! 
Strolier.—“ Who is mcre stupid than a fisherman?” 
Fisherman,—“ Why, the one that's looking at him.” 
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A Note on Walter Besant. 


By THE YounG GIRL. 


WICH I've jest been a readin’a very nice book what Mr. May ealls "is 
Annual, an’ a very nice book it is, with luvally pictures an’ stories 














as you can’t leave orf readin’ till you've finished ’em, if you once 
begins ‘em—an’ another bond of union, as the sayin’ is, betwixt 
Mr. May an’ me is as we both believes in wearin’ a fringe, 

But, as the poet says, “ there's no rose wivout a thorn,” an’ you 
never gets a penn’orth o’ nuts wivout one wrong ‘un in ’em, an’ go it 
is wiv Mr. May's Annual, Jest at the very beginnin’ of it there's a’ 
article by a feller called Walter Besant, who kids every body as he 
knows all abaht the East End, wich gll he knows abaht us Young 
Gels there aint not worth learnin’, 

The Young Gel as ’e’s talkin’ of includes me an’ all my pals, for 
Mr, Besant says, “She is a work-girl—she works in the match 
factory, in a jam factory, in a dressmaker’s shop, in the feather line, in 
the button-hole line, in the finishing line” Well, that’t all right. 
We can't all set down an’ write novels, thank Gord ! 

I should jest like to ‘ave a talk with this "ere Mr. Besant, who sets 
‘isself up to paternise people as don’t wantit, an’ who works for their 
livins—for this is what he says about me. 

‘‘ The young girl does not read much.” 'Cause why, cause she’s got 
to earn her livin’! ‘An illustrated child’s book pleases her some- 
times,” Well, that’s better’n some o’ them yaller-backed French 
novels they reads in Belgravia. But if Mr. Besant kuew what he 
was writin’ about, he'd know tbat the Young Gel aint a little kid to 
be slapped an’ petted by second-class toffs, 

He goes on to say. “ With the young girl love comes wivout 
imagination.” A lot he knows about us! I can’t put it into 
grammar, but I can love my ‘Arry jest as true an’ tenderly as a 

oung lydy in Peckbam or Blackheath, or 'Averstock 'Ill or Forest 
Gyte, or any otber sububs, an’ I don’t make love such a matter o’ 
business, perhaps, as they does in Belgravia, 

So “ the lad who is her fate is most likely a town-bzed slouch, who 
knows no trade, and has nothing but a pair of hands?” Look ‘ere, 
Mr. Besant, my ’Arry may work in a shop or a factory, skovin’ a 
barrer ; but, if you ask me, vey «ye 5 f. manlier 
than runnin’ down any class o’ — least of all, = . 


And this caps it. Says this ‘ere Hesant, speakin’ of med “ Pre 
sently— habe when abe is no more than sixteer —Me | h 
man at the registrar's office, and.a month or two later becomes the 
mother of a fair child,” Mr. Besant, if you was.to say that A the 
young gel’s young man, or her husband, you'd very likely find that 
your theory that he'd got a pair of hands was all right. Your Note 
on the Young Gel is a unctuous, snobbish, unmanly libel on a girl 
whoee lot is a hard and lonely one, bnt whose character, notwith- 
standin’ her poverty and her temptations, is, taken all round, as 
good as those of her more happily-situated sisters. So there ! 
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FUN. 
Wanted—Badly. 


Required, two ladies, one the othet as housemaid, in a small family. 
& 9 he oy ag a y 


HAVING seen the above advertisement in a leading daily, several 
correspondents have written asking us to insert equally modest 
— s. Always anxious to oblige our readers, we have done s0, 
as er :— 

Wasted, — A clean and respectable Dowager Duchess, as 
General Servant, Ten in family. Must be active and respectful. 
No followers, » No beer, Apply, RETIRING, Fun Office. 

WANTED.—At once. Two Noblemen (of old family preferred), 
as Butler and Under-Footman. Must be total abstainers and early 
risers. Apply, NouyzAv Ricuz, Fun Office. 

WantEp.—In 
three reigning 
Sovereigns a8 
Junior Clerks. 
Must speak all 
languages, known 
and unknown ; 
write longhand, 
shorthand, or any 
other hand; use 
typewriters(their 
own), and (this 
is indispenable) 
wear their 
crowns in office 
hours. Nice tidy 
Christians pre- 
ferred. Salary, 
#40 a year. Ap- 
ply, Liberator, 
c/o PBESIDENT, 
Argentine Re- 
public. 

WANTED.—An 
Emperor. To 
stand at shop 
door and dis- 
tribute bills, Fair 
remuneration 
given to a suit- 
able and sober 
man. Apply, 
BuykKUM k 06! 
Tailors, New Cut. 

Ambassad or 8, 
Prime Ministers, 
and the t 
Officers of te 
may add con- 
siderably to their 
incomes by writ- 
ing for particu- 
lars of our lubri- 
cating oils. Large 
sale among retail 
buttermen. Ap- 

ly, Rusuxem & 

HARP, Leeds. 

-— ‘Oi — 

She: “And 
what do you 
think most be- 
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A Theory. 


“ The Scotch are a long-lived race,”—Weekly Paper. 


Howevss ill a Scot may be, 
He oft will keep alive 
When not anether soul but he 
Could possibly survive, 
One fact, when he is near death's door, 
His life will often save— 
He cannot easily get mere 
Than one Foot in the grave, 


the office of a popular Building Society, two or The Dulwich Girl: “ Certainly ; that oughtn’t to take you long,” 


Nasty. 
Will : “Wait a minute, please ; I want to collect my ideas,” 
Our Agony 
Column. 
A 


TRIPLE MIXED, 


ROS E BUD.— 
So sorry not to 
see you on Satur- 
day. Mother 
went out to look 
fer you (so she 
said), and came 
back intoxicated. 
For heaven's sake 
return! — WIL- 
LIAM, 


Lost. — Mag- 
nificent specimen 
of Man - eating 
Bengal Tiger. 
Answers to the 
name of Bébé, 
Last seen chas- 
ing @ young 
ladies’ school 
round Clapham 
Common, £10 
reward. 


WouLP any 
kind-hearted per- 
son lend a young 
orphan lady five 
pounds till Mon- 
day morning 
next, 10 a.m. pre- 
cisely? Will 
deposit a valu- 
able collection of 
pawntickets and 
a complete set of 
antique teeth, set 
in gold. Address, 
TITANIA, 7,000, 
Bethnal Green 
Road. 


Henry.—Lost. 
—Daisy Bell— 
to - night — cer- 
tainly — pickled 
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we re WHAT IT’S COMING TO~AND PERHAPS JUST AS WELL. ae — 
if you kee her 2 “Is your husband a County Magistrate ?” —tide  door.— 
long enoug “No; we're a Courty Family.” WILLIAM. 
Bil (D'S Reckitts ' 
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POWDER Ba BI ue. 


Supplies a Daily Luxury. Dainties in endless | Ms Wenner 
Variety. The Cheicest Dishes and the Richest Reiuse ail Substitut 
Custard. NO EGGS REQUIRED. © ath | UUSTITUTEeS. 
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(1) Bell, the Photographer (sotto voce).— Now then, old geeser, look slippy. I’ve been and prepared a lovely slide for yer, an’ 
you'll make a bootiful picturee——(2) Hoop la! There she goes!! Got cher! !!——(3) (Aloud to old Smithson, the local Church- 
warden, who has been rubbing himself for ten minutes).—There y'are, sir! A perfect picture you make in your patent summersault. 
Shall we say ’alf-a-dozen at five bob apiece? That's thirty bob the lot, Thank you, sir!!!” 

For the Welshman,—“ Without suggesting that the Church of 
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Rhetorical Gems. England is not the grandest institution of the age, I venture to 

“ WITHOUT suggesting that the debate should be closed, I venture hope that the confounded thing will be rapidly and speedily wiped 
to hope that the discussion may be rapidly and speedily brought to out.” 
anend.”’ So spake Mr, Gladstone on November 9 in the House of For the Scotchman.— “ Adoring as Ide the present Government 
Commons. The Prime Minister we are taught to regard as a model of the British Isles, I make bold to regard Home Rule for Scotland 
among speakers, and as a past-master of elocution, The votaries of as essential to its welfare.” 
the Faddists’ Fetish must have, therefore, been rudely shocked For the Irishman,—“ While execrating the dastardly outrages of 
when they read this crude announcement in Zhe Times, which rebels and dynamitards, I still think that such of them as happen to 
gave a verbatim report of the Premier’s remarks. ‘It is possible that be incarcerated ought to be at once liberated,” 
by the word ‘closed,’ he meant ‘closured,’ and thus disclaimed For the Englishman,—‘ Though I admit that to subsidise the 
any intention of coal -_ strikers’ 
applying the wives and fami- 
‘gag.’’ But, tak- lies merely pro- 
ing words’ to eens, Breas longs the misery 


of the com- 
munity, I must 
insist upon A 
general and gene- 
rous subscription 
towards their 
support,” 


mean what they 
ordinarily do, 
what he said 
amounted to this: 
‘* Without  sug- 
gesting that the 
debate ought to 
come to an end, 


I venture to sug- Patsy’s 

gest that it Remed 

should, and that emedcy. 
Biddy.-— 


rapidly and 


speedily.” In the Arrah, Patsy, ye 


omadhaun, what 





conn¢ ction in 

which they were is it ye’re afther, 
employed _ the raking out all the 
foire? Isn't the 


words “rapidly” 
and ‘speedily ” 
are of identical 
signification, So 
that the G. O. M. 
is convicted of 
being not only a 
bore, but a tauto- 
logical one to 


coals ixpinsive 
enough without 
wastin’ ’em like 
tbat 7” 

Patsy, — “ Be- 
gorra, Biddy, 
asthore, don’t ye 
see ‘tis the spal- 
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ticians. MR, FUN t—bhad t 
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has founded afew The Widow Moriaty.—* Och. kind gintlemin, ye i] take care not to kill the ould widdy 5 only ar? ) 

telling “ Gems of cow, an’ the chicks, an’ the pig, the craythur! ” 

Rhetoric,’ upon Noble Sportsman,—‘ Don’t be alarmed, my good woman; we're not going to shoot at your cow, Note. 

the basis which nor your chickens, nor your pig.” , , No, 72 nnyson § 
Mr. Gladstone The Widow.—“ That’s just it, ver ’anner, but oi'd loik yez to if you'd plase go a half-mile away, poetry ist ot of 

was g L €l 4) Se might k the darlints without aimin’ at ’em at all, at all. rachetty ordet 
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THE LAST STRAW. 
M. F. H.—“ I say, I hear you've gone over !" 


M, P.— Yes, awfully sorry. Stuck to Gladstone as long ’s I could ; swallowed Home Rule, Local Veto and even Parish Councils, but 
pang it, when they whipped us up for Saturdays, my only day for hunting, I began to feel conscientious scruples about the Ministerial 
policy !” 





A Hearty Greeting. For you have brought far Jands within my reach. 
SCEN E.— Manchester-on-Sea. Welcome, oh, Neptune ! ! Loved beyond all speech. 


Dramatis Persone, NVeptune— Well, and that’s hearty | ! Lord, to look about! 
Neptune and Manchester. Land-lubbers are you? Well, there aren’t much doubt 

Neptune—Shiver my timbers! Here I am at last ! You knew your business here, and it may be 

Had a rough passage? Well, the past is past, You'll be as ship-shape when you take the sea. 

But as I came to you from other climes— I hope you may, Marm—aye, with all my heart ; 
fe Rough? I believe you. Never was such times. And, as for me, well, there, I°1l do my part. 
Bless your dear eyes, that sparkle with elation, I’m all for commerce new, you may suppose ; 
I thought my liquid was in liquidation. I hates them nasty, ugly tor-pe-coes ! 
jut bere | am, escaped from every harm, Mean, underhanded sharks I calls them things, 
And very pleased indeed to meet you, Marm. Half birds, half fish, with neither fins nor wings, 
‘fA I've seen your portraits, and your trade I’ve know’'d, And then, the row they make, why, bless you, Marm |! ! 
Alby But you was little then—Lord ! how you've grow'd ! They keeps the Missis always in alarm. 





Ah, you've been heard on—now, I recollects, But, there, I knows your ways, you makes for Peace, 
My Missis sends her love and best respects. And, so here's luck, my lags, ‘and trade's increase ! 
Why, we’re that friendly that we'll take your ships, . Prosperity, and wealth, and ev'ry plan 


That goes to make a brotherhood of man. 

My waves shall serve you, and my tides shall flow 
To bear you safely whither you would go. 

My winds sball waft you on from land to land, 
My oceans’ highways are at your command. 

For, bless your pretty face! I[ likes your ways. 
Long may you flourish, prosp’rous be your days ! 
Lapped by my waters, as they ebb and flow, 

Let your great City richer, greater grow ; 

And fear me not, I bring more good than harm. 
Indeed, I’m very pleased to meet you, Marm! 


And treat them tender as the sbilling trips. 


Manchester—Welcome, dear Neptune, to our town of tracle, 
Where wealth’s distributed, where wealth is made. 
Ah! we have longed to see you; now we meet, 
Soon you shall carry one more merchant ficet, 
For know, my name is shortly bound to be 
“ Maritime Manchester—Inland—on-the-Sea !” 
Paradox puzzling, striking hearers dumb, 
Telling of mighty forces overcome. 
Telling of strength of man, and work, and trust, 
Mo'ehills unseen, and mountains razed to dust, 


Forces of money, envy, others’ trade, Manchester—Thanks, thanks, my friend! Such hearty greeting 
Forces of N: ature, all’ gainst me arrayed, pays : 
Ah! but I met them, fought them, turned them, For all my labour; and your gen'rous praise 
broke ; Shall act as spurto merit. You shall see 
England re-echoed with each dough ity stroke, How grateful sea-w ash ed Manchester will be ! 
Ah! I was fettered, who ht ad fain been free. The New Year's coming, when I hope to greet 


Ver I can rule with vou and a your sea Old England’s Neptune with another fleet. 
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A HAPPY MEETING. 


NEPTUNE.—“ BELAY THERE, MY LANCASHIRE LASS! SHIVER MY TIMBERS, BUT I AM GLAD TO SEE YOUN" 


HESTES I, MON O SEE THEE—SI’ THEE DOON, 
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eat 'em, 
Dance Not. 


(The Lambeth Board of Guardians have refused 
to the nurses to hold a weekly or 
tly dance.—Daily Paper.) 


DAXCE not, dance not, ye Lambeth 
nurses gay ; 

Your wards wer'n’t built for Terpsi- 
ehore's bowers, 

Nor doctors made to waltz and while 
awa 

With Sisters kind the recreation hours, 


Dance net, dance not; nor ask the 
reason why ; 

The G ans forbid such wanton 
mirth, 

~ still a _ or in sweet by-bye 
ream of your ho that ish in 
their birth, <2 iit 


Dance not, dance not! The thing is 
passing strange. 

— off the gauzy skirt, the dainty 
shoe ; 

Or, if, forsooth, you want some sort of 
change, 

mae some good book, or stony tract or 

wo, 


Dance you shall not, The Board has 
sternly said ; 
7 present time, as in the days gone 
vy; 
The Nurses’ hop cannot be suffered, 
Or “inmates” next for pipes and beer 
VW : ’ y ’ 


THE REASON WHY. 


Fare,—“ Why don't you feed your horse up? He looks quite starved.” Bes: ; 
Cabby.—* Starved! Law bless you, sir, ’e’s got a bushel o’ corn at ’ome, on’y ’e’s so precious fond o’ work ’e wont give ‘isself time to 
” 








AN UNDER STANDING. 


{ Cadby (narrating exploit).—*“ I rose to the occasion 
} y ‘ . : 
0M LARGMA nlerrvun4r 


b (in pting).—* On st 
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‘“‘Bevare of Vidders ” 


[Widow wishes to adopt wealthy elderly gentle- 
man.—Weekly Paper Adlet.] 
THERE is a widow, fancy free, 
Take care ! 
Designing and friendly both is she. 
Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not, she’ll get at thee! 


She puts an adlet in the Vers, 
So fair, 

To adopt an elderly gent she sues. 
Beware! Beware ! 

Trast her not, she is chaffing ye ! 


She wants that gentleman wealthy, 
too 


Well, there ! 
[ never saw such cheek, did you! 
Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not, sue is kidding ye ! 
Where is that elderly mash — ob ! 
where— 
To share 
The home of that widow, fair and free, 
With foresight rare ? 
‘* Bevare of vidders !’’ said Tony V. 


How He Found Himself. 
Wilkins,—“ Well, Cooper, how do you 
find yourself ?”’ 
Cooper.—*,Oh, I wake up in the morn- 
ing—and there 1 am,” 


THERE is no particular harm ‘in a 
false shirt front, but somehow it always 
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THE CLANG OF THE CLOOK TOWER. 

THEY don’t manage all things better in France. We have had many 
explosions of temper inside our House of Commons ; but dynamite 
has hitherto been excluded, though, true, it found its way into 
Westminster Hall in 1885. 
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FATHER CHRISTMAS PACKS THE INFLUENZA-STRICKEN 
LEGISLATORS OFF HOME. 


Vaillant by name but not valiant by nature, that is the view 
entertained of the Anarchist by our legislators, and their resolutions 
of sympathy and the interchange of courtesies between the French and 
English Chambers will go far to cementing the good feeling which 
should always prevail between them. 

x a>” * * 

Sherlock Holmes is dead! But one who could knock him into 
a cocked hat survives—namely, Mr. Labouchere. Really he ought 
to be styled as Tay Pay once was (by Mr. Goschen) the Member for 
Scotland Yard. 

* * * * 

Lobengula, hunted like a stag, has turned at bay like one, and 
apparently the hunters have felt his antlers, 
* Sa * * 

Mr. Labouchere last week delivered a virile attack upon the 
principle of hereditary legislation. So farso good. Many Liberals 
would be with him in his crusade against the Lords, but are for the 
present held back by the reflection that the House of Lords, how- 
ever anomalous and anachronatic to the spirit of the times it may 
be, saved the country from the criminal folly of passing a Home 
Rule Bill. Let the two issues be fought out on their respective 
merits, 

* * * * 

The East India Loan Bill, a little measure dealing with the 
advancement of a trifling loan of ten millions to the Indian Govern- 
ment, made very little rustle in the House, although pioneered by 
Mr. G. W. Russell. The great rupee question is still unsolved. 

THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER, 


Santa Claus. 
SLEEP, little cherub, sleep ! 
Of gifts a precious heap 
Will be giving you to-morrow much employment ; 
For Santa Claus this night 
With his objects of delight, 
Has been cunningly at work for your enjoyment. 
He was very close at hand 
As you went to Slumberland, 
And the shrunken sock you left to aid his scheming, 
Now hangs above your head, 
Like a snske that’s overfed, 
With just the very things of which you’re dreaming. 
You'll find in it, no doubt, 
Many baubles talked about 
To papa, who sought to learn your expectation ; 
And, marvelling at such, 
You may thank him very much 
For giving Santa Claus the intimation. 
But mother’s special gift, 
As a token ef her thrift, 
Wouldn't charm you—if you learnt it—quite so sweetlv ; 
Yet she's given you her best, 
At the sacrifice of rest, 
For she’s put a “ heel ” in it, and donc it neatly 
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West London Theatre of Varieties. 


THE famous Marylebone Theatre of “ Old London” rises, Phoenix- 
like, in guise of the new West London 
Theatre of Varieties to cater at once for 
the amusement and education of the 
public on modern lines, It will knock 
them in the Edgware Road, and will 
bring them up from out Hendon way. 
Operatic sketches, one-act dramas, 
“character ” comedians, and all the best 
talent of the old music halls are rolled 
into one evening’s attractions, Messrs. 
W. Bailey and A, E., Oliver (who is just 
the man to make the ball rol(7)and keep 
it rolling), are fully alive to their re- 
sponsibilities as proprietors and mana- 
gers, and even the most sensitive County 
Ceuncillor will come away from the 
entertainment at the West London 
with a good 
word for it, 
FUN con- 
gratulates 
his Paddingtonian and Bayswaterian 
readers on the capital entertainment 
brought to their doors, Variety is 
charming, and this handsome new 
Theatre of Varieties is another artistic 
illustration of the proverb, 


Unfulfilled. 


Two letter D’s, with dash between, 
Show what poor Muffkin's play has been, 
From opening lines to closing scene, 

In town and provinces. 
How fondly he had hoped to earn 
By one grand coup enough to spurn 
Inglorious drudgery, and turn 

To lettered ease ! 





MEN IN FRONT, 






































No. 5.—Mr. Jouw Bittiyetonw (TOOLe’s). 


Has worked with Toole long. However, long he continues to do 
so, he won't do so too long, 
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one BUN. 


A TALE WITHOUT WORDS-EXCEPT A FEW STRONG ONES. 


Theory 
and 
Practice. 


Scene.— The 
== dairy of an 
* old - fashioned 
EBs . farmhouse in 
e+ Beds. Present. 
‘/ —A daughter 
. making up the 
butter, assisted 
4 by her mother, 
also a slightly- 
built masher 
specimen of an 
jo elementary 
PZ ya schoolmaster, 
uM i fresh from 
} “The Techni- 
ai cal Agricul- 
a tural College’’ 
t+ (which is held 
in the county 
school = every 
summer), seek- 
ing practical 
experience. 
Se hoo 1. 
master (with ~ 
eyeglass).—** I 
say, Miss 
Wheatear, 


have you—er—read—er—Professor Long’s paper on—er—the spon- Turning Over New Leaves. 
taneous coagulation of the caseine in milk?’ 


Mi —"G is THE first volume of that merry little mag. Zhe Bohemian, is to 
curd 1” ite hadi ii eich ts malian hand, It is not only handsomely bound, but it is full of interesting 






































reading. As the organ of the region situate in Latitude very 
Request Granted. uncertain, and Longitude equally vague, Zhe Bohemian ought to 
flourish. 

We have received the Christmas Number of Home, Sweet Home. 
It abounds with good things, artistic and literary, and the able 
young editor, Mr, Arkas A, Sapp, one of the youngest, if not the 
youngest of editors, is to be commended for his (S)’Appy Thought, 
Home, Sweet Home justifies its title, and, emanating from Answers 
Office, naturally answers all its proprietor, Mr, Harmsworth’s expec- 
tations, 


Illustrious Editor,—“ You wished to see me privately ?” 

Mr, Hobhins.—“ Thank you. I am Hobkins, the well-known 
collector of memorable autographs, and I venture to appeal ——” 

Lilustrious Editor.—“ Ah! Ithink we can oblige you.” (Jings 
bell violently. Enter office boy.) “ William, this gentleman wants 
an autograph, and I’m fearfully busy, Perhaps you wouldn't mind 
taking him into the outer office and letting him hare yours?" 














The Motive for 
Thrift. 


Philanthropic MP. 
(visiting factory).—* Well, 
my little man, have you any 
money in the savings bank ?” 

Operative (aged 14).— 
“ Yes, sir, five bob,” 

M.P.—* Good, my boy! 
I like to encourage thrift 
in young people ; here’s a 
shilling—put it beside the 
Other. See that you don’t 
withdraw the money unless 
under urgent circum. 
stances,” 

Operative (beaming). — 
“Right y'are, sir. I keeps 
the brass where it is till I 
gets a dead cert. for a big 
dawg foight! Then, you 
bet, I puts the lot on!” 


Depreciation. 


“ I Say, stranger,” re- 
marked the millionaire, as 
they gazed on the Jungfrau 
from the gardens of an 
Interlaken hotel, “ tell me, 
now, could one drive a 
carriage up that whit 
2:79 9 
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Vexatious Pro- 
verbs. 
VI.—* HANDSOME Is AS 
HANDSOME DOEs.” 


My friend, Will Jones, 
increased his store 
Of nows and common- 























sense 
In gathering, some time 
ago, 
A fresh experience : 
It was a drizzling, cold, 
dark night, 
When, fumbling with 
his cloak, 
He gave a cabman four- 
pence more 
To get himself a 
smoke. 
If handsome is as hand- 
some does, 
Of beauty he’s the 
: prince ; 
i It seems his tip was four 
8 half-crowns : 
t He’s had “ to "bus it ” 
since ! 
# 


No, in Paris a pilaster 
is not always made of 
pilaster of Paris, 





Exit Romance! The Draught Dog. 

Sergeant Smiff.— Well, well, well! To think we should meet Vide correspondence in St, James's Gatette, 
again in England, after losing sight of each other in India ten years 'T1s said the dog delights to draw a truck, 
ago! By the way, you were at that time spooning old General While the horse and ass the job will try to chuck, 
Fusiland’s daughter. Did the romance of courtship end happily?” And the mule will not Kotoo 

Glibson (gloomily).—“ Why, yes, the romance of courtship ended And Billy says, “ Goat to,” . 
happily enough ; but the reality of marriage began, and continued, When to labour in the shafts is their hard luck. 
d ——lish miserably ! oa _ ~ do not learn from Dr, Watts, 

; o the character of doggie rather blo 
Misconstwued his Wemahk. Is the bow-wow te delight . 

Chollilisp (anxious to smoke).—“My deah Miss Wobahtson, To merely bark and bite; 

But when harnessed to a cart he gaily trots, 


pahmit me to enquiah wespectfully if you would gwant me the : 
pwivilege—the pwoud pwewogative— while | wemain ,in youah And they say we yet shall see the Newfoundland 
pwesence, of having a weed !” ~~ ay And St, Bernard make a spanking four-in-hand ; 


Miss Robertson.—* By all means, Mr Chollilisp, have a read in But that we shall find the fool 


my presence, if you wish it. But you have neither book nor Who such a team will tool, 
Is what we can't believe nor understand. 


newspaper handy, have you?” [Tableau !) 
Table Talk. 
The cold was chill, the rain 
was wet, 
Two blubbering boys together 
met. 


First Blubberer. — 
“ Boohoo! boohoo! The 
teacher’s guy me two 
strokes on me hand, ’cos 
I wouldn’t get off the 
Multiplication Table— 
boohoo!” 

Second Blubberer.— 
“That's nuff'n to cry 
for—boohoo! Me 
father’s guv me twenty 
strokes in a wuss place 
nor that ’cos I wouldn’t 
get off the Drorin’-room 
Table— boohoo !” 


Log Rolling Up 
To Date. 

“TI say, old chappie, 
what splendid notices 
you get in the papers. 
Who does it for you?” 

“ My dear boy, if you 
want a thing well done, 
do it yourself, That is 
my principle and my 


practice, 
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HOW SHE GUESSED IT. 


Miss frettypert (to Prigleigh, who has been talking pessimism).—“ But surely you are too young to be a pessimist ?” . 

Prigleigh.—* How old do you guess me to be? I'll tell you frankly. I've lived in the world long enough to be tired of it. to have found 
out its hollowness,” 

Miss P.—“ Ab! then I should say in that case you're not yet twenty-five!” 





He Saw Stars. and ran my head against a wall! Saw stars enough, you bet, that 
THEY bad dined well, if not wisely; wisely, perhaps, as well. time, to last me a long spell.” 
They sat and smoked the post-prandial weed of peace and content- ; 
ment, and experienced a serene and soothing joy. — Dramatic Dots. | 
What of the night? Well, when they looked out they couldn't AT the Alhambra, Don Quiwote is the central character of quite 
see much of it, but as well as they could judge it was fine overhead, another Stor(e)y. It certainly could not be more charmingly 
but murky. No moon, and only a few twinkling gems in the firma- illustrated than by Mr. Ryan, who has painted for the Windmill 
ment visible, and on the whole decidedly dark. scene one of the most charming landscapes ever put before the public. 
Said one, “I think I shall stroll out and finish this weed in the Of Beauty's Toils at the Strand I will tell you more anon ©. 1 saw 
open. I want to look for two or three stars that ought to be seen sufficient of it at the rehearsal to be convinced that it will catch on. 
about now, but baven't observed them lately. What do you say?” Miss M. Clements, who plays the “ Beauty,” is by bounteous Nature 
But his chum didn't say anything, thank you. eminently adapted to the part. 
“Eh, what? not in your way? Don't go about at night star- THE OpD MAY. 
gazing? 2 
“ Well, no,” came the plaintive murmur from his friend ; “ not if Notice to the World in General. 
I know it, Notsince I went groping about one Cimmerian night, BuT stay !—the time is not even yet ripe. See next week ! 
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DECEMBER 26, 1893. 
The Clang of the Olock Tower. 


HODGE is very much to the fore just now—what with th2 Parish 
Councils Bill in the House and Mr, Hermon Hoiga, who is taking a 
new lease of political life, F 








“ We always are ready!” That is the burden of our nautical song. 
Whatever may be the view of our Hearts of Oak on this point, it is 
a question on which our statesmen differ. Her Majesty’s Opposition 
regard the entente cordiale between France and Russia with so 
much trepidation that they are unanimous in demanding that ou 
powder should not only be kept dry, but that we should have 
sufficient stock of it. The Government, on the other hand, view 
the Franco-Russian maritime courtesies with equanimity. Perhaps 
it would be as well if we devoted a little more attention to the 
handling and flotation of the ships we already have. 

* x ~ * 

Meanwhile it is to be hoped that the friendly tone pervading the 
recent correspondence between our House and the French Chamber 
relative to the bomb outrage may long continue and extend to the 
two democracies, 

* * x * 

Colonel Bridgman complains that Mr. Robertson, of Stratford, 
was an uncivil Lord of the Admiralty. Certainly for a Lord of the 
Admiralty he showed scant veneration for the other varieties sitting 
“in another place.”’ It was a great disappointment to the “ earnest 
workers ’’ in the House that there was no sitting on Christmas Day, 
The Speaker taking plum-pudding in his private room would have 
created a new Parliamentary precedent. 

* x ~ - 

Wherever Mr, Gladstone takes his Christmas fare I trust it will 
agree with him, and that his dreams will not be haunted by the 
ghost of those measures which he has failed to place upon the 
Statute Book this Session. Notwithstanding our differences, I wish 
the Grand Old Man a right down Merry Christmas, and trust that 
ere my next number appears he will have added another one to his 
already grand score, 

THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER, 


Workaday Worldlings. 


OuR ANARCHIST FRIEND. 
{Certain anarchists recently stated while they were allowed certain freedom in 
England that they would not blow up that nation. } 
WORKERS! Who are more so 
Than Anarchists like ws 7 
For, lo! whoever swore so 
To work volcanic fuss? 
Whatever the condition 
Of this, our world to-day, 
Lo! Anarchy’s our mission— 
With the very biggest A! 
Chorus, 
Then, pompity-pom-pom-pom, 
Bravely bring forth the bomb ; 
Which bomb (from a decent distance) we fire off with aplomb, 
Come, gaily let us seek 
To blow into next week — 
To blow, by these means, 
Into smithereens 
Bach Anti-Anarchical Clique! 
Labourers! Who labours 
More earnestly than we? 
In blowing up our neighbours 


. os | 


We work with greatest 


. Zige, 


~ 
a) 
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Whatever be the nation 
That we consider mean, 

We work its reformation 
With Nitro-Glycerine ! 


ch orws, 
Then (as long as we're safe) we strive 
To keep the game alive, 
By “shelling” those we deem our foes—when we our plans 
contrive— 
We try (some think it mean) 
To blow up, all serene, 
And disintegrate 
Each potentate 
On the European scene ! 


Sut, lo! there is a nation 
We Anarchists would spare ; 
From its annihilation 
We loftily forbear. 
That land we use no mask with, 
For it no spleen we bear— 
For we may (thanks to Asquith) 
Use its Trafalgar Square! 
Chorus. 
So we cease, cease, cease 
To blow away its peace— 
For (entre nous) we rather do show fear of its police !— 
With our bombs and artful “mine” 
(Some call us cowardly kine) ; 
But still we won't blow Britain up—its star in luck now shines ! 
» * e ° 


On second thoughts—blow Britain ! 
And blow its Asquith, too— 

The praise above written 
Ere his true form we knew, 

But now he has turned snarly, 
Forbidding us our square, 

With England no more parley— 
Let it (and A) beware ! 


Chorus. 
For we'll spout, spout, spout, 
And throw our bombs about 
(Providing we are safe, you see—quite safe, beyond a cdloubt). 

For Anarchy we'll plod 
(While there’s no fear of quod) ; 

And we'll show, in brave deeds, 

Our contempt for creeds, 

By——putting small “g” for God! 


Ladies Only. 

THE ten or twelve gay young sparks who had nightly foregathered 
in the saloon bar of the “ Black Dog” suddenly ceased to putin an 
appearance. Evening after evening passed by and they never came, 
and the landlord could make neither head nor tail of it, 

Eventually, however, the mystery was solved by one of his 
barmaids, who happened to discover that the initial “G” had been 
effaced from the notice on the glass door, which now ran as 


fc yllows ; ie 
‘ LASSES ONLY IN THIS COMPARTMENT, 


A Suggestion for the Next Independent 
Theatre Performance. 
THE PIECE 
BY 
Mr, G, P. HearsepD (HvuestT). 
ast. 
Miss Lila Clay. 
Mr. Howard Pall (Paul), 
Mrs, Bernird Bier (Beere). 


Incidental Music by Mr. Walter Slaughter. 
Musical Conductor, Herr Worm (Wurm). 
Costumes from designs by Mr. Harry Furnace (Furniss), 
Acting Manager, Bram Stoker, 


Natural History. ¥. 

“ Now, boys,” said the school inspector, hoping to elicit some 
information respecting its habits and babitat, “ what is an ona 
The pa@e which ensued was at last broken by the youngest boy in 
the class. who exclaimed, “ Please, sir, 1 know; a he-mew is atom 


Miss Graves, 
Mr, Hayden Coffin, 


cat |” 
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Racing Tout to Young Giltmug.— You reminds me, sir, of Lord George Bentinck, an’ Admiral Rous, an’ Mr, George Payne! Ah! 
They mwas sportsmen, they rras/ It was allus ‘’Ow d’yer do, Mat?’ an’ ‘’Ere’s the price of a drink, Mat!’ with them, sir! 
(After that, what could Giltmug do but “ behave as sich ?’’) 


‘Shall I jangle worry 
The —< of the Through the frosty air. 


Setting eager hurry 
TIME (THE BELL-RINGER). Rushing ev'rywhere ? 

“WHAT shall be the tidings, Or shall joy notes utter 

Flung from all my bells? Golden words and news, 
Benedictions, chidings / And then earthward fiutter? 

Joyous notes, or knells? Ponder now and choose!” 
From towers and from steeples 

What shall be the news? 
Friend of many peoples, 

Ponder now and choose, 


Till loud honest laughter, 
Deep, with lighter trills, 

Ring from roof and rafter, 
Echo from the hills. 


“ Let your peal be hearty, 
No set tune select, 

Let it rise o’er Party, 
Triumph over Sect. 

Let it throb with Passion 
Tender, fast, and true. 

Fashion? What is Fashion, 
Friend, to me and you? 


“Let your news advancing 


Trouble let it borrow, 
Lending love and peace ! 

Let the hard heart soften 
At the silver sound, 

Plenty aid more often, 
Mappiness abound ! 


“ Let it ring so clearly 
Al) mankind shall hear ! 
It has rung so yearly 
Telling I am near! 
Let your bells go ringing 
For my latest birth, 
Peace and good-will flinging 
Over all the earth !” 


FATHER CHRISTMAS, 


“Let your news be tender, 
Healing, gracious; then 
Service let it render 


“ Shall I ring out sorrow > (hen etme of ence 


To the stilly night, 





Doubt for the to-morrow, 


Let it softly murmur, 
‘There is love and aid! 


Through the busy throng, 
Set the feet a-dancing 


Ti ee rn one light | Be ye braver, firmer. es Fun, Fill the throats with song. 
intianel ala oe Why are ye afraid?’ “Then set bells a-ringing Let your bells go ringing 
robbing with unrest, From the tower's stones ; Rich with honest mirth, 


Pouring lamentations 
From each thrilling breast, 


“ Let it comfort sorrow, 
Bring from pain release, 


Our Exchange Column. 

IN response to a widely-expressed desire, we recently decided to 
open our pages to an Exchange Column, The extraordinary 
demands, however, made upon our space and intelligence in our 
initial attempt, as given below, have thrown such a lurid ligkt on 
the avaricious propensities of exchanges, that we are reluctantly 
compelled to observe, in the words of Shakespeare, “Never no 
more |" 

BILious wishes to have it known that he requires something 
to make bim laugh, and offers in exchange complete works of the 
New Humorists, bound in calf. splints, with lint and sticking-plaster, and a few bottles of a popular 

HApry MAN is vainly searching for a good night's rest. Would embrocation. 
exchange complete and valuable set of twins, in perfect condition, NON COMPOS MENTIS wants to become the freeholder of 

YounNG PERSON would give her expectations from a maiden Liberty Hall ; would exchange comfortably and artistically-padded 
aunt for a French novel and a box of cigarettes. room and a straight waistcoat of an original and striking pattern. 

BENEDICT would exchange a strong-minded wife and a nicely- HALF-BACK will exchange a new football guernsey for a cork 
furnished villa for a bed-sitting-room and a latch-kev. y leg, set of false teeth, and a glass eye. : 

2 prem wants a permanent stall at Alexander's Theat) MENS SANA IN CORPORE SANO ¥ give anything if FUN 
¥ ; F : , & ba | 4} : 


e 20 wes bens 
’ 45 K UW 


“ 


Peal a rhythm swinging, 


Peace and goodwill flinging 
Joy in all its tones ; 


Over all the earth !”’ 


WEE WIFIE would exchange her young husband, a poet who 
writes for posterity, for an elderly and prosperous grocer, Looks 
no object, 

LOGROLLER will present the Home Secretary with a full- 
length statue of himself (Logroller’s self), if the Home Secretary 
will give it standing room in Trafalgar Square. 

YOUNG Music PUBLISHER will exchange copyright of Herr 
Chrasher's Symphony in K minor for strings, for copyright of any 
popular music-hall song. 

Aisy BELL offers a bicycle made for two for complete set of 
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JANGLES AND ALARUMB, 
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A TRUCE TO YOU! 
MERRY 


TIME, 


ON THE BELFRY TOWER. 
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morning, So 9 Compile were ee 
labours of Christmas Day. Some of his friends were to the 

Palace, others to various mo at the 
pg and others, again, were to visit their relations and do 


thing in view of possible legacies. But young Tomkins 
combaiaeinMEA Iellinel stiomptiog oven. to apgeouiounte the te 
ng even to ap the time 
Mo trains to catch for him ; he should 
of tying yourself down 
by the Legislature, and of oo Soyeggrens? 2 
attempted to t 0 

youn oe was going to have another snooze. 

ust at that moment the maid tapped at the door. 

“Tf you please, sir, the postman is 1” 
“Good |” said Tomkins, “ Any letters?” 

“ Yes, sir, three.” The door opened sufficiently to allow a red 
hand to drop three missives on the floor, and then closed again. 
Tomkins p out of bed. Perhaps there was a cheque from his 
uncle ! o, there was not, There were three statements of 
“ account rendered,” 

“Bah !” muttered Tomkins, a8 he leaped into bed again. “ Now 
then for a nap !” 

But there was another tap at his door, and the faint voice of the 
a said— 

“If you please, sir, the postman wants to know if he is to have a 
Christmas box.” = 

“O law!” cried Tomkins, “Certainly! Yes! Give him a shilling, 
and for goodness sake let me sleep !” 

“ Will you give me the shilling?” ted the maid. 

Once more Tomkins emerged from his couch. Rapidly seizing the 
coin from his dressing-table he pushed it under the door with the aid 
of acomb, and, with a sigh of relief, he again bounded into bed. He 
had not been asleep more than ten minutes when there was another 
knock at his door. 

“ What now?” he cried, impatiently, “I will not be disturbed 


like this 1” 
“ The Dao colle’, and wants to know whether he is to 


: absurd,” thought Tomkins. “Only last week I was 
lin an ace ¢ haying my water cut off by the company, and now 
Ploye turns up to request a present as a matter of course. 
4 Suppose he must have it.” And he added alond, “Give 
milling, and, for goodness sake, don’t worry me any more! ” 
iB he h Th eed ame and find money. He had noshillings, 
! f he passed under the door as before, enjoining 
cep the change for the next caller, whoever he might 
' ll, to leave him (Tomkins) alone. By this time he 
ttle inclination for further but he manfully erept back 
,and after reading a few of “ Three Girls in a Punt, not 
ckoning the Cat,” he again fell asleep. 
He had not been unconscious a quarter of an hour before there 
of aie ead at = on hes ee by the weak and husky voice 
who as 
oh is vend whet the butcher was to have a 
“By all means!” shouted Tomkins, “Let everybody have a 
Christmas box, so long as my funds hold out. You have a shilling 
in hand, give the } that /™ 
‘* Please, sir,” replied the husky bie “T’ve given that to the baker.” 
Tomkins was by this time thoroughly aroused. He dismissed any 
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idea of lying longer in bed. He had already got up several times 
ay orning Saare “ine got cp for goodiaed all. Hastily throwing 
gave it to the m id with this jae. eer 
‘You have been a little have you not? Well, take this 
tee ind, #8 you value your life and my sanity, make it go as far as 
The maid turned the half-sovereign over and over in her hand. 
She was 20t what you might call a brilliant girl. 
Is this for the butcher?” was all she 


Tomking fairly danced. “For the butcher? Certain! by 

: y not! 
he yelled, “Give the man a , or nine-pence—the smallest 
sum possible; and keep the rest for the satisfaction of any other 
cormorants who may arrived the day!” 

In a very bad humour, Tomkins d himself and went down- 
stairs to He did not feel well, for he had gone to bed 
late and had been early awakened, He had little or no appetite, 
but a strong cup of tea did him good, and as he sat in his armchair 
by the fire, and listened to the rain pattering on the window, he 
congratulated himself that he had determined to spend his holiday 
at home, After all, one might be worse off than he ‘was and he 
Lit & pipe, and opened the Daily Telegraph, 


HON. 
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Just then the maid came in io say that the milkman was desirous 
of ascertaining whether he might or might not look for a Christmas 
box, Tomkins was furious. 

“ Great Scott!” he spluttered. “ You have plenty of money for 
these fiends, Why te me?” 

“T’ave no money,” said the maid, simply, “except the nine 
shillings change out of the ’alf sovereign, and that, you said, was 
for the Cormorans, ’Tis the milkman which ’ave called.” 

Tomkins grew white. ‘Give me the change,” he hissed, and, with 
suppressed rage, he went out to interview the milkman. 

- y happy returns of the day!” he screamed, as he pressed 
eighteenpence into the purveyor’s palm ; “ You are very good to 
provide me with milk. J don’t deserve it!” The milkman grinned 
at Tomkins’s retreating form, and said to the maid : 

“ Dotty in the filbert, I presume? Anyhow, I shall see you at 
the usual hour, at the old place, this evening.” 

With which the genial fellow departed, whistling, ‘“ It mayn’t be 
a stylish marriage,” &c. 

During the rest of the day, Tomkins had several other Christmas 
boxes to pay : and by tea-time he had paid so many, and was so much 
poorer, that he determined to go out and finish up the evening at a 
musichall. Asakind of revenge on Fate, he 2 ayn pt into the wildest 
dissipation with which he was acquainted. He selected a hall where 
the entertainment was of a very poorcharacter; but even there he 
was made the victim of the Christmas box system; and the worst of it 
all is that next year he will have an even worse time ; for the word 
has gone round that Tomkins is a safe “ draw.” 


Piano-forte-tude. 


'TWAS a brave young musician, 
Who, low in condition, 
His sad case im to me. 
“ The shelves in the larder 
Are bare, and, what’s harder, 
No-shot’s in the locker,” said he ; 
To-morrow ’tis felo-de-se ! 
The conclusion is foregone ; 
Still, there’s the mouth-organ, 
Besides the piano-for-te(a), 
So things might be worse, don’t you see ? 


MEN IN FRONT. 
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Passing Glamour, 


A PESSIMISTIC TALE. 


THE Spirit of Christmas sat brooding in the Empyrean. 

“H’m!” it muttered, “ to-morrow is Christmas Eve—time for my 

annual joke to begin,” 
_ Then the Spirit of Christmas spread o’er the land, scattering dust 
in the people’s eyes—the golden dust of kindly thought and con- 
sideration—that fell in a thin layer on all the sordid cares and 
strenuous cruelties of life, hiding their hideousness and softening 
their outlines with its glittering beauty. 

It was Christmas Eve, (I use this expression because I know the 
Editor has ordered several dozen stereos of it for use in the present 
issue of this journal,) 

Tom Garratt sat up in bed and wondered where his Christmas 
dinner was to come from, His wonder, of course, included the 
dinner of his wife and children—indeed, it was that part of the 
problem which gave him most anxiety, 

Tom had been “ out of a shop” so long that he was now consider- 
ably “out at elbows.” _He was not without influentia! friends or 
wealthy relatives. In particular, he numbered among the latter a 
prosperous Uncle George and a moneyed Aunt Jane—among the 
former a successful Bank Manager. And in Tom’s comparatively 
comfortable days, the friendly invitation to dinner and the occa- 
sional token of amity—the silver matchbox, the golden bracelet, the 
doll and indiarubber ball—were not wanting to him or his, 

Great things were expected of Tom, for he had good abilities. 

Uncle George was always glad to see him and encourage him ; 
Aunt Jane often declared her readiness to assist him, and the suc- 
cessful Bank Manager assured him that he would always find a 
friend in him. 

But Tom didn’t “ get on” somehow, and the dinners and tokens 
“fell off;” and the more he didn’t get on the more they fell off. 
And when the firm he was connected with, always extending and 
enlarging, swelled to such an extent that it burst, scattering him 
with the other fragments, apd when a dinner would have some 
actual pangs, and a “token” would have braced his courage, neither 
was forthcoming any more, Uncle George refused to encourage a 
man who had the impudence to actually need encouraging; Aunt 
Jane scorned to assist anyone mean enough to require assistance, and 
when he sought the Bank Manager’s friendship, lit was nowhere 
to be found, 

And so, at the end of a long losing fight against Fate, Tom sat up 
in bed and wondered where his Christmas dinner was to come from, 
He might sell the bed, he reflected ; but he resolved to have “one 
more try” first. Perhaps the Bank Manager or Uncle George might 
have “ heard of something ” for him, 

As he sallied forth on this hopeful errand almost the first person 
he saw was Uncle Geo 

“Just my luck!” he muttered; “if I'd caught him at home he 
would have been obliged to listen to me; now he’ll cross the road 
and pretend not to see me,” 

But Uncle George did nothing of the sort. He bore down upon 
Tom with outstretched hand and beaming heartiness. 

‘A merry Christmas to you, Tom,” he cried, gaily ; “ why it’s ages 
since we met ; sorry to see you looking so down, Maybe I’ve been 
a bit hard ; but it’s Christmas time, so forgive and forget, lad, if you 
can, By the way, I’ve just been sending you a turkey and things— 
hope you and the family will enjoy them. Keep up your pecker, we 
must see what can be done for you before the New Year ; and, look 
here, don’t make such a stranger of yourself ; always a knife and fork 
for you, you know. Ta! ta!—remember me to the wife.” And off 
he bustled before the astonished, grateful, agitated Tom could get in 
a word of thanks, , 

With an access of cheerfulness Tom continued on his way to his 
banker friend, Here a second surprise awaited him, ae 4 

‘“‘ Hullo! Tom,” exclaimed the Bank Manager, “ I was just thinking 
of you—always think of old friends at Christmas time, you know— 
besides, there’s a clerk of ours we’re not exactly with; I'm 
berth ight sult you—It fourve nothing beled yomreye.” 
berth might you—if you've your eye.” 

Tom hastened te antute kimi of the unoccupied state of his visual 


organ. : 

every well then, old chap, the place shall be yours—look in again 
after the holidays, and a merry Christmas to you! Let’s go and have 
a drink.” 

Tom flew home with the news, and whom should he find seated 
with his wife in the best parlour but his Aunt Jane! _ 

“ Relations sbouldn’t be , Tom,” she said; “it’s Christmas 
time, so I just called in to wish you the compliments. And, as I 
have just been saying, I think I must send these two boys of yours 
to a good school for you—and there’s lots of things we'll talk over 
by-and-bye,” 


PUN. " 










I promise it was: family Aunt Jane-left behind her 
that ‘night. ut it thay die overeat th ves next day it 
wasn’t for the want of materials at any ain. They lived on the 
remains (and rosy hopes) for the rest of the week, 

Well, a few days after, they had a letter from Aunt Jane to say 
that, on consideration, she didn’t quité see’ her way to sending the 
boys to school, that times were hard, that she must think things 
cover, and meantime couldn't make any promises. 

And when he called on the Bank he found that the 
offending clerk had apologised, and, as he was a partic — 


man, was going to stay on. The Bank Ma didn’t 
anything else ikl to cat Tom, he said, y, and shut himself 
in hig private room. 

Very crestfallen Tom sought Uncle George to consult him, mt 
that gentleman was not at home; nor could Tom ever find him a 
home afterwards—he never saw that knife and fork. eh 

So his last hope but-one failed him, (His /ast hope was the 
workhouse, ) i. 

For, you see, it was no 1 Christmas time, The golden dus 
was all worn through—the gilt was off the gingerbread. 


Lays of a Loafer.—No. 14. 
INTENSENESS. 
(RONDEL.) 
Sing, Ob, for the joys of Art, 
Art with a capital A; 
A life from the world apart, 
And work but a name for play,— 
What? “Pay?” Oh, it doesn’t pay ! 
Worldling, go thou to the mart ! 
Sing, Oh for the joys of Art, 
Art with a capital A! 
Indeed, it is chaste and smart, 
Too-too and precious, they say— 
“ The grapes of commerce are tart 1” 
ay, scoff you not thus, I pray— 
Sing, Oh for the joys of Art,— 
Art with a capital Al 


A (Beyond the) Grave Prospect. 


Maud.—“ Oh, Algy, I’m only afraid: that I'll be but a poor comt- 
panion to a man of he genius, But I'll try my best, my darling ! 
Oh, it’s delicious 4 oer that when we're married we'll “— 

be parted in this life!” : 
aie je pel of the unpublished order) =“ I'm just afraid +... 
may be separated after death, love, They mightn't care & 
burying you in Westminster Abbey, don’t you know 1 
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A VALID EXCUSE. 
Schoolmaster.— What's the mourns of this, sir? You've 
been ou have a black eye ; 
Setolar. Oh, sir! yes, sir! please, sir ! but the other boy’s 
got two, sic—an’ a tooth out I” 
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By ~ the. Ballads. Society will wear less “ side,” 
HAPHAZARD HoMILisT blow my damaged o 
ay.4 - " ple Fo Chelatenee Waits ! 
No, 4,—VENGEANCE! The guardian, who trained my youth 
And swindled me—no less— 
aos epi On him I mean to have xo ruth 
” | (I have his town address). 
* Mayhap his tortured head he’ll hide 
, ‘Sie And ield me my estates : 
GE When shrieks my damaged ophicleide 
i — Among the Christmas Waits! 
a The fickle girl I was to wed, 
i The “ friend ” who cut me out, 
| | +f. H On my discomfiture have fed, 
ii) Wail ied And laughed at me, no doubt, 
1 | qe Dear, girl ! who should have been my bride— 
Dear, “friend !’’ my bosom hates— 
2 I’ve bought a damaged ophicleide, . 
a “ And joined the Christmas Waits ! ; 
~ by ath 
<r me _ cs —— 
FSA Ris rire § ney ; 
SincE entering this world of chance bri Ss if \\ \ es 7 AS b 
(With unconsulted will) 4") =e | UG. | san A 
I've been the butt of circumstance, Wy . 1 Se a  / 
The heir to ev'ry ill ; 
But now (dark-browed and evil-eyed) 
This wretch whom hp bey 
Has bought a op 
And joined tos Oristenne Waits ! 
Misfortune grinned when I was born, 
And ever since that day 
The world has treated me with scorn 





And baulked me on my way. 
It cannot crush me, though it’s tried, 





I care not how it prates— 
I ht a damaged o Oh, manager, whose heart so tough 
joined the Waite! My drama failed to touch ! 
“ihashelihad Spamalot 
t much ! . 
ee eee Oh, publisher, who print denied ! 
of all I’ve counted foe, e your diminished pates— 
Old has been the chief; I've bought a d ophicleide, 
My. he battered till they died, And joined the C Waits ! : 
Hell _— now, MY Mates Enough! Let Fortune still prepare 
And oe ap ae nits | To strike below the belt ! 
join What bruised and battered man can bear 
They only know who've felt. 


But surely he can say with pride 
He’s equal with the Fates 

Who buys a damaged ophicleide, 
And joins the Christmss Waits |! 
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ae is pleased to shrink, 
Cold-shoulder, and condemn ; 
Bociety don't seem to think 

Me good enough for them ; 
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And don’t you 
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a deuce of a fix 
financially, why 
on earth don't 


ce 


Agonised 
St onibrocicus, 
— “For the 


man, don’t talk 
to me ee or 
ing anything 
My files are all 
ram-jam full of 
unpaid bills 1” 


NoTices To 
HUMANITY IN 
GENERAL AND 
Our READERS 
Is PARTICU- 
LAR.—In next 
week's Fun will 
be commenced 
a series of artis- 
tic and literary 


2 = novelties calcu- 







































A RETROSPECT 
OF 1893, WITH ITS LIGHTS AND SHADES.—NO GOING BACK NOW!!! | 
! Why, that’s at the 
The Slate-bu Slate-Seller. slate that doesn’t weigh more than a pound , 
Coal Dealer (in stationery uying’ I want a slate for my little rate of eight-and-eightpence a hundred t gone pedo galling 
daughter, please. That'll do nicely, What's the price?” slate all day and can’t get more . — 
Shopman.—* One penny, sir.” hundred for it! I su I'll have to take it— 8 a robbery, 


young man, a downright robbery Y 


“oal Dealer (taking it in his hands).—*“ What !—a peony for a 





Christmas Presents. 


To-moRROW I must journey into town, 
And buy the kiddies each a Christmas gift. 
I wish I'd taken their requirements down : 
A memory such as mine is prone to drift. 
I hope my purchases will prove correct ; 
And yet for doubting it I’ve every cause. 
I'd give a trifle now to recollect, 


With certainty, what each requirement was? 


But let me see, there’s Johnnie—he was first 
To get his expectation into words : 


Last Christmas Day, I think, he spoke athirst 
For something in the shape of singing birds, 


As far as I could comprehend his want, 
It was a wooden sparrow that would sing, 
And hop, and use a real drinking font, 
Whenever he should agitate the spring, 


Then Edith—is it she, or little Bess 
Who’s looking forward to adinner set? 
I wish I knew exactly, but I—yes, 
Edith it is; psha!—how could I forget ? 
'Twas Bessie, whose imagination keen 
Anticipated Christmas months age, 
Hinting her wish as hovering between 
A Zoetrope and Panch-and-Judy show, 


Willie, I know, expects a ship with 
sails ; 
And Georgie frequently the want 
avows 
Of Noah's Arks, containing ducks 
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Of toys that were—of treasures that are dead— 
Of quondam friends, foredoom’d to dismal fate ! 


Lo! from the lumber of the nurs’ry come 
Spectres of bouncing balls that hug the floor ; 
Of damaged tops that used to spin and hum ; 
And dancing dervishes, that dance no more 
Spectres of crippled cattle ; horses, too, 
That rock with agony, and halt with age ! 
And mutilated dolls, of haggard hue, 
Wasting away with sawdust hemorrhage ! 


And, peeping forth into the coming year, 
Methinks I can perceive a fresh array 

Of faded treasures. There's a sparrow here 
That wheezes dismally, and hops astray ; 

An un-twb-worthy ship, without a spar! 
A headless doll, victim of kick and cuff ! 

A roofless ark—flock scattered worlds afar ; 
Remnants of crockery—Enough! enough ! 


Avaunt, thou Future ! and begone, thou Past ! 
The Christmas Present is the task in hand ! 
And from the information I’ve amass’d, 
I think each infant want I understand. 
But, well I know, the task’s no easy one ; 
Matters so grave one's judgment well may irk, 
Which, as a rule, is exercised upon 
Such trivialities as business work. 


Resolutions for 1894. 


1, To start a diary (altering the 
dates of the one started last year). 
2. Start a Savings Bank (for the 





with tails, 
And diff’rent-coloured trees, and 
yellow cows! 
But very little thought I’ve need 
to waste 
On Fred, whose hope to toffee 
always runs ; 
Unless augmented by his special 
taste 
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22nd time). 

3. Never to touch cards (that 
don’t belong to my suit). 

4, Never to drink in a public- 
house before one o’clock on Sun- 
days. 

5. Never tosmoke (while eating). 

6. Never to flirt with another 
fellow’s girl (when he’s present). 





For ginger wine, with nuts and 
currant buns, 


And last of all, but certainly not 
least, 
Is Kitty's gift, which ends the 
list, I think. 
Kitty desires no bun or toffee feast, 
Or Noah's Arks, or birds that 
sing and drink ; 
No, she expects from uncles or 


pa 
As a reward for never telling 


“ fibs"— 
A doll that will ejaculate “ Ma- 
ma |” 
When goaded on by pressure in 
the rib, 


Such is the list, and such shall 
they receive ; 
(Though further wants 
memory may strike, 
So far tis calculated, I believe, 
To give them all exactly what 
they'd like. 
Alas! that I should dare to look 
ahead 
A year from now; or <all to 
mind the state 
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7. Never again to spend my 
summer holidays fishing off 
Patney Bridge. 

8. Never to go out on appar- 
ently fine days without semcone’s 
umbrella, 

9. Never again to tell a mother 
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my real opinion of her baby. 

10. Not to swear between 12 
p.m. and midnight. 

11. Never to be cailed in the 
morning for the seventh time with- 
out resolving to get up almost 


directly. 
12. (On 3lst December.) To 
take out my savings (i.e., the 


shilling deposited) and use the 
empty diary as a scrap-book, 


Tom SMITH’s Christmas Crackers 
are bound to go withabang. The 
ever-inventive Tom kas adapted 
his goods to all sorts and condi- 
tions of boys and girls of all ages, 
shapes, and sizes. The funny ones 
arc, indeed, crackers, for they 
make those who pull them crack 
their sides with laughter. 
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—London Medical Record 
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WARNING. 


Blue. 


Refuse all 





oubstitutes, 





Cadburys 


_ “The Typical Cocoa of 


English Manufacture, "frells 
Absolutely Pure.” (As in the 
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The Analyst. 














